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GLIMPSES OF 


SEPTUAGENARIANS are not, as a 
rule, disposed to congratulate them- 
selves on having reached such an 
advanced stage on the journey of 
life ; but when that venerable age 
has been attained with faculties 
unimpaired and memory keen as 
ever, there is a strong compensa- 
tion for its manifest disadvantages 
in the vivid recollection of dis- 
tinguished personages met during 
a long career, whom the present 
generation can never have known 
otherwise than by tradition. That 
is my actual position, and it leads 
me to the conclusion that my 
recollections of various stars which 
have ceased to shine on earth may 
have a certain value from the fact 
that very few now living can at all 
share them with me. I shall con- 
fine myself to records of those who 
have passed from this world, and 
most of whom have probably no 
immediate relations left among us, 
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so that I cannot risk hurting the 
susceptibilities of survivors. 


One of the earliest of my note- 
worthy recollections is that of a 
dull depressing day under Scottish 
skies, when I shared the easy- 
chair in which my father’s dearest 
friend reposed, with his kind arm 
thrown round the little girl who 
nestled by his side —an elderly 
man with grey hair falling over 
his prominent forehead, thick 
bushy eyebrows almost hiding the 
eyes that were at that moment 
dim and sad, but capable of gleam- 
ing with fiery enthusiasm when 
roused on subjects immortalised 
by his genius or connected with 
the welfare of his beloved native 
land. His countenance then wore 
a sombre expression ; for it was a 
marked and mournful day in the 
life of Walter Scott—almost the 
darkest he had ever known—since 
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the blow which had struck him 
the evening before, when he re- 
turned home from a gay dinner- 
party in our house, announced the 
total wreck of his fortunes, the loss 
of many years of arduous labour, 
and the necessity of recommencing 
yet more strenuous and painful toil 
if he was to save any portion of 
the lands at Abbotsford that were 
so dear to his heart. He had come 
for quiet and refuge from visitors 
to my father’s house, where he 
was as free as in his own; but he 
said frankly, he felt unequal to 
any society but that of his friend’s 
youngest child, who would amuse 
him with her merry bavardage. 
So I was left alone with him that 
afternoon, and the scene is present 
with me as if it were yesterday. 
Sir Walter, addressing me with 
the gentle “dearie” he was wont 
to apply to little children, told me 
that he did not wish to speak him- 
self at all, but he would be glad to 
listen to some fairy stories if I had 
any to tell him. Nothing was easier 
to me, as fairies and hobgoblins 
were the constant companions of 
my thoughts at that period of my 
existence, and I plunged at once 
into a wild invention of what I 
imagined to be the manners and 
customs of such frolicsome beings, 
to all of which he listened pa- 
tiently for a long time, and often 
laughed out heartily in spite of 
his overhanging gloom. I was 
very sorry when a grave person 
in authority came to take me back 
to my schoolroom, and leave the 
greatest of all story-tellers to for- 
get the child’s fantastic romance 
in his own dark thoughts. 

That is one of my most pleasant 
recollections of Sir Walter Scott ; 
but another very marked remem- 
brance I have of him, which is 
less agreeable to myself, while it 
illustrates the extreme thoughtful- 
ness and kindness with which he 


always treated the children of his 
friend. Although in those days 
Sir Walter was to me only a most 
delightful old gentleman, who gave 
me charming presents and was 
the grandfather of my special com- 
panion and playmate, little delicate 
Johnny Lockhart, I yet knew 
perfectly well that he wrote books 
which were actually printed, and 
could be seen bound in volumes 
on our drawing-room table. This 
fact raised a very perplexing ques- 
tion in my mind as to what could 
possibly be the sensations of a 
person who saw some one else 
engaged in reading the very pages 
they had written themselves: it 
appeared to me a most extraor- 
dinary position for any one to be 
placed in. What could be their 
feelings? Would they be dread- 
fully ashamed, or perhaps very 
proud; or would they snatch the 
book away and pretend they had 
nothing to do with it? I felt I 
must solve this mighty problem, 
even at the risk of encountering 
stern rebuke for disobeying the 
laws which regulated my behaviour 
in various respects. One day Sir 
Walter was dining at our house. 
I was, of course, too young to be 
at table; but I was allowed to 
spend half an hour in the draw- 
ing-room when the guests came 
up from dinner. On this occasion, 
brimful of a great project, I hur- 
ried down and found myself for- 
tunately alone for a few minutes 
before they appeared. I abstracted 
from the table one of the novels 
which I knew to have been written 
by Sir Walter Scott, and took my 
place on a little stool by the fire- 
side with the book open on my 
knees ; then I waited till the heavy 
halting step of the great author 
sounded on the stair, and he came 
into the room leaning, as usual, on 
the strong stick which his lameness 
rendered necessary. He came to- 
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wards me at once, with his accus- 
tomed cordial kindness to children, 
and seeing me apparently engaged 
in reading, he said with a smile, 
‘‘ Well, my little lady, what have 
you got there? I suppose it is the 
‘Arabian Nights.’” I raised my 
head very solemnly, and fixed my 
eyes with a scrutinising gaze on 
his kind face as I said slowly, 
“No; it is a book called ‘The 
Abbot.’” Fora moment he looked 
much astonished at the audacity of 
this mite of a child, for whom in 
any case his novels could not at 
that time be considered suitable 
reading, as being far beyond her 
comprehension ; then his expres- 
sion changed to one of decided 
displeasure, and he half turned 
to my father, who had not no- 
ticed me; but remembering ap- 
parently that he might draw 
down vials of wrath on my head 
if he made known my imper- 
tinence, he gave me a look which 
showed me that I was at once to 
close the book and put it away, 
and then he left me and engaged 
my father in conversation, so that 
my small escapade should not be 
known, which it never was till I 
now reveal it some sixty years 
later. Children and dogs were, in 
truth, the object of Sir Walter’s 
strongest regard, and the chief 
sources of his happiness through 
life. His grandchildren — John 
Hugh, Walter, and Charlotte Lock- 
hart—were all most dear to him ; 
but his affections centred chiefly 
on the thoughtful intellectual boy 
Johnny, who, after a few years of 
suffering from spine complaint, 
sunk into the grave at a time 
when the shadow of death was 
already so closely enshrouding his 
illustrious grandfather that he was 
no longer capable of the acute 
grief which would earlier have 
been roused in him by that un- 
timely departure. 
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Johnny had read the ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather,’ dedicated to him- 
self, and they had roused in him 
very warlike aspirations, ill and 
feeble as he was, I remember 
him so well lying on the sofa in 
our drawing-room, and making 
me help him in the management 
of a toy gun he possessed, to the 
great danger of my mother’s old 
china, if to nothing else. 


My own childish regrets when I 
finally lost sight of gentle, clever 
Johnny, some time before his 
death, were at last dispelled by 
the arrival of two new charming 
playmates, whose names are con- 
nected with some very tragic 
episodes in history. Charles X., 
the exiled King of France, had 
taken refuge in the old Palace 
of Holyrood when he was driven 
from his throne and country ; and 
he brought with him his grand- 
children, the son and daughter of 
the murdered Duc de Berri— 
Henri Dieudonné, Duc de Bor- 
deaux, known later as the Comte 
de Chambord, and his sister 
Louise, whom we were told to 
call simply Mademoiselle; their 
mother, the Duchesse de Berri, 
being engaged in her heroic ad- 
ventures in La Vendée and else- 
where, which were brought to an 
ignominious close by her unfor- 
tunate attachment to a man in no 
way fitted to mate with her. It 
was thought well that the royal 
children should have some English 
companions, and as my parents 
were acquainted with the Duchesse 
de Gontaut, under whose care they 
were, my sister and I were chosen 
to associate with them, both at 
Holyrood and in our own house. 
The Duc de Bordeaux was some- 
what more carefully guarded than 
his sister, so we chiefly met him in 
the Palace ; but Mademoiselle was 
allowed to come and spend many 
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happy days with us in our home. 
A more delightful companion could 
not have been granted to us. She 
was a bright vivacious child, full 
of intelligence and feeling, and 
although merry enough when en- 
gaged in play with us, she was 
yet perfectly conscious of her own 
position and the reverses of her 
family, and often speculated in the 
quaintest manner as to what her 
own fate was likely to be— 
whether she was to find herself on 
some European throne, or in ne- 
glected obscurity,—perhaps in a 
prison. Sometimes, in accordance 
with these previsions, we would 
vary our amusements from hide- 
and-seek and other games to the 
arrangement of a mimic Court, in 
which Mademoiselle was perched 
on a throne formed of cushions 
piled upon the table, while we 
acted as ladies-in-waiting, and 
went through all the ceremonies 
of presentations and solemn peti- 
tions humbly laid at her Majesty’s 
feet. On these occasions the little 
Princess conducted herself with 
the most perfect dignity, and 
showed the keenest recollections of 
all the etiquette of her royal home 
in the beloved Paris she was to see 
no more. Mademoiselle’s visits to 
our house came to an abrupt and 
painful end by the dastardly action 
of a French revolutionary, who 
waylaid her as she was alighting 
from her carriage at our door, and 
heaped curses on all who bore the 
name of Bourbon with the fiercest 
invectives. Her governess, with 
the help of our butler, succeeded in 
hurrying the terrified child into 
the house and closing the door on 
the miscreant, who would have 
followed ; but poor Mademoiselle 
came flying into the drawing-room, 
sobbing out her indignation and 
terror. “Il a dit des injures de 
mon cher grand-pére,” she re- 
peated over and over again as we 


tried to pacify her, and it was 
some time before she recovered 
her composure. 

After that unpleasant incident 
the King, Charles X., decreed that 
neither of the children should leave 
the precincts of the Palace, and 
thenceforth all our meetings with 
them took place at Holyrood. We 
always went there in the evening 
when the hours of instruction for 
the royal children were over, and 
although the King himself was 
never present, the ladies and 
gentlemen who had accompanied 
him in his exile were always there, 
ready to assist in making the time 
pass pleasantly for all. I havea 
special recollection of one of those 
evenings, from an absurd little 
incident connected with myself 
which was very characteristic of 
French vivacity and enthusiasm. 
The amusement provided for us on 
that occasion was the illustration 
of a charade by drawings, giving 
our own conception of the various 
meanings attached to each syllable, 
and the prize given to the one who 
was found to have been the most 
successful was to be the drawing 
executed by M. d’Hardevilliers, 
one of the King’s gentlemen, who 
was an admirable artist. The 
word given was “courtship,” and 
pencils and paper having been 
provided for each of us, we all sat 
down to the table. The scene is 
before me now. The Duc de 
Bordeaux, a quiet fair-haired boy, 
laboriously setting to work in per- 
fect silence ; Mademoiselle, full of 
animation and excitement, talking 
rapidly in French and expressing 
her hopes of winning the coveted 
prize. I was the youngest child in 
the room, and my attempts must 
have been of the crudest descrip- 
tion. What I made of the Court 
scene I do not remember, but when 
it came to the ship I portrayed, I 
added a flag to it which was about 
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twice the size of the vessel itself. 
Then it occurred to me that m 
conspicuous banner would be the 
better of some ornamentation, so I 
drew some flowers upon it, entirely 
the offspring of my own fancy. 
When the finished drawings were 
collected for judgment, my flowery 
flag instantly attracted the atten- 
tion of the loyal French exiles, 
and a universal cry arose, ‘ Les 
fleurs-de-lis! les fleurs - de -lis! 
the dear sympathetic child has 
drawn the flewrs-de-lis in honour 
of France!! la chére petite / 
la charmante enfant/ to her must 
the prize be awarded without 
doubt.” I was much too shy and 
shamefaced to make any avowal of 
the fact that I knew nothing what- 
ever about the flewrs-de-lis, and 
that no sentiment towards France 
had inspired me in executing the 
meaningless hieroglyphics on my 
flag. So M. d’Hardevilliers’ beauti- 
ful drawing was presented to me— 
most unworthy of it—and it is in 
my possession to this day, a grace- 
ful representation of the different 
meanings of the charade. 

The subsequent fate of bright, 
high-spirited Mademoiselle is well 
known. She became the wife of 
the Duke of Parma, who was 
cruelly assassinated when their 
children were growing up round 


them; and their granddaughter, 
Princess Marie Louise, is now 
sharing the somewhat unsteady 
throne of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, who is grandson to 
Louis Philippe, so that the houses 
of Bourbon and Orleans are united 
in their marriage. The ultimate 
disappearance of the Comte de 
Chambord from the arena of this 
world is, however, enveloped in a 
mystery, of which scarcely any- 
thing has been known in England, 
or even generally in France. An 
account of the Prince’s last illness 
has recently been given by a very 
distinguished French writer, who 
affirms positively that Henri V. 
was poisoned, and offers certainly 
very cogent reasons for this belief. 
We subjoin in a footnote some 
extracts from his statement, by 
which our readers can judge for 
themselves how far he was right 
in his conclusions.! 


The royal children passed out 
of our lives, and we saw them no 
more; but other notable figures 
follow them quickly on the stage 
of memory. I think that very 
few persons indeed can now be 
living who remember the father of 
Mr Gladstone. I have a vivid 
recollection of him, as a kind 
action towards myself was the 





1 The Comte de Chambord, sixty-three years of age, strong and robust, had 
returned from Goritz, where he had passed the winter, to Frohsdorff, and was 
perfectly well. Suddenly on the 14th of June 1883 he was seized with abdominal 
pains and violent sickness, accompanied with raging thirst. He rolled on his bed 
from intolerable pain, and said, ‘‘Je suis empoisonné.” His strong constitution 
enabled him to rally, and he quite recovered. The doctors, unable to account for 
his illness, said there must be a cancer. He answered, ‘Il n’en est rien, vous 
pouvez appuyer sur mon estomac. J’ai beaucoup souffert, mais je ne souffre plus.” 
On July the 14th he took food with great appetite, spoke and moved as usual, and 
was perfectly at ease. He received congratulations on his recovered health on his 
Jéte-day. He passed several hours every day in his garden, but in the night of the 
8th-9th of August the same symptoms returned with redoubled violence, and 
continued till the 24th, when he died. The Comtesse de Chambord would not 
allow an autopsie to be made ; for although all said he had been poisoned, she 
could not bear to believe that her constant care had not prevented it. The body 
was, however, embalmed, and that enabled the five doctors who examined it to 
prove at least that there had been no cancer, 
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cause of a visit he paid to my 
mother, with whom I was when 
he came into the room. She was 
staying for a short time at Leam- 
ington, my father having remained 
in Scotland. He had there met 
Sir John Gladstone, whom he 
knew well, and heard from him 
that he was himself just starting 
for Leamington. These were the 
days when postage between Eng- 
land and Scotland was very heavy, 
and my sister had that morning 
given my father a letter to post 
which was addressed to me. He 
took it from his pocket when Sir 
John said he was about to stay in 
Warwickshire, and laughingly con- 
cluding that a letter from one 
little girl to another could hardly 
be worth postage, asked if it would 
trouble him to drop it at my 
mother’s door. Sir John took it 
at once, but instead of sending it 
by a servant, he came himself and 
paid us a very pleasant visit. I 
was sitting on a low seat in a 
corner of the room, and having 
shaken hands with my mother, he 
came up to me and gave me the 
letter with a few kind words. I 
raised my eyes to him as I took it, 
and saw a tall quiet-looking man, 
simple though dignified in manner, 
with somewhat heavy features, 
which, according to my recollec- 
tion, bore no resemblance to the 
striking countenance of his dis- 
tinguished son. That was not, I 
think, the only occasion on which 
I saw him, but it is the one most 
impressed on my memory. [I have, 
however, clear remembrances of 
other members of the family, 
especially two very old ladies— 
great-aunts, I think, to Mr Glad- 
stone—who wore the most wonder- 
ful erections on their heads in the 
shape of highly starched caps, with 
huge ruffs round their necks, and 
whose manners were solemn and 
austere to the last degree, even 


towards their contemporaries ; as 
to me, they looked over my head 
and took not the smallest notice 
of me. I received, however, great 
kindness from a much nearer rela- 
tion of Mr Gladstone’s—his only 
sister. She was a good many 
years older than myself, and had 
often had me with her as a child 
in her own home; but after I 
grew up I met her again in War- 
wickshire, and was then her almost 
daily companion. She was a tall 
fair-haired lady, with very winning 
manners, and by that time she had 
become a Roman Catholic, and was 
a most ardent convert ; her whole 
conversation was on that subject, 
and it was her great desire to 
make proselytes. I went with her 
once to see a beautiful life-sized 
picture of the Madonna and Child 
by an old master, and she fell into 
a sort of trance in contemplation 
of it, from which we had great 
difficulty in rousing her. She 
passed away several years later in 
a convent abroad, where, I believe, 
she was living only as a boarder 
and not as a nun. 


It was in Warwickshire also 
that I made the acquaintance of 
Sir John Franklin while I was still 
quite a child. The stout, good- 
humoured gentleman, whose image 
appears before me as I write his 
name, is associated in my mind 
with an event in which he took the 
keenest interest—a total eclipse of 
the sun; but the amusement af- 
forded by a rather absurd incident 
connected with it, I am afraid, 
engrossed my childish mind more 
than all the scientific explanations 
of the phenomenon which Sir John 
Franklin was so well qualified to 
give. In those primitive days it 
was held that the best mode of 
witnessing the obscuration of the 
sun was to watch it through pieces 
of smoked glass, with which we 
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were all duly provided when we 
sallied forth to an open piece of 
ground where nothing impeded the 
view. The result was that in the 
course of a few minutes the noses 
of every one present were severely 
blackened—unconsciously to them- 
selves—and the appearance of the 
whole scientific party was irresist- 
ibly comic. Sir John Franklin 
appeared then so full of life and 
energy and high spirits, that it 
was difficult to think of him after- 
wards as the worn-out suffering 
hero of that last fatal voyage, 
which held the country in suspense 
as to his fate, during a period 
cruelly long and trying to his wife, 
and to all who had relations among 
his companions in the ice- bound 
vessels, One of my cousins was 
of the number, and I well re- 
member the sensation in his home 
when some of the relics of the 
disastrous expedition, afterwards 
brought back, were identified as 
having belonged to him. 


We were at that time very in- 
timate also with a soldier hero, 
Sir Hope Grant, whose subsequent 
career has caused his name to be 
remembered with distinction in the 
army ; but I can only speak of my 
personal acquaintance with him 
when he was a young, singularly 
attractive man, and it is as a 
skilled musician that I recollect 
him rather than as a military hero. 
He played splendidly on the violon- 
cello, which instrument, he gravely 
informed me, was his wife, and it 
certainly seemed to my childish 
intelligence as if a very remark- 
able union existed between the 
two. He could make it express 
every shade of his own feelings, 
whether sad or joyful, and at that 
period it undoubtedly occupied 
much of his time and thoughts. 
Later, when the serious work of 
his profession came upon him, I 


believe he discarded it altogether. 
The last visit that I remember 
his having paid us called forth a 
characteristic trait of the Scottish 
nature which amused him very 
much. We were spending the 
summer in a country-house in 
Scotland, not far from the town 
where his regiment was quartered. 
One Sunday afternoon, when I 
was playing on the lawn, I saw 
Sir Hope ride up to the door to 
call on my mother. Being Sunday, 
every one of. our pious Scottish 
servants had gone to church, ex- 
cepting the cook. He had dis- 
mounted and rung the bell, and I 
had run up to speak to him, when 
she appeared in answer to the 
visitor's summons. She was a 
great gaunt woman, with a de- 
cidedly stern countenance, who 
looked as if she might have faced 
a regiment herself without alarm, 
and she scowled from under the 
frills of her huge cap with an ex- 
pression which showed that she 
considered a gentleman who paid 
a visit on the ‘Sawbath” to be a 
most godless person. She grimly 
admitted that her mistress was at 
home, but added there was no one 
but herself to show him to the 
drawing-room. ‘They have all 
gone to the kirk, as it behoved 
them to do.” ‘That does not 
matter,” said Sir Hope; “I dare- 
say I can find my way ; but would 
you kindly take my horse round 
to the stable?” ‘‘ Me!” she ex- 
claimed, flinging up her arms with 
a gesture of horrified amazement 
—‘me touch that fearsome beast 
that could trample me into a jelly, 
and on the Sawbath too! No! 
not for a’ the airth!” “ But, my 
good woman, he is perfectly quiet,” 
Sir Hope said ; “he will not hurt 
you. I cannot leave him here 
loose; do take him round.” But 
she only answered with inflexible 
severity, ‘No’ for a’ the airth! 
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I wouldna touch yon beast at the 
best o’ times, forby the Saw- 
bath!” Poor Sir Hope looked 
perplexed ; he had no idea where 
the stables were, and he wanted 
to go into the house and see his 
friends. 1 had been in fits of 
laughter at the scene, but I came 
to the rescue. ‘ Let me take your 
horse,” I said; ‘I am sure he will 
go nicely with me.” ‘ Yes, that 
he will,” said Sir Hope, gladly 
putting the bridle into my hand ; 
“he will follow you as gently as 
possible ;” and so he did, only, 
as I began to run when we started, 
the horse set off at a quick trot, 
and going a great deal faster than 
I could, it ended in his taking me 
triumphantly to the stables instead 
of the original arrangement, and he 
landed me there quite outof breath, 
and holding on with difficulty to 
the connecting bridle. The last 
time I ever saw Sir Hope Grant 
was on the occasion when he took 
leave of us just as we were em- 
barking for Greece, where the 
next seven years of my life were 
spent. 


Many distinguished persons of 
various nationalities became known 
to us while we resided in Athens ; 
but, as was to be expected 
on that classic soil, there was 
always a large influx of Eng- 
lish travellers. Some amongst 
these, bearing well-known names, 
still happily survive, and may not 
therefore be mentioned here; but 
there are others who remain with 
us now only as illustrious mem- 
ories. One of these last, with 
whom we had much pleasant inter- 
course, was Arthur Stanley, after- 
wards Dean of Westminster. He 
was young then, and distinguished 
by the most light-hearted buoyancy 
of disposition,—al ways animated— 
always eager to see and know thor- 
oughly every object of interest in 


that rich treasury of the past— 
wildly enthusiastic about Greece 
and all that it could reproduce of 
the ancient glories he had studied 
in his scholarly youth. He had, 
however, already taken holy orders 
at that time, and he preached one 
Sunday to the very small congre- 
gation of English-speaking people 
who assembled to hear him, His 
bright earnest face and natural 
eloquence were very attractive; and 
we were prepared for the inevitable 
text taken from the account of St 
Paul’s visit to Athens, which was 
invariably chosen by every English 
clergyman who addressed us from 
that pulpit. It never seemed to 
occur to any of these gentlemen 
that they might not be the first 
who had hit on that appropriate 
theme ; on the contrary, they gen- 
erally looked round with an ex- 
pression of serene satisfaction at 
their admirable choice, and we 
simply had to listen patiently to 
the slightly varied readings of a 
most familiar topic. When I met 
Dean Stanley again it was many 
years later in England, and the 
change which had passed over him 
was remarkable and somewhat sad. 
His bright vivacity was all gone, 
his manner subdued and quiet; 
but he recalled with interest many 
circumstances of our intercourse 
in the sunny days we had spent 
together under the cloudless skies 
of Greece. 


During the whole of one lovely 
spring - tide in Athens we had 
the society of Captain Basil Hall, 
an old friend of my father’s, who 
was a clever author of some repute 
in those days, though his name 
is probably scarcely known to the 
present generation. He came to 
Greece from Palestine, where he had 
been spending some time with his 
wife and daughters, and much as he 
was interested in all that he saw 
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in beautiful Hellas, we noticed a 
strange preoccupation in his man- 
ner, as if his mind were intensely 
occupied with some secret subject, 
which he seemed never to forget 
even when visiting sites that had 
the strongest claim on his atten- 
tion. My father put our carriage 
at his disposal, and often drove 
with him to spots of which the 
very name had an indescribable 
charm ; but still Basil Hall would 
sit silent, in deep thought, appar- 
ently almost unconscious of his 
surroundings. At length one day 
he revealed to my father the cause 
of his continual abstraction. He 
believed that during a night he 
had spent at the Holy Sepulchre 
the Lord Jesus Christ had ap- 
peared to him there in visible 
form. He entered into very cir- 
cumstantial details respecting the 
vision he maintained he had wit- 
nessed, and it was evident from 
his manner that he was in a 
strangely excited state of mind. 
It was no surprise, therefore, to 
my father, though a source of 
much regret, when he heard later 
from England that Basil Hall had 
fallen a victim to complete aberra- 
tion of mind, and did not long 
survive the development of the 
malady. 


Another of my father’s old 
friends who came to visit us in 
Athens was the widow of Sir 
Humphry Davy, a most vivacious 
old lady, who was much more 
given to sentiment than to science. 
I am afraid I must own that she 
afforded me a good deal of wicked 
amusement from the extremely 
sentimental relations she succeeded 
in establishing with my kind old 
father, to which he submitted with 
much patient good-humour. I 
think she must have been at- 
tracted by him when she had 
known him many years before in 


his youth; but she would insist 
on spending most of her time 
seated with him in a bower in the 
garden, and vehemently dismissed 
any of the junior members of the 
family who ventured near the 
favoured spot. Toour young eyes 
they seemed a very ancient couple 
to be engaged in so romantic a 
flirtation ; but my father met our 
sarcastic congratulations by as- 
suring us that she told him many 
good stories, and amused him very 
much. One of these in connection 
with her celebrated husband was 
comical enough. Sir Humphry 
was alone in his room one evening 
attired in a dressing-gown and a 
night-cap, constructed on the 
ancient conical pattern, with a 
tassel for the apex, of which I 
suppose hardly a specimen could 
be found in these degenerate days. 
Suddenly he saw a mysterious 
light on the ceiling of his room 
for which he could not account in 
any way. His scientific zeal was 
roused at once to discover the 
cause: it must bea reflected light, 
perhaps from some celestial pheno- 
menon in the sky. He rushed to 
the window and looked out, but 
all was as usual in the darkened 
heavens. He extinguished his 
lamp, thinking that its flame might 
have become singularly polarised 
on the ceiling; but there was no 
change in the circular light over 
his head except that it seemed 
growing brighter. He tried every 
plan he could think of to explain 
it, but in vain. The great man 
was completely puzzled—he stood 
gazing upward open - mouthed, 
while his acute brain was intent 
on the mystery. Presently, how- 
ever, he became aware that the 
receptacle in which the wise brain 
was enclosed had a sensation of 
unpleasant warmth, while an 
odour, apparently due to the 
frizzling of hair, was making it- 
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self strongly felt. Involuntarily 
he snatched off his night-cap, and 
then discovered that he had set 
fire to the tassel thereof in bending 
over the lamp while engaged in 
an experiment, and the strange 
circle of light was at once ex- 
plained, to his no small indigna- 
tion. 

Sir Walter Scott gives an ad- 
mirable résumé of the history and 
character of Lady Davy in his 
Journal (vol. i. p. 107), to which 
we may refer our readers for fur- 
ther details of her eccentricities. 


At the time when we resided in 
Athens it was the home also of a 
splendid old soldier, whose name, 
it is to be hoped, has not been for- 
gotten in England — General Sir 
Richard Church. Previous to his 
residence in Greece he had been 
appointed to suppress brigandage 
in Italy, and had accomplished his 
onerous task with indomitable 
courage and admirable judgment. 
The most notable incidents of his 
striking career have already been 
published in the pages of ‘ Maga,’! 
so I will speak of him only as 
we knew him—a refined courtly 
gentleman, somewhat reserved 
and holding aloof from general 
society, but charming to those 
whom he allowed to be his friends. 
To me personally, a mere young 
girl, he was exceptionally kind. 
I used to ride out every evening, 
and in that country an escort 
in addition to the groom was 
indispensable. During one whole 
year my father was unable to go 
with me, and, to my great delight, 
our Ambassador, Sir Edmund 
(afterwards Lord) Lyons, arranged 
that I was to accompany him 
whenever he had time for his 
evening ride. He was a delightful 
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companion, and nothing could ex- 
ceed his good-natured kindness to 
me, while the pleasure of those 
happy evenings was enhanced by 
the fact that General Church very 
frequently joined us. On one 
occasion his characteristic energy 
displayed itself in an amusing 
little incident. As it was much 
too hot in Attica to go out before 
the sun had set, the greater part 
of our ride was performed in star- 
light only, if there was no moon 
to brighten our way. One night, 
when it seemed unusually dark, I 
was riding between the two gentle- 
men, and was startled by our 
horses, all three, suddenly stopping 
and refusing to advance an inch 
on the road: an obstacle of some 
kind there evidently was, and in 
the complete darkness it was un- 
wise to force the horses to go on 
till we could ascertain what it 
was. The gentlemen called to the 
three grooms, following each of us 
respectively, to go forward and 
examine the mystery. Mine was 
an Italian, the other two were 
Greeks, but not one of them had 
the courage to move. They would 
have faced a band of soldiers, but 
a mysterious enemy, who might 
be demoniacal, was not to be 
lightly encountered by the super- 
stitious men. General Church 
gave vent to an exclamation which, 
if they had understood it, would 
have rendered them _ tolerably 
ashamed of themselves, and fling- 
ing himself off his horse, he put 
the bridle into Lord Lyons’ hand 
and went quickly forward: then 
we heard him burst into a fit of 
laughter, and he came back to us 
exclaiming, “It is nothing in the 
world but a sheep lying full length 
in the middle of the road. Here, 
you cowardly fellows,” he added 





1 The events of General Church’s career, already recorded in ‘ Maga,’ are, we are 
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in Greek to the grooms, “go and 
lift it out of the way at once,” 
which they did, slinking past the 
General in his manifest wrath 
with great trepidation. 

General Church occupied a very 
high position in the estimation of 
those who had the pleasure of 
knowing him in Athens, as well 
as in all parts of Greece. The 
noble history of his past career 
had won for him a great reputa- 
tion, and his presence was eagerly 
desired at Court and in Athenian 
society generally, where the corps 
diplomatique and their adherents 
had infused a strong foreign ele- 
ment; but he did not easily lend 
himself to the universal desire for 
his company. He led a very re- 
tired life, associating almost ex- 
clusively with his friends at the 
English Embassy, but his name 
still lives in Greece as an hon- 
oured memory. England lost one 
of her finest old soldiers when Sir 
Richard Church was laid in his 
last resting-place. 

I saw Lord Lyons once again 
many years later when he came to 
Oxford to receive the degree of 
D.C.L. honoris causd. He called 
on us after the Encenia, and when 
he saw me he turned to me, say- 
ing, “Shall we take a ride together 
to Kephissia” (a village near 
Athens)—he said it with a rather 
sad smile, for since those bright 
days of my youth, long past, he 
had himself gone through the vi- 
cissitudes of the Crimean war, 
where he did distinguished service, 
and he felt that the weight of 
years would soon incapacitate him 
for the active devotion to his Queen 
and country he had always dis- 
played ; and so it proved too soon. 
He was most tenderly cared for 
at the last by his daughter, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and passed 
away in strong faith and hope to 
the realms unseen. 
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Another notable personage who 
was often in Athens while we were 
there, seems never to have been 
known and appreciated for his 
intellectual qualities, though his 
position, as ultimately the occu- 
pant of a throne, gave a certain 
prestige to hisname. Maximilian, 
Crown Prince of Bavaria at that 
time, was the elder brother of 
Otho, King of Greece, but very 
far in advance of that unsuccess- 
ful monarch in mental power and 
a high range of thought. He was 
a man of very pleasant manners, 
frank and unassuming; but I be- 
lieve we owed it to the fact that 
we hailed from les Iles Britanniques 
that we had many opportunities of 
conversing with him, for he was 
delighted to have a chance of 
speaking in English with any one. 
He knew the language thoroughly, 
only, as it happened that the tutor 
from whom he acquired it was a 
mative of Caledonia “stern and 
wild,” he spoke it with the strongest 
possible Scottish accent, and even 
made use of broad Scotticisms with 
most ludicrous effect. I can never 
forget the dismay I experienced at 
the first speech he addressed to me, 
Like most young people, I often 
amused myself with writing verses, 
which were simply worthless, and 
defied all rules of versification. 
This propensity on my part had 
been mentioned by some indiscreet 
friend to the Prince, and when I 
was presented to him at a Court 
ball he met me with the astound- 
ing remark, “I hear you have 
been a great poet from your 
earliest childhood!” I trust he 
was speedily undeceived ; but the 
conversation having begun on this 
theme, gave him the opportunity 
of talking about many of our real 
poets, with whose works he ap- 
peared to be well acquainted. Had 
Maximilian been in his brother's 
place events might have turned 
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out very differently in Greece, 
but he was soon called to occupy 
his father’s throne in Bavaria. 
His subsequent history and that 
of his family were deeply sad. His 
own death resulted from what ap- 
peared to be a most trifling acci- 
dent; and the tragic fate of his 
eldest son and successor, who was 
drowned in the dark lake, into 
which he dragged his best friend 
along with him, will not have been 
forgotten ; while the son who still 
lives as titular king is well known 
to be a hopeless lunatic. 


One of my most interesting ac- 
quaintances at that period of my 
life was the Count Gonfalonieri, 
the friend and companion in prison 
of Silvio Pellico, who wrote ‘Le 
mie Prigione.’ We had left our 
home in Greece for a few months 
one summer, and on board the 
steamer which was conveying us 
from Athens to Venice we met the 
devoted patriot, whose name was 
revered in Italy as that of one 
who had suffered a martyrdom in 
the effort to free his beloved native 
land from the Austrian yoke. The 
remarkable volume in which Sil- 
vio Pellico gave an account of his 
“Prisons ” is still, we believe, pop- 
ular at the present day, and its 
striking records have lately been 
reproduced in a cheap edition ; but 
at that time it was most highly 
appreciated, and the name of his 
companion in captivity at once 
roused our strongest interest, for 
we knew all he had suffered, and 
the noble endurance and self - de- 
votion with which he had fought 
and agonised for that dear Italy 
to which had been given “dono 
fatal della beltd.” The strife was 
over, the struggle ended, and he 
was an old man when we met 
him, whose white hair, soft as silk, 
fell round a countenance still strik- 
ingly handsome, faded and worn as 





it was, and contrasting with the 
sombre darkness of his eyes, where 
the fire of enthusiasm still flashed 
forth at the slightest allusion to 
the political condition of his native 
country. The prevailing expres- 
sion of his fine old face was, how- 
ever, that of intense sadness; one 
poignant memory still pierced his 
heart with undying pain, in the 
bitter recollection of that cruel 
moment when, having been at 
length released from his dungeon, 
he heard that his idolised young 
wife had died during the period 
of his detention, and that his 
jailers had not even had the 
humanity to apprise him of the 
fact. To see her beautiful face 
light up with joy at his return, to 
be with her once again, had been 
the longing hope that alone bright- 
ened his dreary captivity, and all 
the while she had been lying 
wrapped in the dust of death, and 
nothing remained to him but the 
tombstone that recorded the date 
of her departure long before. I 
do not think this cruel remem- 
brance was ever absent from Count 
Gonfalonieri’s mind night or day ; 
but he seldom alluded to his mourn- 
ful past in conversation with us, 
though he and I especially became 
great friends, and I enjoyed his 
society immensely. The evening 
before we were to land at Venice 
he came to me when I happened 
to be alone on deck, and after as- 
certaining that no one was within 
hearing he asked me if I would 
grant him a little favour. I was 
ready to do anything I could for 
the gentle courteous old man, and 
begged him to tell me how I could 
serve him. Then he said, lowering 
his voice to a whisper, that he 
had certain compromising political 
documents with him which, if dis- 
covered by the custom-house offic. 
ials, would consign him back to 
prison, and might even endanger 
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his life. He was a marked man 
under suspicion, and everything he 
possessed would be carefully ex- 
amined; but the luggage of a 
young English girl travelling sim- 
ply for pleasure with her parents 
would scarcely be looked at, and 
even if these incriminating papers 
were found among my letters, it 
would not be supposed they could 
be there for any revolutionary pur- 
poses,— would I therefore consentto 
takecharge of themand convey them 
safely on shore for him? I could 
restore them to him at the hotel. 
Of course I consented, and safely 
accomplished his commission, with 
no other result but a rather comi- 
cal look of dismay on my father’s 
kind face when I told him I was 
assisting in the plot, I believed, of a 
secret Society against the Italian 
Government of the day. I never 
saw Count Gonfalonieri again after 
I restored his seditious papers to 
him, and he did not live long after- 
wards, 

A few years later, when we were 
settled in England, I had a some- 
what similar missior to perform 
on behalf of a French gentleman 
who was a devoted adherent of 
the exiled King Louis Philippe. 
We had made his acquaintance at 
Constantinople as the companion 
of Monsieur de Saulcy, a cele- 
brated savant, with whom we were 
intimate. He was a membre de 
VInstitut, and widely known for 
his numismatic studies, whereby 
he had made some remarkable dis- 
coveries. His friend, however, 
was wholly absorbed in his de- 
votion to the Orleans family, and 
when we parted he asked me 
whether I would undertake the 
task of posting letters for him in 
England at frequent intervals, ad- 
. dressed to his unfortunate King 
at Claremont. He said that he 


dared not risk its being known 
in Paris that he was in corre- 
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spondence with the exiled royal 
family, and I imagine, from hints 
he gave me, that he was cherishing 
some secret plans on their behalf. 
The posting of his letters was an 
innocent enough proceeding, and 
so I forwarded many missives to 
the poor old King till death made 
his exile from France hopeless and 
final. My poor friend himself 
died soon after, a disappointed and 
heartbroken man. 


Among our acquaintances while 
we lived in Athens there was one 
whose name claims no public re- 
cognition, but whose subsequent 
fate might well have brought him 
the honour and glory to which a 
willing and fearless performance 
of duty in face of certain death 
amply entitled him. He was a 
young English officer on leave 
from his regiment, in good circum- 
stances, and highly connected, 
with the golden promise of a happy 
and successful life shining un- 
clouded before him. He lives in 
my recollection as the very em- 
bodiment of light-hearted gaiety 
and enjoyment of existence. Frank 
and sweet -tempered, a first-rate 
musician, and in every way a 
charming companion, he frequented 
our house constantly during his 
stay in the Greek capital, and then 
passed from the sphere of our know- 
ledge to resume the work of his pro- 
fession ; but we heard of him soon 
again, when the Crimean war was 
at its height, as one of the six hun- 
dred who received the fatal order 
at Balaclava, which sent them to 
inevitable destruction. With the 
rest of his noble comrades he, as 
Tennyson sang in his poem on the 
heroic action, 


‘© Asked not the reason why,' 
Theirs but to do and die,” 


and, well knowing his doom, gal- 
loped on to the field of death. 
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A few hours later, when the des- 
perate charge was over, he was 
found wounded in a most terrible 
manner, but perfectly calm and 
uncomplaining : with a great effort 
he took from within his tunic a 
pocket-book containing bank-notes, 
and gave it to the officer bending 
over him, murmuring, “For the 
poor,” and so expired without 
another word. 


The celebrities whom I came 
across after our return to England 
were for the most part men who 
had won their laurels in literature. 
At the very first dinner-party to 
which I went I sat next to a gentle- 
man whose conversation was strik- 
ingly brilliant and witty: I was 
told that he was William Aytoun, 
who had written ‘Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,’ and many 
other poems. I had read these 
with much enjoyment, and soon 
found an opportunity of telling 
him how greatly I admired them. 
He received my complimentary 
remarks in silence, and then made 
a speech, with the quaintest sol- 
emnity, which I found it rather 
difficult to answer. “It is very 
fortunate for me,” he said, “‘ that 
I can write verses; it is my only 
chance of winning favour, because 
I am so excessively ugly.” In- 
voluntarily I turned to look at 
him, critically, for the first time, 
and saw that he had stated an un- 
doubted fact. His homely face, 
with its large rugged features, was 
certainly such as he had described 
it; but his eyes were bright with 
lurking laughter, and his expres- 
sion was so amiable and kindly 
that no one would have thought of 
describing him with the severity 
he had dealt to himself. I met 
him often afterwards, and found 
him not only amusing and interest- 
ing in conversation, but an admir- 
able literary critic, who gave me 


terse and clear accounts of many 
books of the day. 

Another poet with whom I 
spent a few days in a country- 
house was Walter Savage Landor. 
I found him a very courteous 
agreeable old gentleman ; but there 
was nothing whatever in his words 
or manner to indicate that he 
could have been the author of 
poems such as that in which the 
verse occurs— 


**T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


He seemed to me a man devoted 
to society, and especially to that 
which was to be found in the ranks 
of the upper ten thousand; but 
perhaps I did not know him well 
enough to judge him fairly. 

It was otherwise as regards 
Longfellow, with whom I had a 
much shorter acquaintance, but 
who impressed me as a man whose 
ardent spirit was on fire with 
thoughts and feelings that had 
little enough to do with this work- 
aday world, and who was already 
soaring in imagination through 
those unknown spheres to which 
he passed in reality very soon after 
by the gates of death. So it was 
also in the case of Turgenev, the 
Russian novelist, with whom I 
had a long conversation only a 
very short time before he was 
taken from this world. He was a 
very picturesque-looking man, with 
long grey hair floating round his 
keen intellectual face. I was 
charmed with him, he was so 
gentle and sympathetic, and made 
no secret of the fact that he loved 
England and the English for quali- 
ties and conditions of existence 
which he could not hope to find 
in the wide expanse of his native 
country. 
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Within the last few years so 
many admirable accounts of what 
is called the Oxford Movement 
have been given to the world that 
the subject has been exhausted to 
a degree which would render any 
reminiscence of the chief actors 
therein superfluous and unwel- 
come. I will therefore only briefly 
mention some of the notable actors 
in it whom I saw. I heard Car- 
dinal Newman preach the sermon 
which was his only public utter- 
ance in Oxford after his secession 
to the Church of Rome. That 
startling step had been taken many 
years before, and he had become old 
and worn, and had a trying cough 
which often interrupted his words ; 
but nevertheless he seized the op- 
portunity to deliver in his old home 
a highly controversial discourse, in 
which the claims of St Peter, as he 
understood them, were set forth 
with uncompromising vehemence. 
His voice was never heard again 
in the city which had loved him so 
well after that day. I heard Dr 
Pusey preach several times, but 
one of his sermons was so charac- 
teristic of the man that I remember 
it with especial clearness : he began 
it in these words, “ My brethren, 
let us go down alive into the pit ;” 
and thither indeed we did go, con- 
ducted by him with a minuteness 
of detail and a descriptive realism 
which made a foreign lady who 
accompanied me declare emphati- 
cally that he must have visited the 
locality himself. A sermon by the 
gentle and poetic John Keble has 
left very little trace on my mind ; 
but it is otherwise with many 
eloquent addresses by which Henry 
Parry Liddon could hold the at- 
tention of his hearers enchained 
during periods of unusual length. 
The last time I saw him, I had 
an opportunity of estimating the 
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herculean labour he had under- 
taken in writing the ‘ Life’ of Dr 
Pusey. At the time when the un- 
attached students were admitted 
to Oxford, Dr Pusey strongly ob- 
jected to the innovation, and he 
came to see me on the subject, 
as he thought I could give him 
some information bearing upon it. 
Canon Liddon wished to have a 
record of that conversation, and I 
sat with him in his room, where he 
took it down in writing. Before 
I left him he said he should like 
to show me the material which 
had been placed in his hands for 
the ‘ Life.’ He took me up to a 
room in Christ Church, which was 
filled from end to end with letters, 
papers, and pamphlets of every 
description: they were heaped in 
shelves on the walls, they covered 
the floor, and there was scarcely 
room to stand without treading on 
them. They seemed to me to 
indicate an appalling amount of 
work, such as could hardly be 
accomplished in a lifetime. I said 
this to Canon Liddon, and he 
answered : “It is so, and I know 
that I shall not live to finish it.” 
He proved right in this conviction ; 
and it is thought that his arduous 
task, much too exhausting for his 
delicate state of health, hastened 
the end of his valuable life. With 
these more recent celebrities my 
records must close. 


It seems strange to think that all 
those of whom I have written— 
who are still such vivid person- 
alities to me—should in truth have 
passed beyond all human sight and 
knowledge; but happily those 
memories: can never really die 
which are brightened with the 
fair lustre of noble qualities and 
brilliant genius. 

F. M. F. Skene. 








The Knight and the Lady. 


THE KNIGHT 


AND THE LADY.! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 


** Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder, 
Zwei Kinder, klein und froh. 


Vorbei sind die Kinderspiele, 
Und Alles rollt vorbei.” 


SHE was as winsome a little lady 
‘as heart could wish, and I don’t 
suppose she ever looked sweeter 
than she did that autumn night in 
the gloaming, when all the brilliant 
colours of the sunset shone faintly 
back from her fresh white frock. 

She had climbed half-way up the 
great wooden gate of the carriage- 
drive, so that her dimpled elbows 
could rest on the top. The smooth 
beech hedge swept round behind 
her, throwing its cool green tints 
into the folds of her baby skirt ; 
and on the other side of the drive, 
the silver-grey pods of an old 
laburnum dangled caressingly above 
her dainty head. And well they 
might ; for the battered sun-bonnet 
had fallen back, and the fluffy red- 
gold curls were blown about a face 
that reminded one of the budding 
moss-roses a few yards off. 

“ Happy laburnum!” I had said 
one day when I found her thus— 
for the old gate was a favourite 
watch-tower, and a small worn patch 
on the paint of the centre bar bore 
witness to the frequent pressure of 
her baby feet,—‘“ happy laburnum ! 
When you grow a little taller, he’ll 
be able to kiss you. That’s what 
all the other old trees are gossip- 
ing and laughing about. Do you 
hear?” 

Her face grew very solemn for a 
moment, and then she broke into a 
scornful little laugh. 

“Why, that’s the wind!” she 
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said contemptuously. ‘You talk 
like the fairy-books.” 

“ And of course you don’t believe 
them ?” 

She shook her head half regret- 
fully. 

**T haven’t believed them since I 
was— oh, such a wee little girl. I 
haven’t believed them since ‘ 

‘Since when ?” 

‘Since I saw Auntie putting the 
things in my stocking.” 

“ You ought to have been asleep!” 
I said indignantly, for I had very 
definite ideas as to how a well- 
organised child ought to behave in 
the great affairs of life. 

“‘T lay awake on purpose,” she 
said placidly; “but of course I 
b’etended to be asleep, or Auntie 
would have gone away again.” She 
sighed. ‘I did so dreadfully want 
it all to be true—Santa Claus, I 
mean — but it was no use if it 
wasn’t real.” 

‘Child of the age!” I exclaimed 
with a smile and a sigh. ‘No use 
at all, of course. Well, ta-ta! 
Poor old laburnum! You'll hold 
up your head like a man if you 
take my advice. There’s an awful 
snubbing in store for you if you 
don’t.” 

The little lady nearly toppled off 
her perch in the effort to see the 
presumptuous spray above her head. 

“ Horrid old thing!” she said 
indignantly. ‘Do you know it’s 
poisonous? Nursie found me eating 
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green peas in the garden one day, 
and she said if I ate one single 
laburnum seed by mistake —I’d 
die /” 

Her blue eyes grew round with 
horror as she approached this cli- 
max ; but that expression soon gave 
way to an apologetic little smile. 

‘Of course Nursie’s an old silly,” 
she said with the air of a mature 
philosopher who has_ reconciled 
himself to the conviction that his 
fellow - countrymen are “maistly 
fules.” ‘‘I believe she thinks I’m 
a baby still.” This with a preg- 
nant side-glance at me. “As if 
pea-pods grew on trees, and were 
skinny and knubbly like that!” 

But here I am maundering on 
with my own recollections of the 
little lady, when I only wanted to 
tell the tale of the fairing she got 
from Duncairn. Poor little lady! 
I heard her try to tell the story 
herself the other day, in the gay, 
bright world that has just claimed 
her as its own; and I loved her 
none the less when the eager cul- 
tured voice broke down in a child- 
like sob. 

Yes, it was her watch-tower, that 
great wooden gate,—the coign of 
vantage from which she looked out 
with longing eyes on the forbidden 
world. Not much of a world, I 
admit, if it had not been forbidden ! 
Only a dusty private road, separated 
from the turnip-field beyond by a 
great uneven bank, topped by scrag- 
gy ash-trees, and starred over with 
blue-eyed speedwells and yellow 
tormentilla. 

Behind her lay the territory in 
which she was free to roam at will, 
—one of those rare old gardens, the 
very memory of which is a legacy 
of peace and rest to many a weary 
soul. A garden where the spacious 
strawberry-bed was bounded by old- 
world roses; where an occasional 
hedge of sweet-peas broke the mon- 
otony of kail and brocoli; where, 
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even in the show-beds under the 
sitting - room windows, dear old 
flowers that most of us have not 
seen since childhood straggled at 
random over the warm brown earth, 
and followed their own wild will. 

But at this stage of her develop- 
ment my lady was pleased to con- 
sider that she had exhausted the 
possibilities of the garden. True, 
she had woven countless daisy- 
chains on the dear old lawn, where 
nobody presumed to think the dais- 
ies out of place; she had pinched 
her fingers with the passive Snap- 
dragon, and made him act the part 
of whale in the wondrous drama 
of Jonah; she and her dolls had 
made believe to dine on “rice 
and curry” from the marguerites, 
and on “mince” from the luxuriant 
tufts of red sorrel, which to be 
sure had no business at all in the 
cabbage-bed ; she had captured a 
few unhappy caterpillars, in order 
to determine for herself whether 
the story of their turning into but- 
terflies must not be relegated to the 
despised region of fairy-tales, but 
had wisely decided on the third 
day that life was too short for an 
experiment so prolonged; she had 
even made attar of roses, with 
liberal help from the tarred old 
water-butt beside the tool-shed, and 
had succeeded in persuading her- 
self for nearly two days that the 
gruesome compound was going to 
prove a success ; she had But 
no, I cannot honestly maintain 
that she had exhausted the true 
inwardness of the strawberry-bed. 
Such delights, however, are apt to 
pall, even at the mature age of six, 
and in my little lady’s case their 
enjoyment was hedged in by divers 
restrictions which prevented their 
being by any means always avail- 
able. 

So she stood on the gate, looking 
out on the forbidden world — as 
many a captive maid has done be- 
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fore her—a forlorn little beauty 
that only a knight with a heart of 
stone could resist. 

A long, long time passed—nearly 
five minutes perhaps—and then an 
approaching figure came in sight,— 
surely the quaintest little knight 
you ever beheld ! 

He was shuffling along in hob- 
nailed shoes a size too big for him, 
and he wore a shabby corduroy 
suit several sizes too small. The 
elbows and baggy knees were worn 
quite threadbare, and manifold 
patches of varying date covered 
the regions of maximum wear and 
tear. And yet it had a beauty of 
its own, that poor old suit. It had 
weathered sun and rain, and out- 
door play and toil, till bounteous 
Mother Nature had almost come to 
look on it as one of her children, 
and had warmed its shabby sur- 
face into something not unlike the 
mellow tints with which she clothes 
the walls and tree-trunks. 

But, alas! “the trail of the ser- 
pent is over it all;” and, even if 
he had been a born painter, I fear 
the little knight was too much a 
man of the world to be consoled 
by his own artistic value. He 
knew well how great a gulf sep- 
arated him socially from the little 
lady, for—although a sort of tacit 
exception was made in his own 
particular case, on the ground that 
he was a “cannie laddie,”—he was 
aware that a well-defined rule for- 
bade her speaking to the cottar- 
children unless some responsible 
person was at hand. 

He saw her now, of course, the 
moment he came in sight of the 
gate ; but, boylike, he pretended 
not to see her, while at the same 
time he clutched his old cap with 
an awkward gesture that might 
easily have been taken for an acci- 
dent. From which you may guess 
that, although he was only a com- 
mon Scotch laddie, this little 
knight of mine, he was rich in 
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the possession of a good mother 
with old-fashioned ideas on the 
subject of ‘‘ mainners.” 

The little lady grasped the top 
bar of the gate with her chubby, 
sunburnt hands, and, bending low 
over it to send her voice across the 
road, she called in a mysterious 
whisper— 

“ San-dy !” 

The boy turned his head, smiled 
somewhat sheepishly, and con- 
tinued his shuffling gait. 

‘Sandy /” she called imperiously. 

No man on earth could have re- 
sisted that,—not even a man of 
nine; so he crossed the road 
rather doubtfully, and lifted an 
honest, brown Scotch face, framed 
with straight fair hair. It was not 
at all a remarkable face ; only seri- 
ous, “cannie” (as the cottar-folk 
said), with sweet gentle curves 
about the firm little mouth. 

“Cut me a switch!” said the 
little queen. 

Oh, Rosie, Rosie, did you even 
then read the other sex by in- 
stinct? How could you possibly 
know Sandy’s weak point, the 
straight road to his heart? How 
could you know that only the day 
before he had found a knife by the 
roadside? Old and rusty, it is 
true, and with the large blade 
broken across ; but an honest knife 
still, and one that responded 
bravely to a long course at the 
grindstone. 

Sandy’s grave little face shone 
like a sunbeam, and, darting across 
the road, he hastily examined the 
undergrowth of the nearest ash, in 
search of a suitable switch. He 
chose a royal one at length, and 
the brave knife was already at 
work on it as he crossed the road 
again to her side. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, with 
an impatient little stamp of her 
foot. “Don’t peel the skin off; 
youll make it sticky! And let 
the leaves alone, please,” she con- 
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tinued more gently, mollified by 
his instant obedience. “T’ll pull 
them off for myself.” 

He handed up the switch, and 
wiped the trusty blade on his sleeve 
rather ostentatiously, hoping she 
would take notice of it; but my 
lady’s cleverness, after all, had its 
limitations. 

“They’re gey teuch,” he said de- 
precatingly, after a pause, pointing 
to the switch in her hand. “It’s 
ill gethrin’ them withoot a knife.” 

But the lady was examining the 
points of the switch with a critical 
eye, and did not deign to notice his 
treasure at all. 

So poor little Sandy was reduced 
to a direct attack. “It’s an auld 
ane,” he said humbly, holding it up 
to her, “ an’ no by-ordinar bonny ; 
but it’s a braw ane tae cut!” 

She looked at it with fastidious 
eyes. 

‘“‘Tt’s very ugly,” she said can- 
didly. ‘‘You should see my Auntie’s 
knife! It’s a teeny-weeny thing the 
colour of bluey-white milk.” 

He did not answer immediately. 
He was too much of a philosopher 
not to have discovered before now 
that women cannot be expected to 
look at things from a man’s point 
of view. 

“ Ay,” he said slowly at last, 
“ T’ve nae doobt it’s bonny; but I 
wadna wunner if she'd no be 
muckle pleased gin she catched ye 
cuttin’ switches wi’t!” 

This argument was irrefutable, 
and Sandy was emboldened to pro- 
ceed. 

‘Noo mine’s,” he said, “is no 
fit for the like o’ her; but it’s unco 
stoot ; in fac’”—why not clinch the 
argument at once ?—‘‘it’s like my 
faither’s !” 

But the little lady was once more 
absorbed in her switch. ‘ There !” 
she said at last, holding it up in 
well-pruned elegance. ‘ Next time 
Nursie takes me to see the pigs, I'll 
switch the flies off their backs! 
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Sandy, mustn’t it be dreadful to 
be a pig?” 

Sandy gazed open-mouthed. His 
imagination was not equal to the 
strain she put upon it. 

“ They’re so hidjus,” she went 
on, “that’s the first thing; and 
then they’re always in a mess,— 
that’s the second thing; and then 
—I’m quite sure their tails are no 
use at all /” 

Sandy listened in respectful si- 
lence to this lecture on Natural 
History. 

“It would have been so easy for 
God,” she continued, “even if He 
wanted to make them ugly, to give 
them proper tails. Look how the 
horses can swish the flies off! And 
they don’t need to half so badly 
with their thick coats. I think it’s 
dreadful ; and then on hot days— 
Ugh!” 

Sandy ventured humbly on a 
practical view of the case, even al- 
though it was not strictly relevant. 

“My Mither says whiles she 
disna ken what we’d dae, wantin’ 
oor pig. Mony’s the time my 
Faither himsel’ hasna a bite o’ 
butcher- meat frae Sawbath tae 
Sawbath !”. 

This was beneath contempt. 

‘“‘Swing me, Sandy!” said her 
ladyship serenely, moving like a 
crab to the end of the gate where 
she would get the benefit of the 
maximum motion. 

Sandy looked round doubtfully. 
*“T doobt she’d no be pleased gin 
she catched us at it.” 

“Who?” asked the child frown- 
ing. ‘Auntie has gone away ; she 
won’t be back till to-morrow night. 
Nursie is at supper.” 

** An’ she’s left ye here yer lane?” 

“Oh no! Sarah is taking care 
of me; but she met a gentleman 
she knew, and —I think — she’s 
giving him some raspberries. You 
mustn’t tell! Sarah wouldn’t be 
pleased if Auntie was to hear of it. 
She’s letting me stay up an extra 
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half-hour, but she made me promise 
not to go beyond the garden. I 
suppose,” she added ruefully, ‘ you 
can go to the farm as often as ever 
you like?” 

He shook his head. 

“Tt’s fower ere I get hame frae 
the schule; an’ then I hae my 
lessons tae get, an’ odd jobs tae dae 
for my Mither.” 

‘Tt can’t be nice to go to school 
and get the tawse,” she said medi- 
tatively ; “but then there are such 
lots of things you can do! You 
can walk along the dykes, and wade 
in the burn, and climb the straw- 
sou, and ride in the corn-carts—oh, 
Sandy, it must be fine to be a boy!” 

*“Woa, Snowflake!” Sandy 
looked up shyly, breathless with 
the exertion of pushing the heavy 
gate. “I’m no carin’ sae muckle 
aboot thae things,” he said, with a 
little air of superiority, “but I’m 
gaun tae the Fair the morn !” 

It was well that the fiery steed 
had checked its pace, for the lady 
nearly lost her balance in the ex- 
citement of the moment. 

“ Sandy! No/” she exclaimed. 

He nodded. 

“Oh, Sandy, you lucky, lucky 
boy! I do want so dreadfully to 
go to the fair! I heard the ser- 
vants speaking about it ever so long 
ago, and I begged and begged 
Auntie to take me. But she only 
laughed, and said it wasn’t a place 
for little girls. Oh, why didn’t 
God make me a boy!” 

Sandy racked his brains, as many 
a wiser man has done before him, 
to find some suitable words of con- 
solation, but in vain. 

“ Kirsty—that’s my big sister” 
—he said at length,—“ her that’s 
in the dairy the noo,—is seekin’ a 
place; so she maun gang tae the 
hirin’, an my Mither maun gang 
wi’ her ; an’ Faither says there'll be 
room i’ the cairt for me.” 

“What a nice father you must 


have, Sandy! Do you think—I 
don’t s’pose—there’d be room in 
the cart for me too?” 

Sandy shuffled uneasily from one 
foot to the other before he ventured 
to look up. 

“There wad that/” he said em- 
phatically, measuring the tiny figure 
with his kind, honest eyes. “ But 
oor cairt’s no the place for the like 
o’ you. What'd yer Auntie say, 
Missy ?” 

She tossed the curls out of her 
eyes. ‘Auntie’s not here, so I can’t 
ask her,” she said loftily. “ Never 
mind. I dessay your father 
wouldn’t take me.” 

‘I’m sure he’d be prood,” cried 
poor Sandy; “but he’d no daur. 
He says there’ll no be a horse in its 
stable the morn, nor a cairt in its 
shed. <A’body ’ll be on the road, 
an’ a’body ’ud be speirin’ at him 
hoo he cam by the braw wee leddy. 
An’ yer Auntie—— Na, na, 
Missy. It'll no dae. Ye maun 
e’en pit yer mind past it. Haud 
on tae the yett, an’ I'll gie ye 
anither swee.” 

But the joys of the “swee” had 
paled like a starin sunshine. Care- 
fully climbing down from the gate, 
the lady put her knuckles in her 
eyes, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

Not noisily: Sandy could have 
borne it better if she had ‘“ howled 
like the wee lassies at the schule” : 
but this silent tearful misery was 
almost more than he could bear. 
Being only a man, he did not reflect 
that his heartbroken lady had not 
the smallest desire to summon 
Sarah and the “gentleman” from 
the raspberry bed. 

So he held his cap in both his 
hands, and moved awkwardly from 
one foot to the other, repeating 
monotonously at intervals, ‘I wadna 
greet if I was you, Missy, I wadna 
greet.” He thought it very brutal 
of Auntie to be so obdurate, and— 
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in the bottom of his heart he longed 
to run away; but of course, for a 
true knight, such a course was im- 
possible. 

At last the lady dried her eyes 
with the air of one who makes a 
mighty resolution. 

“T know what I'll do!” she 
said. ‘Nobody ‘ll take me to 
the Fair, so I'll go myself. Jl 
walk!” 

‘‘ Hoot awa’, Missy !” cried Sandy, 
glancing unconsciously at her dainty 
shoes. “It’s juist no’ po’sible. Ye 
cudna dae’t. It’s sax mile guid— 
sax mile an’ a bittock !” 

“T don’t care,” she said resolu- 
tely, though for a moment she was 
staggered. “I’ve got a big strong 
pair of boots at home, and I’m sure 
I’ve walked six miles often and 
often with Nursie. She keeps me 
out some days for hours and hours 
till I’m so P 

“Tired,” she was going to say, 
but decided that a more advisable 
word might be found under the 
circumstances. Failing to think of 
one at the moment, she continued 
irrelevantly, 

“I’m just as strong as—strong ! 
Everybody knows I can walk far 
better than Auntie!” 

“ But, Missy,” urged scandalized 
Sandy, “ye’ll no get. It’s no tae 
be expeckit. Yer Auntie’s awa, an’ 
yer nurse that’s left in chairge o’ 


” 
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“Nursie won’t know anything 
about it,” she said serenely. “ Now 
that I’m a big girl, she sleeps in 
the little room off mine, and I’m 
awake hours and hours before she 
is. Oh, Sandy, how she does snore! 
I don’t believe she’d hear me a bit 
if I got up early, and I’m sure I 
could dress myself for once. I 
can’t get out at the front door,” 
she continued reflectively, ‘for the 
big key is too heavy to turn; but 
the back-door is unlocked when the 
dairymaid gets up, and I’m sure I 
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could slip out without anybody 
seeing me. 

‘Sandy, dear!” She drew him 
down towards her with a pretty 
caressing gesture. ‘ Let youn me 
go to the fair together! I'll meet 
you here quite, quite early, before 
anybody is up, and we'll have such 
a good time. Please! Please! 
You’n me, Sandy !” 

‘But they'll miss ye, my wee 
lassie,” he said gently ; ‘an’, afore 
we was halfw’y there, a’body ’d be 
seekin’ ye, an’ there’d be an awfu’ 
stramash !” 

“Not if we started soon enough,” 
she answered pouting. ‘ Don’t 
you see ?—I just want a wee little 
peep of the music and dancing, and 
the merry-go-rounds, and the ladies 
in spanglies. I don’t care how soon 
they bring me away after that, and 
I’m sure I don’t care if they keep 
me on bread and milk for a week !” 

(Brava, little lady !— 


‘* Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife ! 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name !”) 


‘‘ But of course,” she went on cruel- 
ly, “ you want to go in the cart.” 

“Tt’s no that I’m mindin’ sae 
muckle aboot the cairt,” he said 
honestly, “‘ but I nae ken what I’m 
tae say tae my faither. I’m loath 
tae lee tae him at ony time; an’ 
he’d be sweer tae persuade that I 
was wantin’ the walk, for he kens 
fine I’m aye keen aboot the ridin’.” 
There was a long pause before he 
continued in a very low voice,— 
“ An’ I was tae get haudin’ the 
reins mysel’.” 

Oh, selfish little lady! Can’t 
you retire gracefully even now? 

“You could always come back 
in the cart,” she said. ‘“ But never 
mind; I'll go by myself. You 
won’t tell?” she demanded with 
sudden eagerness. 

Sandy hesitated. 
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“Na,” he said at last, “Tl no 
tell; an’—gin ye gang—ye'll no 
gang yer lane nayther, Missy. I'll 
watch for ye here aboot sax the 


For the first time in his life, 
with the exception of one awful 
week when he had his first and 
only experience of “the toothache,” 
Sandy lay awake that night for 
half an hour after he went to bed. 
True, as he had said, the chances 
were all in favour of the lady’s 
oversleeping herself; a healthy 
child, accustomed to breakfast at 
eight, was not likely to wake very 
early ; still, there was an amount 
of uncertainty about the whole ad- 
venture which sent cold shivers 
down the little lad’s spine. How- 
ever he was big and strong for his 
years, and quite able to take care 
of the bonny bit thing till the 
people began to get drunk ; and, 
of course, her friends would find 
her long before that. When they 
did find her—the very thought 
made him brace his muscles for a 
blow — of course there would be 
an “‘awfu’ stramash,” as he had 
told her, and then he must simply 
take the whipping and be done 
with it. 

He would never be allowed to 
speak to the little lady again,— 
that was certain. Everybody would 
say he had presumed on the favour 
“ Auntie” had shown him, and 
and here Sandy buried his face in 
the pillow, and, being a sensible 
boy, soon fell asleep. 

It was no hard task for him to 
wake at sunrise. He was old, as 
well as big, for his years, and he 
often rose early to help his mother 
with her “ chores,”—“ sairwrocht ” 
as she was with household cares 
and farm-labour combined. 

So five o’clock found him out in 
the road, with his flaxen head under 
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morn. It’s no like ye’ll be wauken ; 
but if so be as ye’re aye mindit tae 
gang—we'll gang thegither. Guid 
nicht !” 


the pump. He tried to be very 
quiet, but before he was fully 
equipped in his “ Sawbath claes” 
his father turned uneasily in the 
old box-bed. 

‘What's ta’en ye, Sandy?” he 
asked sleepily. ‘ Ye’re sune up. 
It’s no lang chappit five.” 

“ Ay,” said Sandy. “T’ll pit on 
the fire for my Mither. She’ll be 
thrang the day.” (He blushed 
deeply at his own wickedness as 
he said this.) “It’s a bonny day. 
I was thinkin’ I'd juist step on, an’ 
see if the berries are ripe in the 
den, —I daursay yell catch me 
up.” 

His heart nearly stood still with 
fright ; but, fortunately for him, his 
father was too much of an epicure 
to rouse himself unnecessarily from 
that delicious state of physical re- 
laxation which is half sleep and 
half waking. An hour or two later, 
however, the farm-labourer waxed 
eloquent on the subject to his 
wife. 

“There’s nae pleesurin’ thae lad- 
dies ava,” he said. ‘It’s nobbut 
twa-three days sin naethin’ wad 
please him but drivin’ the cairt, 
an’ here he is awa on his fit!” 

“Weel, there’s no muckle hairm 
i’ that,” said the mother, who al- 
ways kept a particularly warm 
corner in her heart for her ‘‘ cannie, 
mindfu’ laddie.” ‘Nae doobt he’s 
awa wi some o’ the ither laddies. 
He’s gey chief wi’ Ritchie’s An’ra 
the noo, an’ he was tae fut it. I’m 
houpin’ he’s ta’en a bit cake in’s 
pooch. It’s a gey lang road.” 

‘Hoot, they'll juist be playin’ 
theirsels, I’se warran’. They'll 
no win faur—I wadna wunner 
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but An’ra’s lippenin’ tae a lift frae 
hiz.” 


Meanwhile Sandy had mounted 
the hill towards the ‘“muckle 
hoose” in a state of no small per- 
turbation. No doubt she was 
sound asleep, the little lady,—un- 
conscious alike of nurse’s snoring 
and of all the wild dreams of the 
night before. Sandy had always 
been a quiet, steady laddie; but 
even he was well aware of the 
blighting effect of the morning 
light on plans that had seemed 
quite feasible at bedtime. 

Of course she wouldn’t be there: 
the very idea was ridiculous; and, 
as he came to this conclusion, he 
felt an odd little throb of disap- 
pointment in the midst of his 
mighty relief. 

Could it be possible? Yes, there 
she was!—limping along with 
a face as white as a snowdrop, 
cloak and bonnet all awry, and 
with one tiny boot and sock 
clutched almost convulsively in 
her chubby hand. 

“Oh, Sandy, dear Sandy!” she 
said, looking up with two large 
tears just ready to escape from her 
long eyelashes. “I have been so 
frightened! Nursie stopped snor- 
ing, and I was so afraid she’d wake 
up! I left my socks and boots to 
the last, because I thought if there 
wasn’t time I could go bare-footed 
at first ; but it does hurt so, Sandy ! 
I never thought a common road 
could be so prickly, And I 
couldn’t find the button-hook any- 
where. Do you think you'll be 
able to fasten them without? I’ve 
got one boot on, you see; but it 
isn’t buttoned.” 

“That will I!” said Sandy 
bravely, concealing his doubts like 
aman. “But we'll no bide for 


that the noo, Missy. Juist pu’t on 
onyw’y, till we get bye thae cottar- 
hooses.” 
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So, hand in hand, they started 
on their momentous journey, the 
knight and the lady. They were 
very silent at first, and an occa- 
sional sobbing sigh bore witness to 
the terrors the lady had come 
through ; but, after all, Nature is 
a kind mother to the little ones. 
It was a flat, agricultural landscape 
through which they passed, and you 
or I might have longed for moun- 
tain and wood to break its dreary 
monotony ; but the children were 
more than content. The unclouded 
sun overhead, the single row of 
scraggy trees by the roadside, the 
rippling burn, and the occasional 
late dog-roses, were enough to fill 
their tiny cups, without their know- 
ing how or why. 

So they gathered flowers, and 
cut switches, and chased the “ fly- 
ing blue-bells,” as Rosie called the 
azure-tinted butterflies, and enjoyed 
their common birthright to the full. 
Breakfast, of course, was quite a 
serious function. Sandy had 
secured a bit of oatcake, and Rosie 
had saved a biscuit from her supper 
the night before. These dainties 
were shared with the microscopic 
exactness of which only children 
are capable, and were followed by 
a raw turnip, together with a few 
unripe bramble-berries from the 
hedge, and some handfuls of water 
from the burn. Was not that 
something like a breakfast! And 
all the time the sweet “ caller” air 
caressed their heated brows, and 
swept away both memory and fore- 
cast ;—so you see for at least one 
sunny morning the knight and the 
lady knew what it was to live. 

To be sure no pleasure is wholly 
without alloy, and the knight had 
a very bad ten minutes when he 
tried to button the lady’s boots. 
It really was the very hardest bit 
of work he had ever attempted, 
and the beads of perspiration stood 
on his puckered forehead before he 
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had accomplished half of his task. 
Fortunately the lady was graciously 
pleased to let the matter rest there ; 
and, when the knight had washed 
his bruised red finger-tips in the 
burn, they continued their way. 

They must have covered fully a 
third of the ground when Sandy 
sighed deeply. 

“Tl be back at the schule the 
morn,” he said. 

“T’ve begun lessons too,” said 
she. ‘ What do they teach you at 
school, Sandy ?” 

“Oh, juist a’thing,” he replied 
with unconscious satire,—“ readin’, 
an’ writin’, an’ coontin’ ~ 

“T’ve got to subtraction,” said 
my lady proudly. 

“Have ye though? 
niver !” 

“How far have you got?” she 
pursued. 

“Weel,” said he unwillingly, 
“T’m a laddie, ye ken, an’ a muckle 
sicht aulder than ye, Missy. I’m 
at compoon’ long diveesion.” 

This was crushing ! 

“What's that?” asked the lady 
faintly. 

“Weel,” said Sandy, scratching 
his head in great perplexity, “ di- 
veesion is a wee thing like sub- 
trawction, ye ken, juist as multipli- 
cation is maist the same thing 
as addeetion—only different,” he 
added conscientiously. “ But there, 
what am I bletherin’ aboot? Ye’ve 
no gotten the length o’ multiplica- 
tion yet.” 

*“T know all about the multi- 
plication table,” said my lady 
severely ;—“‘ at least,” she added 
as an afterthought, “I’ve got as 
far as two times nine.” 

“Weel tae be sure! It’s juist 
wunnerfu! An what'll twa times 
nine be, Missy ?” 

He only wanted to help her to 
show off, but she looked at him 
as though he had' been convicted of 
cheating at cards. 


Weel I 
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‘“‘That’s not fair!” she said coldly. 

“Ts’t no? Than we'll drap it. 
I hadna tellt ye what ‘compoon’’ 
means.” 

‘“‘Tell me,” she said, still without 
effusion. 

- © Weel, ye see, it’s like this, In 
simple diveesion—or subtrawction 
—ye juist pit doon the feegures on 
yer sclate,—three, fower, sax, aucht, 
or whativer it may be. But in 
compoon’ subtrawction — or divee- 
sion—ye ken what it is ye’re deal- 
in’ wi’, an’ ye pit doon the like o’ 
money. Tak’ fowerpence frae sax- 
pence, or whativer it is that’s in 
the buik.” He was rather proud 
of himself for finding so simple an 
example. 

“Oh, I’d like that!” cried the 
lady, forgetting her grievance in a 
moment. ‘“TI’ll make Auntie teach 
me compound— what was it!—com- 
pound long division—to-morrow.” 

Sandy was sorely tempted to let 
this remark pass unchallenged, but 
he was too conscientious for that. 

“T doobt that’ll no dae, Missy,” 
he said, with the air of a man who 
will go to the stake for his convic- 
tions. ‘‘ Ye maun e’en gang through 
wi’ the simples, an’ than commence 
wi’ compoon’ addeetion.” 

The lady thought it was time to 
change the subject, and she did so 
like a true conversationalist, with 
no unseemly wrench. 

**Do you know how much I’ve 
got to spend at the fair, Sandy?” 
shesaid. ‘A shilling and sixpence 
penny!” And she produced the 
three coins in triumph. 

“My word!” 

“How much have 
Sandy ?” 

“Weel,” said he, looking rather 
unhappy, “I’m no mindit tae spen’ 
ower muckle, for I’m savin’ up tae 
buy a horse.” 

** A horse !” 

“Ay. My faither thinks I'll 
manage it by the time I’m twinty. 


you got, 
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‘Mony a pickle maks a mickle,’ he 
says. I’ve sax poun’ the noo, an’ 
maybe a wee thing mair. It’s 
maistly gey slaw wark coontin the 
bawbees, but I got a graun’ lift 
when my graunfaither deed. He 
left me five pun’.” 

“Oh, Sandy, how splendid!” 
cried the lady, moved to genuine 
enthusiasm. ‘A real big horse, 
instead of the stupid old gate. 
Will he be like Snowflake?” 

“ Ay,” said the boy, with the air 
of a connoisseur, such as his father 
might have assumed on tasting a 
sample of wheat,—‘no unlike Snow- 
flake, but no sae langnebbit, an’ a 
wee thing braider i’ the hench.” 

* And will you give me a ride, 
Sandy, as you did on the gate last 
night? You called the gate Snow- 
flake, you know.” 

The boy’s face fell. They had 
become such excellent friends in 
the last hour. 

‘“‘Ye maunna forget, Missy,” he 
said, “I’m no tae get it ere I’m 
twinty, an’ I doobt yell no be 
earin’ muckle aboot a ride than!” 

There was something irresistible 
in this argument, and the lady’s 
face fell too. 

“But, Sandy,” she said shyly, 
“ perhaps by the time you’re twenty, 
you'll be—a gentleman !” 

“Na, na,” he said with honest 
Scotch pride, “I’m no wantin’ tae 
be a gentleman. I’d suner be like 
my Faither, an’ mak’ the finest fur- 
row, an’ the strauchtest stack i’ the 
haill countra-side !” 

Alas, for the cloud no bigger than 
aman’s hand! There could be no 
doubt at all that a shadow had 
fallen upon the tiny “twosome,” 
and now the shadow began to 
darken. 

“D’ye no hear wheels?” said 
Sandy suddenly, stopping short, 
and putting down his ear to listen. 
“Ay, it’s a gig! Gang a wee thing 
forrit, Missy, in front o’ me, an’ I 
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daursay they’ll no tak’ muckle heed 
o’ ye. Carry this bit switch ower 
yer shouther, an’ pu’ yer bannet 
weel forrit. Ye’re in an awfu’ mess 
o’ dust—that’s ae guid thing—an’ 
no vera like yersel’.” 

In a few minutes the gig rattled 
past, and, fortunately, its occupants 
took no apparent notice of the two 
little travellers. 

“Tt’s a man an’ a wife,” said 
Sandy presently, ‘‘ but I dinna ken 
wha. I dauredna lift my een till 
they were bye. Nae doobt the 
gig’s been loaned them, an’ it’s ill 
kennin’ folk frae the luik o’ their 
backs on Fair day!” 

“Wha’s yon?” remarked the 
driver of the gig to his wife, when 
they were past. 

“T’m no that sure. The laddie’s 
like Tamson’s Sandy, but I nae ken 
wha the wee lassie can be. She 
disna favour the Tamsons ava.” 

The children drew a breath of 
relief, but before long a spring cart 
came up, and this time a woman 
leaned over to speak. 

“*Wha’s yon ye’ve gotten wi’ ye, 
Sandy?” quoth she. 

“A lassie,” said cautious Sandy. 

“T see fine it’s a lassie, but 
what’n a lassie? 

Then poor Sandy, driven to des- 
peration, was guilty of the one 
piece of unjustifiable rudeness of 
which I ever heard him accused,— 
such trite rudeness, too, unrelieved 
by a single spark of originality. 

“ Ask yer granny !” he said, with 
as bold an air as he could muster. 

A shout of laughter from the cart 
greeted this retort. Humour of 
the crudest type is allowed to pass 
muster on Fair day. 

But the baffled questioner did 
not join in the laugh. 

“My word!” she exclaimed 
angrily, ‘‘He’s no blate! An’ they 
say the Tamsons’ Sandy is that 
canny an’ fair-spoken. I niver!” 
“ Hoot, wumman, it’s the Fair!” 
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said her husband soothingly, and so 
the matter dropped. 

Thus danger Number Two passed 
by, but although the little lady 
had held up gallantly hitherto, 
there could be no doubt that her 
strength was beginning to flag. 
She denied vehemently that she 
was tired, and she still talked 
gaily of merry-go-rounds and “ ladies 
with gold spanglies” ; but, as Sandy 
looked at her drooping dusty little 
figure, he began to feel quite sure 
of what he had feared all along,— 
that she would never reach the Fair 
at all. 

He was still looking at her, with 
a very pitiful feeling in his honest 
heart, when a great cloud of dust 
came up behind them, and, when 
it settled—behold the figures of Mr 
and Mrs Thomson and the lady’s 
nurse !—not to speak of poor old 
Snowflake, patiently wondering why 
he had been lashed into such an 
unconscionable lather. 

At first it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish anything in the violent 
altercation that ensued ; but at last 
the nurse succeeded in dismounting 
from the cart, and—as is the way 
with nurses while an explanation 
is pending—shook her little charge 
violently by the shoulder. 

“T wunner at ye!” cried poor 
Sandy with trembling lips. “It 
wasna her blame—a wee bit thing 
like yon!” 

“ An’ ye’re no feared tae staun’ 
there an’ say it was your blame!” 
shouted Sandy’s father, white with 
rage, yet amazed, in the midst of 
his indignation, that a lad who had 
never needed a thrashing in his life 
should have earned one so richly 
now. ‘There'll no be ony Fair for 
you,maman. Ye'll gang straucht 
hame, an’ change yer claes, an’ when 
I come hame the nicht—ZJ’ll pay 
ye yy ” 

This was indeed an appalling 
threat ; for although Bill Thomson 
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was a decent, well-doing, kindly 
man in the main, it was not to be 
expected of human nature that the 
night after the Fair should find him 
in a peculiarly conciliatory or rea- 
sonable frame of mind. 

Sandy turned as white as a sheet 
of paper; but, selfish as my little 
lady was, this was more than she 
could bear. 

She shook off her nurse’s hold in 
a moment, and, darting up with 
crimson face and clenched fists to 
the huge, passionate man, she 
stamped her tiny foot on the 
dusty road. 

*‘ Tt’s not his blame!” she shout- 
ed, quivering with anger, and un- 
consciously making use of their own 
expression. “It’s not his blame, 
and you knowit! It’s my blame! 
He wanted to drive Snowflake. He 
didn’t want to bring me a bit; and 
I made him, I made him, I made 
him! I said I’d come alone, so he 
had to take care of me. And—and 
—and I made him promise not to 
tell,—so there / If you whip him, 
or send him home, or say a single 
word to him, I’ll”—she gasped 
literally for breath,—‘“ TLL KILL 
you !” 

And, having thus delivered her- 
self of all the points in the evidence, 
having even got safely through a 
most impressive peroration, counsel 
for the defence broke down in a 
torrent of tears, 

“Ts that true, Sandy?” said his 
mother, putting her arm round the 
trembling boy. 

Now Sandy had never lied to his 
mother in his life; and being, as 
I told you, only a common Scotch 
laddie, and no gallant French gen- 
tleman,—being, moreover, much too 
young and inexperienced for a heavy 
réle like that of knight in so trying 
a drama,—he hid his face in his 
mother’s shawl, and sobbed out a 
most unchivalrous “ Ay!” 

“Just to think,” cried Nurse, 
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still white with fright, ‘‘o’ that 
hussy, Sarah, never lettin’ on till 
we missed her that the bairns was 
together last night. I'll gie her a 
hearing once I get hame!” 

“Weel,” said Sandy’s mother 
cautiously, “I’ve nae doobt ava 
that Sarah’s gotten a fricht—as 
weel’s yersel /” 

But the hint was lost upon Nurse. 

“I’m that pleased,” she said, 
“that I didna telegraph tae the 
missis. There’s no need now for her 
tae ken onything aboot it.” 

“ Hoot, wumman!” said Mrs 
Thomson, “ Honesty’s aye the best 
policy. Tak’ my advice, an’ mak’ 
a clean breist o’t the meenit she 
pits her fit ower the door. She'll 
be wantin’ a word wi’ wersels as 
weel, I’m thinking !” 
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Nurse had come on with the 
Thomsons to save time, but had 
left word that the governess cart 
was to follow as soon as possible, 
so there was no difficulty about 
getting home. And so it was 
settled, with more immediate justice 
than we are accustomed to meet 
with in human affairs, that Sandy 
should go on to the Fair, as origin- 
ally arranged, and that the lady 
should be conducted ignominiously 
home by her nurse. 

I think I need scarcely inform 
the reader who has followed her 
fortunes thus far, that, under these 
trying circumstances, she conducted 
herself with due dignity, as a heroine 
should, flatly declining to excuse or 
incriminate herself in any way till 
* Auntie” should arrive. 


Til. 


The poor little lady had sobbed 
herself to sleep that night, and 
Auntie and I were still sitting 
over the drawing-room fire, con- 
gratulating ourselves and thanking 
Heaven that the adventure had 
ended no worse. ‘The fire had 
burned low, and we were talking of 
going to bed, when the door burst 
open, and our motherly old cook 
came in with a white, scared face. 

“If you please’m,” she said, 
“they say wee Sandy at the cottar- 
hooses is deein’, an’ he’s awfu’ 
keen tae see Miss Rosie.” 

“ Dying!” exclaimed Auntie. 
“What do you mean? He was 
well enough this morning.” 

“ Ay, but he’d an awfu’ accident 
at the Fair. He was on ane 0’ 
thae muckle swees, leanin’ atower 
tae speak tae the laddies below,— 
an’ he fell. He was kin’ o’ stunned 
like at the first, but he’s himsel’ 
the noo; only —they say —the 
doctor’s feared his neck’s broke.” 

“And does the doctor think 
there is any immediate danger ?” 





“ Ay. He niver thocht the 
laddie’d live tae get here, but the 
Mither, puir body, couldna rest till 
she got him hame; so they brocht 
him on a shutter. The doctor says 
it’s no a case in which he’d like tae 
be unco sure; but he’s no ex- 
peckin’ him—tae bide wi’s— till 
the morn.” 

“Then of course Rosie must go 
at once,” said Auntie hastily. 
“Tell Nurse to put on her warm 
dressing-gown, and wrap her up in 
a blanket.—No, stay. I'll go my- 
self. You'll come with us?” she 
said turning to me. 

Poor Rosie was sadly scared and 
disconcerted at being wakened out 
of her first sleep. I doubt whether 
such a thing had ever happened to 
her in all her baby life before. 

It was the grieve who had 
brought the news, and now, as he 
lighted us down the dark road, 
Auntie tried to prepare her little 
niece for what she was to see. 
This was no easy task, for, beyond a 
general idea, picked up mainly 
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from the servants, that God was 
responsible for most things, and 
might, or might not, be inclined 
to listen to human prayers,— the 
child had received no religious 
training at all; and the eclectic 
knowledge of Scripture, witnessed 
by her familiarity with the story of 
Jonah, had by no means been cal- 
culated to fan the flame of devotion. 
For Auntie was one of those people 
who believe that only a mature 
intelligence should grapple with 
what she called ‘‘the problems of 
religion.” 

The cottage consisted of a but and 
a ben, and we “ went ben” at once, 
while the grieve prepared the family 
for our visit. We drew back in a 
moment when we found the doctor 
in the sitting-room ; but the house 
was so small that it was impossible 
not to hear every word he said,— 
for he had brought with him his 
nephew, fresh from college. 

“T don’t see why you should 
suspect a cervical fracture, uncle,” 
the young man was saying. ‘There 
is no paralysis, and his breathing is 
practically all right.” 

“ That’s true, lad,” said our dear 
old A&sculapius, whom a_ happy 
chance had brought to the spot a 
few minutes after the accident. 
* But I got a creak once that I 
didn’t like, and I’m sure neither 
you nor me is wanting to get it 
again. Besides it’s not for noth- 
ing that he’s holding his head so 
stiff. I’ve got it now between 
sandbags, and I’ve told him to 
keep it steady (though that wouldn’t 
have been much use if Nature hadn’t 
been beforehand with me, as she 
mostly is). But we must make 
some better arrangement for the 
night, in case he falls asleep, puir 
laddie! I’ve told his mother it 
may come any minute, and—if it 
comes—it’s like to be over before 
she knows.” 

At this moment Mrs Thomson 
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entered the tiny passage in which 
we stood, and, after a vain con- 
vulsive effort to speak, beckoned 
to us to follow her. It is little to 
say that none of us will ever forget 
the sight that met our eyes as we 
entered the kitchen. 

By the smouldering embers of 
the fire sat the father, ill at ease in 
the unaccustomed “ braws” donned 
for the fair, his whole attitude one 
of the uttermost dejection. The 
light of a single tallow candle fell 
on the bed where the little patient 
was lying, strangely straight and 
stiff, but otherwise not half so 
changed as we had expected to 
find him. On one side his Mother 
stood by the head of the bed, look- 
ing at him — Ah, how she did 
look! Surely her very soul was 
flowing into his !—and on the other 
side sat the young minister who 
had lately come to the parish, with 
one hand stretched out towards the 
boy, the other grasping a well-worn 
Bible. 

A curious fit of shyness seemed 
to come over the little lad as we 
entered the room. Unable to turn 
away his head, he laid one hand 
across his eyes, while with the other 
he groped stiffly about the counter- 

ane, 

“T brocht ye a fairin’, Missy,” 
he said timidly. “ Whaur is’, 
Mither?” 

Half-blind with weeping, the poor 
woman put something into his hand, 
and he held it out to the little lady 
whom Auntie had placed on the 
foot of the bed. Surely half the 
pathos of death lies in the weird 
touches of comedy that cross his 
path to the very last. Solemnly 
Rosie held out her hand, and 
solemnly she took possession of a 
gingerbread man, and a bit of the 
crude red confection which is a 
staple commodity at the Fair. 

“Tt’s naethin’ by-ordinar,” he 
said humbly, recovering from his 
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shyness, now that the longed-for 
ordeal was over. ‘ No what I wad 
ha’ likit; but they wadna let me 
bide P 

“Na,” said his mother. “It was 
efter they had him on the shutter, 
and he’d begooed tae come tae his- 
sel’; but the doctor had tellt me 
Naethin’ wad please him but he 
maun get a fairin’ for Missy. I’m 
sure I just gruppit onythin’ that 
cam’ tae my han’, I canna even 
richtly ca’ tae mind that I p’yed 
for’t. It is a puir bit thing! Ye 
maun e’en excuse it.” 

“You dear little boy,” said 
Auntie, kneeling down by the 
bed, and stroking the rough brown 
hand. ‘“ You shouldn’t have spent 
your money on Rosie. She has 
lots of toys. When you get 
well re 

Here she broke down; but now 
Rosie, who had been sitting half 
dazed, suddenly found voice,— 

“And he didn’t mean to spend 
his pennies, Auntie. He’s saving 


up to buy a horse!” 
“Na, na,” said the boy hastily. 


“Hae they no tellt ye? I’m no 
gaun tae get better, Missy. The 
meenister says,” he added with a 
shy smile, “that he wadna wunner 
an they gied me a horse when I get 
there. He’s been readin’ me an 
awfu’ bonny scripter aboot the 
white horses. I’m no sae feared 0’ 
Heaven, an it’s like yon.” 

For just one moment the min- 
ister looked rather shamefacedly 
at Auntic. She was a beautiful 
woman, and he was very young, 
and they had had some wondrous 
discussions of late; but criticism 
was very far from Auntie’s eyes just 
then. 

“Tam sure you deserve a horse, 
if you want one,” she said, ‘‘ you 
little hero!” 

He pointed to the lady at the foot 
of the bed. 

“She was pluckier than me the 
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day,” he said simply. “I’ve been 
beat by a lassie.” 

“That you haven’t, darling! 
Rosie has told me all about it, and 
I’m sure she is as sorry as I am for 
the trouble she got you into. If 
Rosie grows up to be half as brave 
and good as you are 4 

Here Auntie broke down com- 
pletely, and a troubled look came 
over the little face. 

“T was aye mindit tae be guid 
tae my Mither when I was big. 
She’s been sair owerwrocht, puir 
Mither! But I’m thinkin’ God 
maun ken fine that He hasna gied 
me the chaunce,” 

The doctor had entered the room, 
but I don’t think there was one of 
us who could have found speech to 
answer this, when Rosie’s worldly 
little voice broke in upon the 
silence. 

“ But you must get well, Sandy ; 
indeed you must! [like you better 
than all the other boys—Ronald 
and Harold and Hugh. They’re so 
rough and selfish, and they won’t 
have girls in their games. If you'll 
only get well, Sandy—when your 
big—V’I—I’ll marry you, even if 
you're not a gentleman!” 

Did we laugh or cry? Both I 
think ; but the little knight on the 
borderland took the situation very 
seriously. 

“Ye’re unco guid, I’m sure, 
Missy,” he said simply ; “ but ye’re 
no for the like o’ me. It’s no that 
I couldna wark for ye. I could 
that! But ye’d aye need a wumman 
body tae dae for ye, and I’d no like 
tae see ye wantin’ the bonny bit 
things ye’ve been used tae, Maybe,” 
he went on, changing the subject 
with delicate tact, ‘the meenister 
wad read us yon bonny chapter 
again.” 

And without opening his Bible, 
the minister began in a deep sympa- 
thetic voice,— 

*“* And I saw heaven opened, 
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and behold a white horse, and he 
that sat upon him was called Faith- 
ful and True, and in righteousness 
he doth judge and make war. His 
eyes were as a flame of fire, and on 
his head were many crowns; and 
he had a name written, that no man 
knew but he himself. And he was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in 
blood: and his name is called The 
Word of God. And the armies 
which were in heaven followed him 
upon white horses, clothed in fine 
linen, white and clean.’” 

Did he think the next words 
were too stern for so young a dis- 
ciple? I do not know, but after a 
moment’s silence, he fell back upon 
the same allegory, as it issued from 
the lips of the prophet, in whose 
mighty heart and brain it first took 
form. 

“¢ And he said, Surely they are 
my people, children that will not 
| ” 

He paused again for a moment, 
and the poor mother broke in 
eagerly, “That’s him, sir, that’s 
Sandy! It’s as if it was wrote 
for him!” And then the minister 
went on, 

««¢____so he was their Saviour. 
In all their affliction he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved 
them: in his love and in his pity 
he redeemed them: and he bare 
them, and carried them—all the 
days.’” 

The little lady listened with rapt 
attention, straining her ears to catch 
every word ; and who knows what 
vague, grand image formed in her 
baby mind? As for the little 
knight, he forgot his injury, and 
with a hasty, unconscious effort, 


It was New Year’s Day, and a 
party of bright young girls were 
gathered in Rosie’s pretty boudoir 
waiting for afternoon tea. 
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turned to speak to the minister. 
In a moment he remembered, but 
it was too late. Even as he fell 
back, before he had time to guess 
that the summons had come, a 
change came over his brave little 
face. ... 

I think his young visitor scarcely 
noticed the change, for the doctor 
hastily signed to us to leave the 
room, and we went. 

Shivering with excitement we 
made our way up the dark avenue 
to the house. 

* Auntie,” whispered the heathen 
little lady, forcing her head out of 
the blanket and gazing all around, 
like a chicken from under its 
mother’s wing, “has the man on 
the white horse come to fetch 
him?” 

Poor Auntie! It would have 
taken a wondrously pure Agnosti- 
cism to stand the blast of a furnace 
like that. 

“T believe he has, darling,” she 
said, clasping her treasure more 
tightly. “‘He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom’ !” 


An hour later, when the little 
lady was sound asleep once more, 
Auntie stopped on the stair, candle 
in hand; and I saw she had been 
seized by one of those odd relapses 
into cynicism, with which her 
friends were so familiar. 

“T always knew Rosie was a 
witch,” she said lightly, “but the 
amount of discrimination she has 
shown in the last thirty hours——” 

Here the cynicism broke down, 
and the cynic made good her re- 
treat. 


“Leap Year!” said one of them, 
taking down a calendar from the 
mantel-piece. ‘ Now’s your chance, 
all of you!” And they jested as 
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young girls will, to whom life (in 
the orthodox social sense) is a 
“joke that’s just begun.” 

“T wonder,” said a dreamy voice, 
“whether any woman ever did 
avail herself of her privilege?” 

“Of course!” said Rosie calmly. 

A shout of indignation and sur- 
prise greeted this speech, for Rosie 
was far from being in the habit of 
giving away her own sex. 

“And, to hear her talk, you 
would think she knew anything 
about it!” laughed one. 

“T know this much about it,— 
that I have done it myself!” 

“You!” 

‘“ Proposed to a man!” 

*¢ Your first season, and the ball 
at your feet!” 

“‘ Nonsense !” 

“ Nevertheless it is true,” said 
Rosie quietly. ‘I was six years 
old, and he was nine. He was 
dying, and I said, if he would get 
well, ’d marry him. I would have 
done it, too,” she went on, looking 
round her royally, “if he would 
have had me,—though he was a 
farm-labourer’s son! His mother 
is one of my best friends to this 
day. I was a spoilt ill-mannered 
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little minx; and he I wish 
some of our fine gentlemen could 
learn manners from him! No well- 
worn tricks; none of the ‘little 
way’ which we women are supposed 
to be quite unable to resist; no 
surface veneer ;—only real chivalry 
and inborn fine breeding as deep as 
his brave little heart !” 

So then of course they made her 
tell the story, as I have tried to 
tell it to you. There was dead 
silence when she finished. She 
had risen towards the end, and had 
walked over to the window; but 
she was Auntie’s own child, and 
now she turned, and brought us 
back with a jar to 


‘The C Major of this life.” 


“Oddly enough,” she said, “we 
were at Duncairn last summer. 
The Fair came round while we were 
there; and oh, the noise and the 
squalor and the tawdriness! There 
was no escaping it. It seemed to 
blast the country for miles around. 
Sic transit gloria mundi /” 

“ Ay— mundi!” I answered 
thoughtfully. ‘But it seems to 
me that Sandy’s memory is won- 
drous green.’ 
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UnuikE the ‘ Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt,’ Mr Balfour’s new 
book has a positive title, yet in 
this respect the title seems to be 
an utter misnomer. It ought to 
have been called the Non-Founda- 
tions of Belief, for the tendency of 
the whole argument is to show 
that the ultimate truths of science 
and the supreme beliefs of ethics 
and theology are in the literal 
sense of the term unfounded. This 
does not mean that Mr Balfour 
holds that these beliefs are not to 
be accepted. His contention rather 
seems to be that they are therefore 
to be accepted without grounds— 
that is, without rational grounds. 
Hitherto mankind and_philoso- 
phers have derived their funda- 
mental beliefs from one or other 
of two sources, Ordinary men 
and a large number of philosophers 
have believed that the ultimate 
foundation of all our knowledge is 
experience, internal and external, 
—in Locke’s language, Sensation 
and Reflection,—in short, the evi- 
dence of the senses and the con- 
sciousness of what passes in our 
minds. Another set of philoso- 
phers, a more refined class of 
thinkers, are not satisfied with 
this. They are of opinion that a 
large number of our beliefs come 
from another, an a priori source ; 
that a priori intuitions and prin- 
ciples are necessary before the 
senses can give any evidence at 
all; that we must be furnished 
with certain a priori instruments 
wherewith to compel the senses to 
give evidence, and by means of 
which to test their utterances. 


The former are called Empirical 
philosophers ; the latter, to adopt 
Mr Balfour’s term, we may style 
Transcendentalists. 

But neither of these sources of 
belief will Mr Balfour acknow- 
ledge as affording rational grounds 
for the beliefs themselves. He 
will not indeed dispute that cer- 
tain organic causes, which we may 
if we choose call sensitive affec- 
tions, have produced the beliefs ; 
but, that the beliefs themselves 
are consistent with this their ori- 
gin, that is a different matter. 
The argument of more than half 
his book consists in showing that, 
if we seek to trace the rational 
proof of the beliefs, in the circum- 
stances of their origin, we shall 
never find it there, and the beliefs 
themselves will not continue to 
subsist. 

But if neither in experience nor 
in any @ priori principles can we 
find the justification of our ulti- 
mate convictions regarding the 
world and regarding man, where 
shall we find it? Where, in the 
name of all that is conceivable 
or imaginable, are the Foundations 
of Belief? They are not to be 
found in the senses. Even Tran- 
scendentalism cannot discover 
them. Mr Balfour will have 
none of it. Where are they? 
Mr Balfour must know, but he 
has kept this a secret to himself. 
We turn to his book and find no 
answer to the question. To all 
appearance these foundations exist 
in nubibus, waiting until some fine 
day they are rained down to us, 
as a special favour from heaven. 
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Meanwhile Mr Balfour uses 
their non-existence or seeming un- 
discoverableness as a ground, and 
a rational ground, for accepting 
current beliefs wholesale, without 
critical examination, wherever they 
may happen to exist. On this 
principle, whatever beliefs have 
been wrought in us by organic 
processes, social institutions, in- 
veterate class prejudices, or the 
hoary authority of immemorial 
existence, are to be received, and 
woe betide us if we dare to ques- 
tion them. Legal memory is said 
to reach back to the beginning of 
the reign of Richard I. (a.p. 1189). 
How far back shall philosophic 
memory extend? When shall the 
age of a belief give it title to pos- 
session of our minds by prescrip- 
tion, and how shall this principle 
itself be established as part of the 
common law of philosophy ? 

The truth is, to renounce the 
search for a rational proof and 
foundation for our beliefs is the 
destruction of philosophy. It is 
more than this. It is the destruc- 
tion of all progress. The uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the heritage of 
the ages, of whatever has come 
down to us from our ancestors, 
may be stout conservatism, but it 
would none the less be the arrest 
of all advance in science, in art, in 
political and social life, and in the- 
ology. Above all, God forbid 
that religion should ever be led to 
rest its case on pleadings such as 
these! There is a subtle all-per- 
vading air of scepticism in Mr 
Balfour’s book. To rest the su- 
preme convictions of religion upon 
the hoplessness of obtaining solid 
grounds for any convictions what- 
soever, scientific or otherwise, is 
one of the subtlest temptations 
that can assail the theologian. 
It is one with the spirit of Pilate’s 
question, What is truth? It is 
the spirit of Mephistopheles. 
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‘* Reason and knowledge but despise, 


Wherein man’s highest power still lies.” 


On this basis rests Mr Balfour’s 
Provisional philosophy or “ Pro- 
visional Unification.” Its one 
foundation is the foundationless- 
ness of other systems. This is its 
principle and its method, its begin- 
ning and its end. Has he then 
succeeded in laying this founda- 
tion? Has he succeeded in show- 
ing that what experience tells us 
is unverifiable, that the Empirical 
Philosophy reposes on an inconsist- 
ent foundation, and that the 
critical difficulties which Transcen- 
dentalism finds in the ordinary 
view of experience, can be accepted 
and retained apart from the meta- 
physical system that underlies 
them? In our opinion he has not 
succeeded, but has failed in each 
part of this enterprise. To none 
of these systems are we ourselves 
pledged,— 


‘¢ Sworn to no master, of no sect am I.” 


But what we do pledge ourselves 
to is the failure and inconsistency 
of Mr Balfour’s attempt to pit 
these philosophies, the one against 


the other, and to stand aloof 
himself. 

The argument contained in Mr 
Balfour’s book presents a striking 
resemblance to that put forward 
in Mr Kidd’s ‘Social Evolution.’ 
Mr Kidd has endeavoured to show 
that the undisputed sway of the 
intellect would, through its sub- 
serviency to the selfish instincts 
of the individual, be certainly 
antagonistic to the social evolution 
of the race. Natural selection, 
therefore, has ordained that only 
those races in which an irrational 
factor — viz., religion — has held 
in check the egoistic promptings 
of the intellect, have survived in 
the struggle for existence. Did 
not religion with its other-worldli- 

Cc 
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ness step in, the selfishness of the. 


individual would destroy society. 
The advantage on this theory con- 
ferred by religion, does not consist 
in the positive contents of re- 
ligious beliefs and the revelation 
of truth which they contain, in 
the correspondence of those beliefs 
with any fact or facts in the 
environment, but rather in their 
non - correspondence. By intro- 
ducing an illusory element into 
belief, it frees us from the conse- 
quences of conduct based on be- 
liefs possessing too close a cor- 
respondence with external facts, 
beliefs that are too clear-headed, 
that are, in fact, too true to be 
wholesome. It is easy in this 
way to show that religion per- 
forms an important function. It 
practises upon mankind a most 
beneficial deception. It not only 
performs that poetic function of 
exercising the imagination, which 
Mr Balfour in part iv. chapter i. 
assigns to metaphysics or philos- 
ophy, but it confers the great 
blessing that it leads us to base 
our conduct on a thoroughly un- 
sound foundation. This theory, 
founded on the most thorough 
Weismannic or ultra- Darwinian 
basis, is utterly opposed to the true 
idea of Evolution. Religious be- 
liefs are on this theory but acci- 
dental mental phenomena, the off- 
spring of an unlimited tendency 
to vary in all directions, but in 
this case possessing a kind of un- 
truth so irrational in its nature, 
that it happens to be peculiarly 
advantageous. 

Now of precisely the same char- 
acter is Mr Balfour’s argument 
contained in part i. of ‘The 
Foundations of Belief.’ The 
“naturalistic,” by which term he 
designates the scientific account 
of the origin of our beliefs, is 
apparently admitted, at least it 
is not challenged. But then, his 
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contention is, that this account 
of their origin is radically incon- 
sistent with the beliefs themselves ; 
that the emotions and sentiments 
with which moral action is re- 
garded, that the sense of freedom 
which morality implies, that the 
harmonisation of egoistic and al- 
truistic ends which it demands, 
and the adequate object of en- 
deavour which it postulates as its 
goal, are all impossible, or at least 
unaccounted for, on this theory 
of their origin: ergo, we are to 
accept the beliefs in spite of the 
scientific account of their origin, 
and unsupported by evidence or 
rational foundation of any sort. 

The question here arises, Is 
there this opposition between our 
ethical beliefs and the scientific 
theory of their origin? If, as we 
shall presently show, reason takes 
the lead in establishing a corre- 
spondence between man and his 
environment, and if morality be 
the highest outcome of this corre- 
spondence, then we may expect 
that between this practical reason 
and the scientific theory of its 
cause there will be, not disagree- 
ment, but the closest accordance. 

This theory of a disagreement, 
when applied to our esthetic feel- 
ings, is not productive of such seri- 
ous consequences. ‘No natural 
punishment being annexed to bad 
taste,” our sense of beauty may, it 
seems, be left to vary to order with 
the caprice of the moment. “ But 
if,” says Mr Balfour, “on the nat- 
uralistic hypothesis, the sentiments 
associated with beauty seem like a 
poor jest played on us by nature 
for no apparent purpose, those 
that gather round morality are, 
so to speak, a deliberate fraud 
perpetrated for a _ well-defined 
-end,” 

It is, however, when we come 
to reason, that we encounter the 
most startling consequences of the 
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line of argument which Mr Balfour 
has pursued. He directly assails 
the possibility of a correspondence 
between organism and environ- 
ment which shall be adequate for 
general knowledge. This, which 
is the foundation of his whole 
argument, the keystone of the 
arch of scepticism, is at the same 
time its weakest point. If he fails 
here, the opposition which he has 
tried to establish between morals 
and the scientific theory of morals 
breaks down. The possibility re- 
mains open that with reason to 
aid, natural causes should estab- 
lish far-reaching relations between 
human nature and interests the 
most unselfish and remote. Mr 
Balfour endeavours to sustain his 
position here by four arguments. 
He contends that a correspondence 
between organism and environment 
adequate for general knowledge 
postulates four things, none of 
which can be admitted. First, 


that samples of every sort of nat- 


ural manifestation are to be found 
in our narrow and limited world. 
Secondly, that these samples would 
permit nervous tissue to be modi- 
fied to respond specifically. Third- 
ly, that such specific modifications 
continue useful when our senses in 
their present shape are developed. 
Fourthly, that these modifications 
are more useful than those which 
might have been produced with the 
same material. (Pt. i. chap. iii.) 
Now, for refusing to concede 
these possibilities, Mr Balfour does 
not produce a shred of argument. 
He contents himself with assuring 
us that the first two propositions 
are simply incredible. And indeed, 
if his wording of the propositions 
be pressed, perhaps they are. That 
“samples” of every sort of natural 
manifestation occur in conscious- 
ness is more than we can venture 
to assert. The illustration of the 
Micromegas of Voltaire, to which 
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Mr Balfour alludes in this connec- 
tion, is sufficient to suggest that 
they do not; but that the pro- 
cesses of nature are symbolically 
typified in consciousness is a ten- 
able hypothesis, and he has said 
nothing to shake it. As is well 
known, Mr Spencer’s Transfigured 
Realism is based on just such a 
hypothesis as this. Our narrow 
and limited world of phenomena 
may thus be capable of entering 
into correspondences, if not direct- 
ly, at least indirectly, with a prac- 
tically unlimited nature, and Mr 
Balfour seems to admit as much 
in the note, an admission entirely 
inconsistent with the text. But 
when these considerations are 
taken into account, all incredi- 
bility attaching to the second 
proposition disappears. Had Mr 
Balfour but carefully studied the 
First Principles of Mr Spencer, he 
would have learned that such 
specific modification, or regular 
and definite response to external 
stimulus, is a necessary conse- 
quence of the laws governing the 
distribution of matter and motion 
in the universe, acting under the 
all-pervading principle of the per- 
sistence of force. From this point 
of view, paradoxical as it may 
seem, we may directly contradict 
Mr Balfour’s assertion that “‘atoms 
have no prejudices in favour of 
truth.” Being themselves the ob- 
ject of it, they tend towards truth 
by the operation of inexorable 
laws. The same considerations 
obviate all the improbability which 
seems to attach to the third and 
fourth propositions. The third ob- 
jection seems to imply that the 
universe to which such specific 
modifications correspond is a con- 
tinually fluctuating chaos from 
which the persistence of force, and 
persistence of relations between 
forces, correlation, direction, and 
rhythm, had all disappeared. But 
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once we recognise that the corre- 
spondence which life implies is a 
continuous adjustment in which 
present correspondences merge in 
other deeper and more complex 
ones, the bottom is knocked out of 
the third and fourth objections: 
out of the fourth, because useful 
modifications are those which 
establish a correspondence with 
the environment and because they 
establish it. But of all these 
kinds of correspondence none is 
more significant than that which 
reason establishes, by means of 
which the mind, instead of being 
tied down to one definite reaction, 
is enabled to vary the correspond- 
ence itself, in accordance with 
varying conditions of reality. So 
long as nature and society present 
so much multiplicity in unity, 
such variety amid uniformity of 
law, we need feel no anxiety as to 
the approach of that state of things 
which Mr Balfour dreads, when 
we shall be perfectly good, but at 
the same time perfectly idiotic. 
And here we have reached a 
point where the general futility 
of such theories as those of Mr 
Kidd and Mr Balfour becomes ap- 
parent. Both these theories rest 
upon an asserted “ want of balance 
between our intellectual vision and 
the circumstances of our actual 
existence.” Our intellectual vision, 
were it not corrected by the 
blind action of religious instinct, 
would, according to Mr Kidd, be 
fatal to our existence, if not as 
individuals, at least as a race of 
beings gradually ascending in the 
scale of existence. This theory 
seems to assign intellectual vision 
to science. Mr Balfour, however, 
seems to assign intellectual vision 
to beliefs, however they may hap- 
pen to be obtained ; and as beliefs 
collected at random, and taken in 
globo, with the eyes shut as chil- 
dren take medicine, are not by any 
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means sure to harmonise with ‘the 
circumstances of our actual exist- 
ence,” why, then so much the worse 
for “the circumstances.” 

In reality, does it not seem a 
much more reasonable view than 
that advocated by either of these 
writers, if we hold that the general 
laws of nature upon which evolu- 
tion depends, also effect a corre- 
spondence between the organism 
and the environment, and that 
all advance means simply growth 
in the extent and complexity of 
this correspondence? Such a view 
supposes that the tendency of evol- 
ution is towards truth, that error 
is fatal, and that the peculiar kind 
of correspondence which psychic 
development implies can in some 
measure dictate the course of 
events and determine the direc- 
tion in which further progress 
lies. The ultra-Darwinian theory 
of evolution, which leaves every- 
thing to chance variation and the 
selective action of environing con- 
ditions, seems to many men of 
science insufficient to account for 
the phenomena. Some have there- 
fore fallen back on an internal 
principle moulding the develop- 
ment. Of this nature is Wundt’s 
theory of Heterogony. But a meta- 
physical principle, an occult quality, 
an invisible nisus not interpretable 
in hard facts, is a suspicious article 
in the repertory of science. What 
is required is such a positive theory 
of the internal factor as shall ex- 
plain that general appearance of 
a preconceived plan, without the 
rigidity of an unalterable resolve 
which exists in nature. 

Interpreted in this way, are the 
feelings and sentiments of morality, 
the perception of beauty, and the 
processes of reasoning, incapable 
of being reconciled with the rela- 
tion which exists between us and 
the environment? Are they not 
rather phases and manifestations 
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of that correspondence between 
ourselves and the circumstances 
of our existence which the con- 
tinuous action of nature has pro- 
duced? Are ‘“ Righteousness, 
Beauty, and Reason” entities 
which have descended, like the 
gods of Olympus, sometimes to 
work blessing, but more often 
confusion, in human affairs, and 
to set man at variance with his 
surroundings, or are they not 
rather the sum and substance of 
all that humanity has learned, the 
infinite teaching of the ages? Sure- 
ly, with Dr Maudsley, we must 
rather regard reason and morality 
as the crown of mental evolution. 

Still, it may be said, ‘‘ Has not 
Mr Balfour established the exist- 
ence of a complete disagreement 
between not merely the beliefs 
connected with morality, but be- 
tween the beliefs on which science 
rests and the scientific theory of 
the origin of these beliefs? Before 
you can claim the beliefs of moral- 
ity and reason as in complete ac- 
cordance with science, you must 
meet this latter difficulty.” 

This difficulty is really borrowed 
from a class of men whom Mr Bal- 
four designates as transcendental- 
ists. Their theory is supposed to 
be derived from Kant or Hegel. 
In the form in which it is here 
presented, it emanates from the 
late Professor Green, who, in his 
Introduction to Hume, laboured 
hard to prove that the senses 
could tell us nothing, that sen- 
sations could not even exist, with- 
out categories and relations and 
an eternal consciousness gradu- 
ally communicating itself to a 
finite consciousness, all assisting 
in the process. It is not neces- 
sary to deal with this theory on 
its positive side. It is not exactly 
Kantian or Hegelian. It reminds 
one most of Fichte. On its nega- 
tive side, it asserts that sensations 
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cannot exist by themselves—that 
is, apart from all this apparatus. 
Is that for one moment tenable? 
Apparently the rational conclu- 
sion on this system is, that sen- 
sation cannot exist at all. Mr 
Balfour complains piteously of 
the ‘refractory,” ‘‘irreducible” 
element of sensation, meaning ap- 
parently that it ought not to be 
there at all. Sensation implies 
the thing-in-itself, and the latter 
is a riddle on Kant’s system, and 
ought to be got rid of. But this, 
again, is more than he is willing 
to grant. He holds with Kant 
that without matter categories are 
empty. Relations imply something 
related. The @ priori relations 
leave no room for the contingent. 
Above all, whence comes the diffi- 
culty of understanding creation 
when we already know the 
thoughts of God in creation? 

These objections are put by Mr 
Balfour, and they are fatal at 
least to Professor Green’s method 
of treating the transcendental 
problem. But why then urge 
against the empirical philosophy 
difficulties which derive their whole 
force from a distorted view of the 
evidence of consciousness and the 
imaginary a priori necessities of 
the idealist? At the commence- 
ment of the chapter on “ Idealism 
after some recent English writ- 
ings,” Mr Balfour says :— 


“The difficulties in the way of an 
empirical philosophy of science, with 
which we dealt in the last chapter, 
largely arise from the conflict which 
exists between two parts of a sys- 
tem, the scientific half of which re- 
quires us to regard experience as an 
effect of an external and independent 
world, while the philosophic or epis- 
temological half offers this same ex- 
perience to us as the sole ground- 
work and logical foundation on which 
any knowledge whatever of an ex- 
ternal and jidepinelient world may be 
rationally based.” 
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Now this is precisely the con- 
flict which Professor Green forces 
on the clear and _ transparent 
thought of Locke, with, it must 
be confessed, no little twisting 
of the meaning and distortion of 
the language.1 But on what sup- 
position does this conflict rest? 
The assumption underlying Pro- 
fessor Green’s theory was that a 
consciousness fleeting in time 
could never apprehend itself as 
such, much less apprehend other 
things. Only an eternal conscious- 
ness, standing outside the series of 
mental states and capable of weld- 
ing them together with categories 
and intelligible relations, could 
enable us to know anything. 
Needless to say, of these positions 
no proof was given. That a pro- 
cess in time is incapable of con- 
sciously apprehending the moments 
of which it consists is no self- 
evident proposition. Philosophy 
may doubtless teach us to analyse 
that stream of sensations and ideas 
which forms our mental life differ- 
ently from what we have hitherto 
done ; its contents may come out 
rich in meaning and complex in 
relations; but that we shall be 
able to find in it anything that 
is not itself part of the series is 
in the highest degree improbable. 
Meanwhile, until it can be shown 
that the process of consciousness, 
even as a process in time, is incap- 
able of apprehending itself and the 
events which occur in it, we may 
dismiss the philosophy of Green 
and the difficulties which it raises 
from consideration. These diffi- 
culties are not independent of 
the philosophic position, supposed 
necessary in order to remove them. 


Difficulties and theory stand and 
fall together. 

There are many other interest- 
ing points in Mr Balfour’s book. 
Before concluding we shall touch 
upon one of them. In a note 
appended to chapter ii. part iv., 
the author declares that the 
Church’s decisions on the doc- 
trine of the Trinity were not in 
the nature of explanations. 


“They were, in fact, precisely the 
reverse. They were the negation of 
explanations. The various heresies 
which it combated were, broadly 
speaking, all endeavours to bring 
the mystery as far as possible into 
harmony with contemporary specu- 
lations, Gnostic, Neo- Platonic, or 
Rationalising, to relieve it from this 
or that difficulty,—in short, to do 
something towards explaining it. 
The Church held that all such ex- 

lanation or partial explanations 
inflicted irremediable impoverish- 
ment on the idea of the Godhead 
which was essentially involved in 
the Christian revelation. They in- 
sisted on preserving that idea in all 
its inexplicable fulness.” 


To those who remember with 
what pains ecclesiastical writers 
and the fathers of the Ohurch, 
an Origen and a St Augustine, 
sought to illustrate and symbolise 
by finite analogies the transcendent 
mystery of the Godhead, it will be 
news to hear that the Church was 
averse to trying to explain it. 
The national emblem of the sister 
kingdom, the shamrock, would of 
itself refute the assertion. Still, 
if we interpret the passage as 
merely affirming that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is and remains an 
unfathomable mystery, which, 
deeply interwoven with the being 





1 T still remember the shock I received on coming across in the ‘ Introduction’ 
words quoted from Locke, with reference given and in all the impressiveness of 


inverted commas. 


Did Locke say that? My recollection was different. On 


referring to the passage, I found the context just reversed the meaning attributed 


to Locke. 
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of things and brought home to 
man by his own psychical nature, 
is nevertheless but dimly appre- 
hended and never completely 
understood by us, we may admit 
that it expresses a deep and an 
important truth. Even writers 
like Dr Maudsley, little as they 
may incline to the paths of the 
theologian, have still, on an im- 
partial view of the universe, felt 
constrained to admit that he who 
reflects upon it is forced in the 
end to the recognition of some- 
thing like this. ‘‘ We come back, 
indeed, to something which, how- 
ever we name it or forbear to 
name it, is very like the theological 
Trinity—God the Unrevealed and 
Unrevealable, God the Revealed 
and God the Revealer.” But if, 
on the other hand, we interpret 
the passage we have quoted, as 
the tenor of Mr Balfour’s book 
seems to require that we should 
interpret it, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity relates to something 
so totally out of touch with any- 
thing in the nature of things and 
the intellect of man, that we can 
only speak of the mystery in 
negations, can only declare what 
it is not, but never what it is— 
then this profound mystery ceases 
to be mysterious, and Mr Balfour’s 
observation regarding the teaching 
of the Church remains ingenious, 
but will at the same time be found 
to be not a little cynical. 

It is unnecessary to go into the 
grounds of the distrust, manifested 
by Mr Balfour, of the historic 
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formulas in which the Church has 


expressed its consciousness regard- 


ing the solemn truths committed 
to its care. To him those formulas 
commend themselves chiefly by 
their ambiguity. We must, ac- 
cording to him, distinguish care- 
fully between the accuracy of any 
formula and the real truth of the 
various beliefs it is capable of ex- 
pressing. In this latter regard he 
seems to think all formulas are 
pretty much on the same footing, 
equally accurate, or rather equally 
inaccurate, ‘so minute is the paral- 
lax of Infinite Truth.” 

Finally, we must protest against 
the central doctrine of this book, 
that there is ‘“‘an ineffaceable in- 
congruity between the origin of 
our beliefs and the beliefs them- 
selves.” A philosophy resting on 
this assumption cannot fulfil even 
a temporary purpose. <A “pro- 
visional unification” can never be 
based upon any system which 
postulates ultimate incoherence be- 
tween man’s external and internal 
existence. We cannot see the 
necessity why there must be “ in- 
coherences in any system.” We 
look forward rather to a view of 
the world, in which the causation 
of belief shall be seen to be im- 
plicitly rational, and in which a 
unification of beliefs, ethical and 
scientific, shall be perceived to be 
a demonstrable necessity. So far 
as Mr Balfour’s book is opposed to 
such a result, we can only regard 
it as retrograde in its tendency, 
and sophistical in its conclusions, 














Illusion. 


ILLUSION. 


I. 


Mernovueut that it was morn, and that I woke 
As from some lake Lethéan, dim and deep, 
To see the brightest dawn that ever broke 
O’er happiest Dreamland of enchanted sleep. 
What country of the Sun—what isle entrancing, 
"Neath pearly dews of morn, did thus appear ! 
Waves of what sapphire sea beyond were dancing! 
Birds of what Paradise trilled songs so clear? 
Flow’rs of what Eden-land bloomed far and near? 


II. 


Now as I wondered thus, there was begot 
A yearning in my soul,—though Heav’n enthralled, 
How were it Heav’n to me, where one was not? 
But lo! her spirit answered as mine called. 
I heard a dulcet voice whose welcome thrilled me, 
The self-same tender voice that, sweet and low 
And ever unforgotten, first had filled me 
With Love’s divine elixir, when the flow 
Of life was in its summer—long ago! 


Ill, 


I lifted up mine eyes, and found her there 

On Heav’n’s bright threshold, whilst the blue above 
Blushed with the Orient, and the ambient air 

Was palpitant with music, breathing Love. 
O, thrilling ecstasy—delight supernal ! 

To know that our rapt spirits would entwine 
Whilst the calm cycles of a Life eternal 

Moved to the music of a Sphere divine, 
To know that my beloved for aye was mine! 


IV. 


It was indeed delight, but ’twas not such 
As mortal lovers learn,—it knew no chill, 
No pang of parting, nought of sorrow’s touch, 
Of passion’s fever, or privation’s ill: 
It held no dregs of bitter ‘neath its sweetness, 
It had no fear of loss to mar its gain; 
In that far altitude of Love’s completeness, 
All purified from dross and Earthly stain, 
Still deep and calm and constant it would reign. 
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Illusion. 


V. 


Above her dreamful face, so dazzling fair, 
Whereon such sweet serenity did brood, 
There shone the golden nimbus of her hair, 
Whose radiance from the sunrise had been wooed ; 
And stainless lilies gleamed amid the brightness 
Of those luxuriant tresses rippling low ; 
And o’er her calm young brow of milky whiteness 
A wreath of carmine blossoms cast a glow 
Like fires of sunset when they flush the snow. 


VI. 


How fair thou wert, beloved! O, I have caught 
Glimpses of Morn and Summer floating by 

With eyes of dew, and hair of sunbeans wrought, 
And robes of azure mist or rainbow dye; 

And I have dreamt of beauty soft-beguiling,— 
Of dawn-kist Aphrodité veiled in foam, 

Laving her golden locks, and skyward smiling 
To woo the Sun-god from his airy dome, 

To woo him downward to her crystal home ;— 


Vil. 


But fairer than the Summer, or the Morn, 
Or Beauty’s fabled goddess, thou didst rise 
Upon that radiant shore of Dreamland born ; 
And love-lit was the welcome of thine eyes. 
But lo! e’en as our eager hands were twining, 
Those eyes, like splendid stars, withdrew their light. 
I saw their starry azure—soft and shining 
As twin cerulean flowers with dew-gleams bright, 


Fading and fading . . . and behold! ’twas Night. 
VIII. 
Thus did I wake . . . and I am mortal still,— 


I, who to Immortality did soar! 

Now would I die indeed if grief could kill. 
“T am not like the gods,”—the Dream is o’er. 

Ah Heav’n! that I might know, by some sure token, 
That when my body sleeps, past mortal call, 

My soul shall find its Dream, that now is broken, 
And hear thy dulcet welcome softly fall 

On some diviner shore, where Love is All. 


ALicE Mackay. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—MELITTA NO. 2. 


As the time approached that was 
to make Phemie a mother, Madame 
de Kronenfels began again to grow 
more assiduous in her visits to the 
young couple on the first floor. 
For a time—especially since the 
incident of the bridal wreath—the 
old lady had resolved to keep aloof 
from the misguided young woman 
who had proved herself so unwill- 
ing to submit to wisdom and ex- 
perience ; but now the prospect of 
having a baby to manage was too 
much for her self-control, and she 
felt it to be an imperative duty to 
see, so far as lay in her power, 
that the expected infant should be 
ushered into the world in orthodox 
German fashion. 

Thus it proved to be a consider- 
able shock to her feelings when, 
dropping in upon Phemie one 
sultry August afternoon, she dis- 
covered her in the act of unpacking 
a large case of baby’s linen that 
had just arrived from England. 
Chrissy, now married for nearly 
six months, had with characteristic 
promptitude decided upon giving 
her husband an heir with as little 
delay as possible ; and in selecting 
the layette for her own child, she 
had ordered a duplicate set to be 
made for the expected little Wolfs- 
berg, in order, as she said, that the 
two little cousins might begin life 
under the same conditions. 

** And do you absolutely mean to 
tell me,” said Madame Kronenfels, 
holding up a long white baby’s 
gown between her fingers, and re- 
garding it with an expression of as 
concentrated disgust as though, in- 
stead of being composed of dainty 
lace and ethereal muslin, it had 
been some nauseous and infected 





garment—“do you mean to tell 
me that you seriously think of put- 
ting your poor helpless infant into 
this long limp petticoat that can 
give neither warmth nor support to 
its tender limbs?” 

“‘Of course,” returned Phemie, 
calmly ; “how else should I dress 
it? Chrissy’s baby is going to have 
just the same clothes as mine.” 

“Tt will certainly grow up hunch- 
backed,” said Madame Kronenfels, 
wringing her hands with an agonised 
gesture. 

“Then at that rate the whole 
English nation would necessarily 
be hunchbacked, if long clothes and 
deformity were to go hand in hand.” 

“T have never been in England, 
and therefore cannot judge,” said 
the old lady, in a tone of guarded 
reservation, which seemed to imply 
that for anything she knew straight 
limbs might be the exception and 
not the rule over there. “I can 
only say that I kept dear Melitta 
in her swaddling cushion for nearly 
eight months, and never had cause 
to regret it, for no one could say 
that she was not a fine-grown, well- 
developed young woman.” 

“ And am I then crippled or de- 
formed?” asked Phemie, hotly. “I 
never wore swaddling-clothes in my 
life ; but are not my limbs every bit 
as straight as Melitta’s were?” 

Thus called upon to draw com- 
parisons, Madame Kronenfels was 
forced grudgingly to admit that, by 
what she considered to bea wonder, 
Phemie had apparently evaded the 
pernicious results of the English 
system. “But my dear Melitta 
was taller than you are,” she added, 
with a faint inflection of triumph in 
her tone. 
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“She was certainly much fatter 
than I am, if her picture does her 
justice,” retorted Phemie, who was 
beginning to feel more and more 
galled by the elder woman’s tone 
and manner ; “ but I do not know 
that that is necessarily an advant- 
age. In England we do not con- 
sider the value of a woman to 
depend mainly on weight and 
measure.” 

“No German mother who loved 
her child would think of exposing 
it to the dangers inseparable from 
those loose floating skirts,” said 
Madame Kronenfels, reverting to 
the original point of dissension. 

“And no English mother would 
ever think of tying up her child in 
that ridiculous fashion, just as if it 
were a sack of potatoes or a bundle 
of cabbage, instead of a free-born 
human being.” 

‘“‘ And what does Leo say to these 
outlandish fashions, I wonder ?” 

“Of course Leo is content to let 
me do as I choose in this matter,” 
said Phemie, with some dignity. 
“* No man could be so absurd as to 
interfere with nursery details of 
which he understands nothing.” 

‘‘ All the same, I shall consider 
it my duty to speak to Leo this 
very day. You know that I have 
never ceased regarding him asa son- 
in-law, and I shall certainly open 
his eyes on this subject.” 

“Speak to him if you please, but 
that shall not prevent me from 
dressing my baby after my own 
fashion.” 

““T am quite sure that Leo cannot 
desire his son to be otherwise 
treated than it would have been 
had dear Melitta been its mother.” 

The combination of thunder in 
the air, which had been oppressively 
weighing on Phemie’s nerves all 
day, and of the irritation produced 
by Madame de Kronenfels’ last 
words, proved to be too much for 
her self-control. 
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“ But Melitta will never be its 
mother !” she exclaimed, springing 
up from her chair with an abrupt 
movement that set Schiller and 
Goethe tottering perilously on their 
pedestals. ‘‘ Never—never—never ! 
—do you hear !—and—and—TI hate 
Melitta !” she finished, with a sort 
of strangled sob, as she brushed past 
the discomfited old lady, and rushed 
from the room, supremely indifferent 
to the sound of a terrible crash 
which reached her ear as she was 
closing the door. 

Leo, coming in from the riding- 
school a few minutes later, found 
Madame Kronenfels weeping copi- 
ously in the drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by the shattered frag- 
ments of Schiller and Goethe that 
lay strewn about the carpet, while 
Phemie, who had meanwhile thrown 
herself upon her bed, had evidently 
been employed in much the same 
fashion, for her eyes were suspi- 
ciously red, and her face hot and 
flushed. 

When with some difficulty Leo 
had contrived to grasp the outlines 
of the situation, he was both an- 
noyed and alarmed. To effect a re- 
conciliation between the two ladies 
just now was evidently out of the 
question, and as Phemie’s state of 
health required the greatest con- 
sideration, Leo saw himself obliged 
to request Melitta’s mother to desist 
her visits for the present. 

The plaster-of-Paris wrecks of the 
two great German poets were swept 
from the room and deposited in the 
dust-bin ; but the injury done to 
Phemie by this uncalled-for agitation 
was of a less evanescent nature. 
She was taken ill that same night, 
and before morning had given birth 
prematurely to a frail delicate little 
girl, who did not seem likely to sur- 
vive many hours. Phemie herself, 
her face almost as white as the pil- 
low on which it rested, looked 
more like a ghost than a living 
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woman, and the doctor in attend- 
ance shook his head on realising how 
weak was her pulse and how great 
the state of physical prostration. 

Very often, however, it is just 
those frail delicate-looking women 
that have the greatest latent re- 
sources of resisting power and nerv- 
ous energy ; and so, to everybody’s 
surprise, on the third day after the 
event Phemie was able to sit up in 
bed and began to take interest in her 
baby, in whose little brown crumpled 
face she had discovered an unmis- 
takable resemblance to her sister 
Chrissy. 

“Tt has got just Chrissy’s little 
snub nose and her pointed chin,” she 
declared. “Iam so glad that it is 
going to be like an English baby 
after all!” Then she appeared sud- 
denly to remember something else, 
for she called Leo to her side, and 
told him in a whisper that she 
wished Madame Kronenfels to be 
sent for. 

Leo looked doubtful. 

“T don’t know if it is wise,” he 
objected, “ after the agitation of last 
Monday: ” 

But Phemie persisted in her de- 
sire. She wanted to speak to the 
old lady directly, as she had some- 
thing very particular to say, and 
Leo need have no fear at all of the 
result. 

And when, some minutes later, 
Madame de Kronenfels, in consider- 
able trepidation, and in some inde- 
cision as to whether she was to re- 
gard herself as a culprit or a martyr, 
approached the sickbed, she was 
utterly taken by surprise when 
Phemie, catching hold of her hand, 
drew her down near enough to 
whisper in her ear as she pointed to 
the sleeping infant beside her— 

“Tam going to call her Melitta, 
and then you will be able to love 
me a little, will you not? and will 
forgive me for having taken her 
place ?” 
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‘Bless you, my child!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, now fairly 
beginning to sob, as she seized hold 
of Phemie’s hand and insisted on 
kissing it effusively. “ You are an 
angel, that is what you are, and I 
should have seen it long ago were 
I not a wicked selfish old woman 
who has been driven half-crazy with 
grief at having lost all she possessed 
in the world !” 

After this tearful reconciliation, 
the old woman and the young one 
became staunch friends, and even 
the manifold differences of national 
customs regarding the bringing up 
of infants failed again to disturb 
their new-born alliance. Rather, on 
the contrary, did each of them seem 
anxious to make concessions to the 
prejudices of the other, and it was 
Phemie herself who decided that 
whilst baby was invariably to wear 
her English frocks in the nursery, a 
German swaddling-pillow was to be 
made use of for carrying it out walk- 
ing, as she had come to perceive 
that in certain cases and contin- 
gencies this mode of attire was not 
without its advantages. 

After all, it did not greatly sig- 
nify what the little Melitta wore, 
since Providence had decreed that 
she was not to require earthly garb 
of any sort for long ; and just about 
the same time that the English 
newspapers contained the announce- 
ment that the wife of Mr Blushwood 
of Blushwood had given birth to a 
son and heir, Melitta No. 2 was laid 
to rest in the same churchyard 
where the first Melitta reposed. 
The child thus prematurely born 
could never have been reared, the 
doctor said, and it was only a wonder 
that it had survived so long. But 
its short life had not been wasted, 
since it served to bring permanently 
together two hitherto discordant 
natures, and to restore peace and 
contentment to the heart of a lonely 
old woman. 
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It was also about this time that 
Riki Giffingen became the wife of 
Colonel Farkas, and in the spring 
following upon these events the 
Hussars received marching 
orders for Transylvania. The only 
one of the officers who did not ac- 
company the regiment to its new 
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garrison was Poldi Wolfsberg, for 
he bad meanwhile had the good luck 
to be attached to the service of the 
Archduke William, who, in his ca- 
pacity of Grand-Master of the Teu- 
tonic! Order, always selected his 
aides-de-camp from the ranks of 
the German Knights. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST. 


The third and fourth years of 
Phemie’s married life passed by 
without bringing any very startling 
events in their train, except the 
death of Mr Dalrymple, who had suc- 
cumbed to an attack of dysentery in 
the West Indies. He left his affairs 
in considerable disorder, as presently 
appeared, and Laird’s Hill proved 
to be mortgaged up to very nearly 
its entire value. Luckily a pur- 
chaser was soon found in the person 
of a rich ironmaster, desirous of 
spending his money in the same 
neighbourhood where he had made 
it; but even after the transfer was 
effected, and all the affairs wound 
up, there remained barely £4000 for 
each of the girls, instead of the 
£10,000 that had been understood 
to be their expected fortunes. In 
Chrissy’s case this signified little, 
since she had made a rich marriage, 
and if Leo felt any disappointment 
on the subject of his wife’s dowry, 
he certainly did not show it. He 
had married Phemie for love and 
not for money, and was entirely 
satisfied with his choice. 

Was Phemie herself equally con- 
tented with her chosen lot? At 
first this had certainly appeared to 
be the case ; but towards the close 
of their third year of married life, 
a slight, very slight, change in 
mood and expression might have 
been detected by a close psycho- 
logical observer. Was it perhaps 
the geographical position of Tran- 
sylvania which, making her feel so 





entirely removed from all previous 
ties and associations, was oppress- 
ing her by a feeling of unwonted 
isolation? Or else was it not 
rather due to the fact that no 
second child had come to replace 
what she had lost? but certain it 
is that she had become more irrit- 
able and capricious than she used 
to be, was prone to long fits of 
melancholy abstraction, and that 
she no longer seemed to enjoy as 
formerly those simple pleasures 
which alone were- permitted b 
their limited income. All these 
symptoms were greatly increased 
when it became known that Chrissy 
had given birth to another boy in 
the second year of her marriage. 
“Chrissy has got everything and 
I have got nothing,” Phemie caught 
herself thinking once; but the 
thought, scarcely formed, was 
checked again with a sort of fear- 
ful shame. Nothing? How could 
any woman with a husband like 
Leo ever say she had nothing? 
And as she recalled to mind the 
round red face of the fox-hunting 
squire who had become her sister’s 
husband, Phemie required no one 
to remind her that even if Chrissy 
had got everything else, she cer- 
tainly lacked the one thing which 
to any true woman makes life alone 
worth living for. ‘‘ Only Leo would 
be still nicer if he were an English- 
man,” she said, as though to ex- 
cuse herself to herself. “And 
though Transylvania is very beauti- 
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ful, it is not Scotland, and it is 
so terribly far away! Now at 
Salzburg at least one sometimes 
came across English people, and 
didn’t feel so entirely stranded on 
a desert island !” 

This feeling of strange isolation 
by which Phemie was so oppressed 
has been felt by every one who 
has lived in Transylvania for a 
time, and according to the colour 
of their temperament has by them 
been regarded as a blessing or a 
bane. Nor is it merely the actual 
distance separating the country 
from Western Europe which pro- 
duces this effect, for other more 
distant lands are familiar even to 
those who have never visited them. 
We know all about Turkey, and 
Greece is no more strange to us 
than Italy or Switzerland. But no 
stranger ever comes to Transyl- 
vania in cold blood—none indeed 
at all, save those Austrian military 
families on whom sentence of exile 
hither has been passed for a time. 

Hermannstadt, the capital of 
Transylvania, is a little old-fash- 
ioned town built by the German 
colonists who wandered hither some 
seven centuries ago to found for 
themselves a new home in the 
Transylvanian forests. With its 
high-pitched roofs, top-heavy over- 
hanging gables, deserted watch- 
towers, and grass overgrown ram- 
parts, Hermannstadt might well 
pass for a piece of Niiremberg or 
Cologne, were it not for the strange 
medley of costumes—Saxon, Rouv- 
manian, and Gipsy—peopling its 
streets, and for the long range of 
snowy Carpathians visible from 
every point. Though belonging to 
Hungary, Hermannstadt has none 
of the attributes of a Hungarian 
town, nor is it inhabited by Hun- 
garians. The whole surrounding 
population for miles around is ex- 
clusively Saxon or Roumanian, and 
as there is no landed gentry of any 
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kind in this district, the Austrian 
military families banished to this 
remote corner of the empire are 
entirely thrown on each other’s so- 
ciety for amusement. Gold Riki, 
now become the Frau Oberstin, 
displayed, it is true, a feverish in- 
genuity in getting up picnics, cro- 
quet, and lawn-tennis parties, chief- 
ly, it was said, for the purpose of 
avoiding as much as possible ¢éte-a- 
téte existence with her husband ; 
but, after all, the round of gaiety 
was necessarily monotonous in a 
restricted circle consisting of about 
a dozen strangely ill-assorted fam- 
ilies, and it was scarcely possible 
to get up much enthusiasm on the 
subject of any social réwnion, when 
every one knew beforehand what 
each woman would wear and what 
every gentleman would say. 

In the third summer of her resi- 
dence in Transylvania, however, 
Phemie made an acquaintance des- 
tined to exercise a certain, though 
indirect, influence on her fate. 
This was a young Hungarian lady 
aged about twenty-six, Countess 
Irma Boldalagi, the wife of one 
of the richest Hungarian mag- 
nates, who had come hither on a 
short visit to see her brother Geza 
Szyrmay, serving as cadet under 
Leo Wolfsberg, who had quite re- 
cently been promoted to the dignity 
of a squadron commander, although 
it was now fully two years since 
he had received his brevet as cap- 
tain. 

High-bred Hungarians are fond 
of displaying a positive passion for 
everything English, which is half 
genuine and half a fashion ; and so 
Irma Boldalagi, delighted at having 
unexpectedly discovered a pretty 
and ladylike young Englishwoman 
stranded in these remote regions, 
immediately conceived a violent 
friendship for Phemie, whom she 
enthusiastically declared to be the 
sweetest, most romantic, and poeti- 
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cal-looking little woman she had 
ever come across. Phemie, usually 
rather shy and irresponsive with 
strangers, was, however, just now 
at a stage in her existence when 
any variety of emotion was wel- 
come, and so easily surrendered to 
the impetuous advances of her new 
acquaintance, one of those dark 
vivacious Magyar women who seem 
to have fire in their eyes and cham- 
pagne in their veins—who can dance 
the national csdérdds the livelong 
night without showing a sign of 
fatigue, and can pass from laughter 
to tears with the suddenness and 
spontaneity of April showers. 
“We positively must see a great 
deal of each other,” Irma had de- 
clared, as she warmly embraced her 
friend at parting. “ Now that I 
have discovered you, I am certainly 
not going to allow you to mope 
yourself to death in this dull 
corner. Next carnival you must 
come and pay me a long visit at 
Pesth, when I can promise you 
plenty of gaiety, and shall teach 
you to dance the csdrdds ; and if 
ever my husband fulfils his promise 
of buying mea yacht, you must beour 
guest on a good long cruise. I have 
not yet quite made up my mind 
whether I most want to visit the 
Mediterranean or the Norwegian 
fjords, but whichever it is, I shall 
count upon you for a certainty.” 
These plans sounded very en- 
ticing to Phemie’s ear; but Leo, 
when informed of what Countess 
Boldalagi was brooding, was by no 
means encouraging in his verdict. 
“Yachting is a foolish, dangerous 
pastime,” he had said, in answer to 
Phemie’s enthusiastic representation 
of the matter. ‘People invariably 


get wet feet, or sore throats, or rheu- 
matic fever, as reward of their im- 
prudence.” 

“You are always preaching about 
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wet feet,” returned Phemie, a little 
pettishly. 

* And have I not good reason to 
do so?” retorted Leo. ‘ Poor 
Melitta’s death was the direct con- 
sequence of the chill caught. by 
standing in a draught, and that is 
surely sufficient to give one a life- 
long warning ?” 

Phemie made no reply. Leo’s 
overweening solicitude regarding 
everything concerning her own 
health was sometimes very irk- 
some to her. Of course it is ex- 
tremely flattering to a woman to 
be treated like an exotic plant, that 
must be carefully shielded from 
every inclement breath of air; but 
this tender anxiety is apt to be in- 
convenient, and there are times 
when even the most affectionate 
wife wearies of the exotic réle, and 
would rather enjoy some taste of 
the liberty accorded to more robust 
vegetables, than be eternally sur- 
rounded by care and cotton-wool. 

Leo, though himself a hardy 
soldier, belonged to that class of 
man, not uncommon in Germany, 
who labour under the delusion 
that woman, in contradistinction 
to her less ethereal mate, is formed 
of exceedingly frail and flimsy 
materials, and must be treated 
accordingly —an opinion which, 
having apparently received confir- 
mation in Melitta’s death, had but 
gathered strength now that he had 
become the husband of a woman 
whom he loved with an affection 
infinitely deeper than what he had 
experienced for his former bride. 
No dress of Phemie’s was ever 
warm enough to satisfy his morbid 
fears ; no horse sufficiently safe for 
her to ride; no house so securely 
built as to be worthy of containing 
his treasure. 


** Kinem Weib und einem Glas 
Drohet jede Stunde was,” ! 





1 A woman and a glass are in danger every hour. 
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was a German proverb he was fond 
of repeating, although invariably 
contradicted by Phemie, who play- 
fully reminded him that women 
were as different as glasses, and 
that whereas a worthless tumbler 
will sometimes be shivered by the 
merest touch, we come across others 
of seemingly unbreakable texture 
which have resisted the wear of 
centuries, and that consequently a 
woman who has been brought up 
upon English principles may do 
things with impunity which would 
mean destruction to German con- 
stitutions. 


Countess Irma Boldalagi’s visit 
to Hermannstadt had taken place 
in May, and September was reached 
without anything particular having 
occurred to make it seem probable 
that Phemie was ever to realise any 
of the numerous projects of gaiety 
that had been sketched out for her 
by her new friend. Countess Bolda- 
lagi had, it is true, written twice 
or thrice in the interval, and the 
letters, which each time had been 
dated from some different place, 
had always been couched in the 
warmest and most affectionate 
terms; but, after all, Irma led 
such a gay, restless life—here to- 
day and there to-morrow—that as 
likely as not the new-born passion 
for her English friend would die a 
natural death in time,—and as the 
Boldalagis had spent June and 
July at Ostende, August at the 
fashionable Hungarian watering - 
place of Tatra Fiired, which is par 
excellence the rendezvous of the 
Magyar aristocracy, and had now 
just returned to their property near 
Pesth, where they usually spent 
the vintage season, it seemed as 
though the idea of a yachting cruise 
had been suffered to fall into ob- 
livion. 

One morning soon after the mid- 
dle of September, as Phemie in the 
store-room was giving out the provi- 
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sions for the day, and was vainly en- 
deavouring to make the half-savage 
woman who acted as cook under- 
stand the difference between salad- 
oil and mushroom ketchup, she was 
interrupted in her occupation by 
being told that the Frau Oberstin 
was in the drawing-room and de- 
sired to speak to her. She felt 
slightly surprised by this news, for 
Riki was not in the habit of paying 
such early visits, nor had there been 
any particular intimacy between the 
two ladies of late. Leo and Colonel 
Farkas had never been particularly 
good friends, and now less than 
ever since Leo in his capacity of 
squadron commander was more fre- 
quently thrown into collision with 
the despotic pedantry of the 
Colonel’s ideas regarding minute 
points of military discipline or econ- 
omy. Gold Riki, too, had never felt 
quite at her ease in Phemie’s pres- 
ence since the day when she had 
so clearly betrayed her secret on 
the occasion of Poldi Wolfsberg’s in- 
stallation as German Knight, al- 
though his name had never again 
been mentioned between them. 
That Riki’s love for Poldi was, 
however, now a thing of the past 
might be taken for granted. To all 
appearances Gold Riki was perfectly 
satisfied with her new position, and 
evidently enjoyed being courted and 
run after as the one influential and 
important person who was occa- 
sionally able to ward off or attenu- 
ate the effects of the Colonel’s sever- 
ity. All the same, she had not suc- 
ceeded in making herself popular, 
nor indeed did she take any trouble 
to do so, and though now married 
herself to a man of no family, in her 
intercourse with those other officers’ 
wives who happened to be her in- 
feriors in social rank she always re- 
mained at heart the arrogant Aus- 
trian Comtesse, to whom all those 
not born with a nine- or at least a 
seven-pointed crown on their heads 
were as dirt beneath her feet. 
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Riki was standing at the farther 
end of the drawing-room before a 
little round table on which were 
ranged about half-a-dozen framed 
photographs representing members 
of the Dalrymple and Wolfsberg 
families. Absorbed in the contem- 
plation of one of the pictures which 
she held in her hand, Riki did not 
at once perceive Phemie’s entrance, 
and then only on hearing the rustle 
of a dress behind her, she hastily 
replaced it on the table and ad- 
vanced to meet her hostess with a 
slight appearance of confusion, while 
Phemie, glancing instinctively past 
her, saw that the picture which had 
just now been the object of Gold 
Riki’s attention was a cabinet pho- 
tograph representing Poldi Wolfs- 
berg in the full-dress costume of a 
Teutonic Knight. 

Riki began at once to talk with 
great volubility, and with an ex- 
treme liveliness of manner, intended 
perhaps to cover whatever embar- 
rassment she may have felt at having 
been detected in a surreptitious ex- 
amination of her quondam lover’s 
portrait. 

She had come to ask whether 
Phemie was willing to take part in 
an expedition which they proposed 
making up the mountains a couple 
of days hence? It was really a 
shame that after more than two 
years’ residence in Transylvania 
none of them should have taken the 
trouble of making nearer acquaint- 
ance with the many beautiful points 
of the scenery which lay so conveni- 
ently within reach. All the details 
of the excursion had already been 
fixed upon. They would take guides 
and pack-horses with them, laden 
with provisions for several days, 
and wander about from point to 
point, fixing their temporary camp 
wherever they came across a con- 
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venient shelter-hut. The ladies 
were to do the cooking at a gipsy- 
fire, while the gentlemen would 
take their guns in case of coming 
across any stray game. Also Riki 
was going to take with her a Kodak 
photographic apparatus lately pur- 
chased, for snapping views of the 
chief points or of characteristic 
figures which they happened to 
meet. Surely Phemie would have 
no objection to join the party? This 
was by far the best time of the 
year for such excursions, since the 
weather was now apparently settled, 
and as the autumn manceuvres 
were at an end, most of the officers 
would be at liberty to take a holi- 
day. ‘Even my husband sees 
no objection to the plan,” she fin- 
ished, with a rather artificial little 
laugh. 

“T should like it of all things,” 
said Phemie, enthusiastically. “I 
have not been up a real mountain 
for an age, not since Chrissy and I 
ascended Goatfell the summer before 
my marriage,—only,” she went on 
more doubtfully, ‘I must first see 
what Leo says to the idea. You 
know he is always afraid of my 
overtiring myself or catching cold 
or something of the sort.” 

“Oh yes, I know. He is one of 
those inconveniently affectionate 
husbands who would like to lock 
up their wife in a glass shrine and 
keep its key in their pocket,” said 
Riki, lightly. ‘‘ Husbands are a 
great bore sometimes, mais que 
faire? They are a necessary evil 
after all. But in this case Baron 
Wolfsberg can make his mind quite 
easy, for we have taken the precau- 
tion of inviting the regimental 
doctor to be of the party, so that if 
any of us choose to indulge in a 
broken leg or arm, he will be there 
at hand to reset it.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE PRIKOLITSIA. 


It is only within the last twelve 
or fifteen years that some attempt 
has been made to render accessible 
to ordinary mortals the long range 
of Transylvanian mountains which 
tower so invitingly over the Tran- 
sylvanian plains, and to unlock 
the entrance to many a _ wild 
rocky gorge and secluded loch, 
hitherto unknown save to wander- 
ing Wallachian shepherds. A Car- 
pathian Club has now been duly 
organised, thanks to whose energy 
suitable guides have been secured 
and rough shelter-houses erected at 
favourable points. All this, how- 
ever, is still in a very primitive 
state, and the difficulties and in- 
conveniences attending a Transyl- 
vanian mountain excursion are yet 
such as will deter any but very 
ardent enthusiasts from the attempt. 
It is not here a question, as in 
Switzerland, of more or less hard 
walking or clambering before you 
can reach a good supper and a 
comfortable bed. Here the walk- 
ing is often hard enough, but with 
this essential difference, that no 
supper—whether good, bad, or in- 
different—can be reached by any 
amount of effort, and that the bed 
— if by good luck you happen to 
reach a hut—consists at best of a 
few rough boards with a meagre 
sprinkling of straw. You cannot 
hope to purchase so much as a 
single crust of bread on your way, 
and the crystal water which gurgles 
in each mountain ravine is the only 
beverage you will come across. 
Everything in the way of food and 
drink, as well as cooking utensils, 
knives, forks, cups, and plates, 
along with rugs and blankets for 
the night, must be carried about 
packed on baggage-horses; from 
the moment the tourist has set foot 
on the wild hillside, he will have 


left behind him all trace of civilised 
existence, and may often walk from 
sunrise to sunset without encoun- 
tering other sign of life than some 
large bird of prey hovering in mid- 
air above a lonely valley. 

On the fifth day after leaving 
Hermannstadt the little party, con- 
sisting of four gentlemen and two 
ladies, found themselves established 
by sunset in the newly erected 
shelter-hut which stands at the en- 
trance of the gorge leading up to 
the beautiful Bulea Lake. The two 
sides of the valley are thickly 
wooded with pine-trees, while in 
front of the hut an open space of 
meadow leads up to a wall of 
granite rock, over which descends 
a foaming cascade, to be lost pres- 
ently among the pine-trees, and 
reappear some hundred yards later 
transformed into a turbulent stream, 
leaping and gambolling over the 
rocks in noisy mirth as it hastens 
towards the plain. 

The pack-horses—starved, puny- 
looking animals, but sure-footed as 
goats and with endless resisting 
powers— were here delivered of 
their burdens, and set free to seek 
for themselves such nourishment 
as might be extracted from the moss- 
intersected grass overgrowing the 
meadow, while the Roumanian 
guides — uncouth -looking fellows 
with rolling black eyes and un- 
kempt elf-locks—busied themselves 
round a monstrous camp-fire which 
had been kindled for the triple 
purpose of cooking the supper, 
keeping themselves warm, and 
scaring off possible bears or wolves 
that might come prowling about in 
quest of a horse. 

The party, which had originally 
consisted of ten members, had now 
been lessened by four. Captain 
Immhausen and his dumpling little 
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wife, after the first night spent 
in a Carpathian shelter-hut, had 
simultaneously come to the con- 
clusion that their broad roomy beds 
at home were far more comfortable 
than these rough-hewn boards, 
from which they rose with sore 
and stiffened limbs. In_ their 
secret hearts neither of the two 
cared a straw for either mountain 
scenery or the chance of seeing 
eagles or chamois, and each had 
only undertaken this painful and 
fatiguing expedition under the mis- 
taken impression of being agreeable 
to the other one’s feelings. It was 
therefore with positive rapture that 
before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed the mistake had been 
cleared up; and seeing in this 
beautiful unanimity of taste but 
another proof that their souls had 
evidently been designed for each 
other, they joyfully took leave of 
their former companions, and re- 
turned to the plains with radiant 
full-moon faces. This ignominious 
example was followed by two other 
officers, who being of opinion that 
they saw quite enough of their 
colonel in everyday life without 
being at the trouble of going up 
mountains in order to enjoy the 
doubtful privilege of his society, 
had respectively alleged tight boots 
and pressing letters as decent ex- 
cuses for returning to town. 

Besides the Farkas and Wolfs- 
berg couples, therefore, only Geza 
Szyrmay, who was still at that 
blissful age when amusement can 
be extracted out of every situation, 
and Dr Pichler, who was glad of 
a pretext for escaping from pa- 
tients and hospitals for a time, had 
still remained faithful to the or- 
iginal programme of the expedi- 
tion. 

Leaving the horses “and baggage 
near the shelter-hut where they 
had passed the night, the little 
party proceeded next day up the 
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valley, the Bulea Lake itself being 
the object of this day’s excursion. 
A steep breathless climb brought 
them to the top of the waterfall, 
and then they found themselves in 
a second valley, larger and wider 
than the first, and of totally differ- 
ent character. Neither moss nor 
ferns, neither beech nor pine woods, 
were here to be seen—only a deep 
and lonely valley shut in by point- 
ed rocks on either side and pro- 
fusely strewn throughout with mas- 
sive boulder-stones, each one of 
which would seem to mark the 
resting-place of a giant. The only 
form of vegetation here extant, be- 
sides the short scraggy grass sprout- 
ing in detached patches betwixt 
the stones, consisted of stunted ir- 
regular fir- bushes, which, blown 
by ever-recurring gales into all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, resembled 
as many wizened goblins playing 
at hide-and-seek among the giant 
tombstones. 

“T could almost believe that I 
am in Scotland!” exclaimed Phe- 
mie, standing still as the last step 
of the stiff climb brought her in 
sight of this new picture. “It is 
exactly like the upper part of Glen 
Rosa in Arran; and if only these 
fir-bushes were exchanged for birch- 
trees, the resemblance would be 
perfect.” 

The sound of a weak treble bark 
now struck upon their ear, and 
then for the first time the trav- 
ellers perceived that at one place 
the large loose stones had been 
piled together so as to form a rude 
sort of hovel or cavern, the head- 
quarters of some Roumanian shep- 
herds, who come hither to find 
pasture for their flocks during the 
brief mountain summer. The 
Stina, as are called these shepherd- 
huts, was deserted just now, for 
the pastors had taken their flocks 
on to higher ground, and gazing 
aloft to where the jagged peaks 
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were sharply defined against the 
blue sky, the white sheep could be 
descried clinging all over the face 
of the precipitous cliff like patches 
of new-fallen snow. Only one 
young puppy sheep-dog, white and 
furry as an ice-bear, had been 
left here behind to guard the pre- 
mises; and tethered to a log of 
wood almost as large as itself to 
keep it from straying, the puppy 
sat in front of the deserted hovel 
blinking vacantly into the sunshine, 
and uttering from time to time the 
hoarse strangled sound which was 
the nearest approach to a bark it 
could manage as yet. But the dog 
was not alone, for a few paces off, 
on one of the gigantic boulder- 
stones behind the hut, was crouched 
a weird apparition, the like of which 
Phemie had never seen before. 

It was the figure of a very old 
woman, whose bleached hair con- 
trasted strangely with a deeply 
furrowed face of dark mahogany 
brown. Two coal-black eyes, glow- 
ing fiercely in their sunken sockets, 
looked out at the strangers through 
the long touzled fringe, that once 
had been black as well, but could 
now only be likened to a strip of 
coarse sheepskin fur placed upon 
her brow in guise of wig, and se- 
cured there by a scarlet handker- 
chief bound turban-fashion about 
her head. In one hand she grasped 
a distaff, such as the Roumanian 
women habitually carry about with 
them ; but she was not spinning 
just now, and had apparently in- 
terrupted her work in order to 
gaze at the approaching party. 
The old woman was fantastically 
attired in what appeared to be a 
combination of Roumanian and 
gipsy dress. An _ embroidered 
linen shirt, much tattered and 
soiled, stopped short above the 
curiously sandalled and swaddled 
feet, and was partially concealed by 
an equally ragged apron, composed 
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of long scarlet fringes intermingled 
with gold and silver spangles. The 
brown withered bosom, left almost 
bare by the gaping shirt, was fur- 
ther embellished by numerous 
strings of multicoloured glass beads, 
which fell in a garish cascade 
reaching almost to the waist. 

“ The Prikolitsia ! (the She Were- 
Wolf!)” said one of the Rou- 
manian guides, crossing himself 
fearfully as he caught sight of the 
weird apparition. 

‘What a deliciously horrible- 
looking old woman!” exclaimed 
Riki, enthusiastically. “I posi- 
tively must take her photograph 
at once. If only she does not 
move while I get out my apparatus, 
for her attitude is simply perfect 
just now.” 

The creature thus designated as 
a female were-wolf was a well- 
known figure in the neighbourhood 
of Hermannstadt at the time of 
which I write, although neither of 
the two ladies had happened to 
meet her before. Her name and 
origin were unknown; but many 
were the fantastic legends attached 
to her person, and related by the 
country-folks in awestruck whis- 
pers. These stories greatly differed 
in form and substance, but the 
most generally accredited version, 
and the one which Nicolai, the 
principal Roumanian guide, averred 
with many solemn oaths to be the 
only true and authentic one, ran 
as follows :— 

Some fifty or sixty years ago this 
old woman, who now resembled a 
withered mummy, had been a 
beatiful gipsy girl, and was sought 
in marriage by a rich Roumanian 
peasant, the wealthiest in the vil- 
lage. Their union was at first a 
happy one, although the husband 
was in the habit of occasionally dis- 
appearing for a week or ten days, 
never on his return volunteering 
any information as to how his time 
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had been spent in the interval ; and 
it was only after they had been 
married fully a year that the un- 
fortunate young woman made the 
terrible discovery that she was the 
wife of a Prikolits or Were-wolf. 
The disclosure took place in the 
following manner. Husband and 
wife were driving to church along 
with their newly born infant to 
have it baptised, when the hus- 
band suddenly felt that his time for 
transformation had come. Alleging 
momentary indisposition, he gave 
over the reins to his wife and 
stepped aside into the bushes, 
where, murmuring the mystic for- 
mula, he turned three somersaults 
over a ditch. The wife proceeded 
alone to church, but an hour later, 
on repassing the same place where 
her husband had disappeared, a 
large wolf-like dog had rushed out 
of the bushes furiously barking, 
and succeeded in biting her severely 
as well as tearing her dress, a blue- 
and-white-striped cotton newly pur- 
chased for the christening feast. 
With difficulty she managed to ex- 
tricate herself from the grip of the 
infuriated animal, and forcing the 
horses to gallop all the way, she 
reached her home ; but what was her 
surprise here to see her husband, 
whom she had given up as lost, wait- 
ing for her on the threshold. He had 
a smile on his lips as he came to 
meet her, but when between his 
teeth she caught sight of some 
shreds of her blue cotton gown that 
had been bitten out by the dog, the 
horror of the discovery caused her 
to faint away. After this the un- 
happy wife began to pine away 
under the weight of the dreadful 
secret, which, however, she bravely 
tried to conceal from all her neigh- 
bours ; and in order to explain her 
husband’s frequent absences from 
home, she would try to deceive 
them by saying that he was lying 
drunk in the hay-loft. “ But of 
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course,” said Nicolai, with an air of 
superior wisdom, “no one believed 
this silly story, for those were as- 
suredly the times when he was 
away ‘wolving’ in the mountains.” 

It was now over forty years since 
she had lost her husband, for one 
day, when their child was about ten 
years old, the father had taken it 
with him to the forest, from whence 
neither of them had returned. No 
trace of either father or son was ever 
hereafter obtained, but it was gener- 
ally believed by the country-folk 
that they were still living some- 
where under the form of wolves. It 
was a well-ascertained fact that one 
of the largest and most formidable 
packs known to haunt these regions 
was led by an old grizzled wolf 
whose audacious attacks on farms 
and villages were often conducted 
with a skill and discrimination that 
could not possibly have been the 
result of a common brute intelli- 
gence. Since her husband’s and 
child’s disappearance, the deserted 
woman had led a fitful wandering 
life, without settled home : in winter 
she was sometimes to be seen in the 
villages begging her way from door 
to door; while in summer-time she 
could oftenest be found up the 
mountains, whither she came, year 
after year, with perhaps a vague 
undefined hope of there meeting 
again the husband and child she 
had lost so long ago. She was also 
frequently to be met in churchyards 
or at lonely cross-roads at the twi- 
light hour, and such meetings rarely 
boded any good. The Prikolitsia was 
generally believed to be a witch, and 
it was always considered safer to go 
out of her way; but no one durst 
refuse her hospitality, least of all 
the shepherds, for fear lest she 
might bring ill-luck to their flocks 
and expose them to the danger of 
being attacked by wolves. 

The were-wolf’s widow proved to 
be an excellent photographic sub- ' 
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ject, for she made absolutely no at- 
tempt to move from her position on 
the rock, but remained there im- 
movable, regarding the proceedings 
with a fixed and sullen stare, while 
Comtesse Riki, taking advantage of 
these favourable conditions, exe- 
cuted a highly satisfactory negative 
of her characteristic figure. Then 
only when the apparatus had been 
closed with a sharp click did the 
Prikolitsia appear to wake up from 
a sort of trance. Muttering some- 
thing unintelligible in Roumanian, 
she slowly descended from the 
boulder-stone and came up to the 
group of strangers, to whom she 
stretched out a long wrinkled brown 
hand. 

‘She wants to tell the fortunes 
of the noble gentlefolk,” said Nico- 
lai, anxiously. “It is always safer 
to humour the Prikolitsia and let 
her have her way, for else if con- 
tradicted she might do us a harm.” 

“Oh, let us have our fortunes 
told by all means,” exclaimed Riki, 
gaily. ‘See, I am quite ready to 
be the first victim,” she added, sur- 
reptitiously slipping off the gold 
wedding-ring before she suffered 
her aristocratic little hand to be 
taken hold of by the brown claw- 
like fingers of the Prikolitsia. 

The old woman stared down, 
frowning intently at Riki’s palm 
for full half a minute before she 
exclaimed, in a hoarse croaking 
voice— 

“Tears! tears! tears! that is 
what I see in this hand. Tears as 
numerous as the dewdrops on the 
meadow at sunrise will have to be 
shed ere your soul’s secret wish be 
accomplished. But love will triumph 
in the end if you are able to meet 
your sweetheart again at the lucky 
hour, and can take hold of his hand 
on a Friday at the third quarter of 
the moon. Then hold him fast, 
and do not let him go again, for 
through the mist of tears obscur- 
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ing the future I can see two 
loving hearts coming nearer — 
always nearer.” 

These words were followed by a 
slightly embarrassed pause, only 
broken by the dull monotonous 
bark of the young sheep-dog, 
which, evidently oppressed by the 
weight of responsibility thrown on 
its tender shoulders, felt called 
upon to put in a muffled protest 
from time to time, in order to ex- 
press vague but general disapproval 
of all these proceedings. 

“Not particularly brilliant as a 
specimen of what she can do in the 
way of prophecy,” said Geza Szyr- 
may at last, merely by way of 
breaking a silence that was threat- 
ening to become awkward. “I had 
almost been thinking of investing 
a florin on my own behalf; but on 
second thoughts, I shall reserve it 
for some more cheerful sort of 
oracle, who can promise me the 
fulfilment of my secret wishes with- 
out expecting me to go through 
such an extraordinary amount of 
weeping by way of preparation.” 

“These gipsy fortune-tellers are 
certainly most wonderfully ingeni- 
ous in keeping to generalities, and 
avoiding any compromising pre- 
cision attached to their prophecies,” 
remarked Leo. 

“And she cannot go far wrong 
in speaking of tears where fair 
ladies are concerned,” added Dr 
Pichler, slyly. ‘ A woman with- 
out tears is like a flower without 
dew.” 

But Colonel Farkas was frowning 
even more heavily than usual, and 
Riki had flushed scarlet in a wholly 
uncalled-for manner—for although 
half a minute ago she certainly had 
not been aware of indulging in any 
secret heart-longings, the gipsy’s 
words had been sufficient to revive 
a whole world of latent unacknow- 
ledged thoughts. Conscience, which 
makes cowards of each and every 
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one, was dimly suggesting that 
perhaps after all she really had 
something to conceal. 

Phemie, too, had coloured with 
instinctive sympathy, and feeling 
that it was incumbent on her to 
shield and defend a fellow-woman’s 
confusion, she now said hastily 
and with a rather spasmodic at- 
tempt at laughter— 

“What dreadful nonsense, to be 
sure! But don’t you see, Riki, 
it is all your own fault if you have 
not obtained a more satisfactory 
prophecy. Why did you hide 
your wedding-ring? Of course 
she took you for a foolish girl, and 
hoped to please you by suggesting 
lovers—that is what they all do. 
But I am determined not to be 
treated to any of that sort of rub- 
bish, so, please, Herr von Szyrmay, 
as you are the one who can best 
understand her extraordinary jar- 
gon, will you kindly explain to 
this venerable prophetess that I am 
a married woman—an old married 
woman—and that she must promise 
me something more attractive, and 
a good deal more useful, than 
trashy lovers, if she wants to earn 
her fee.” 

Every one laughed, feeling re- 
lieved by the opportune turn thus 
given to the matter. Riki began 
to recover her self-composure, and 
even Colonel Farkas looked a shade 
less grim. 

The Prikolitsia had now taken 
hold of Baroness Wolfsberg’s hand, 
and was preparing to read her 
fortune. Apparently Phemie was 
finding greater favour in the old 
woman’s eyes than her predecessor 
had done, for she nodded once or 
twice approvingly, and seemed to 
have some difficulty in making up 
her mind which of Fortune’s gifts 
she should bestow on this pretty 
young lady. 

“Ten beautiful sons, tall and 
strong as young fir-trees, with hair 
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as golden as the dancing sunbeams, 
and eyes as blue as the wild mountain 
gentian,” she began, tentatively, 
keeping her hollow glowing eyes 
fixed on Phemie’s countenance, as 
though to be guided by whatever 
flitting changes of expression were to 
be read there: then from these su- 
pernaturally lovely and well-grown 
scions she went on more cautiously 
to suggest a rich relation who would 
leave her some heavy gold-bags by- 
and-by, a joyful piece of news to 
reach her shortly, and a long jour- 
ney to be undertaken. 

Phemie, who had blushed be- 
comingly at mention of the numer- 
ous offspring promised by the 
Prikolitsia, had merely shrugged 
her shoulders on hearing of the 
gold-bags and the joyful piece of 
news ; but when the old gipsy had 
spoken of a long journey to be 
undertaken, a look of greater interest 
had come into her eyes. 

“ Ask her what she means by 
this long journey? I should like 
to know where it is that I am to 
go?” 

‘Nonsense, Phemie,” said Leo, a 
little testily. ‘Surely you cannot 
believe in such ridiculous rubbish ? 
Come away, we are only losing 
time in talking to this crazy old 
woman, and we have still a good 
hour’s walk before us.” 

“‘T want to have the full value of 
my silver florin,” returned Phemie, 
obstinately. ‘It may be ridiculous 
rubbish, as you say, but where is 
the harm if I find it amusing? We 
are rather badly off for amusements 
here at any rate, and really five 
minutes more cannot signify. I 
positively must know what it is 
that she means by this mysterious 
journey.” 

Leo turned away with just a 
shade of constraint in his manner, 
and appeared to take no further 
interest in the gipsy’s prophecies, as 
she proceeded to enlarge on the 
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subject which had evidently proved 
most congenial to her audience. 

“A long, long journey,” she 
rambled on garrulously. ‘Over 
hills and down dales, through fields 
and forests. You will traverse dark 
woods where the venomous Dracu 
is lying in ambush, and by narrow 
winding paths at the edge of the 
precipice ; you will pass over deep 
gurgling waters and between sharp- 
pointed rocks———” 

“Over water too?” interrupted 
Phemie, eagerly. ‘‘Oh, did she 
say water? Now I wonder whether 
she means the sea ?” 

“Ay, ay, over deep rushing 
waters,” resumed the Prikolitsia, 
mistaking the cause of Phemie’s 
excitement; ‘but never fear, my 
pretty lady, be the water as deep as 
hell, and the current as strong as 
the whirlwind, no harm will come 
to you, if you do not lose heart and 
suffer yourself to be deterred from 
the journey. Pursue your way un- 
flinchingly in spite of all obstacles, 
and you will safely reach the other 
side of the roaring waves, where 
good fortune awaits you.” 

* But can we not force her to 
speak more plainly?” said Phemie, 
whose fancy had been strangely and 
unaccountably touched by the little 
incident. Certainly there had been 
nothing about any of the gipsy’s 
words which, taken in the abstract, 
ought to have affected any reason- 
able human being, and if heard in 
the prosaic surroundings of every- 
day life, they would probably have 
been received with a smile of mani- 
fest derision; but listened to up 
here in the desolate wildness of 
the stony valley, it was not quite 
so easy to condemn them as pre- 
posterous humbug. Just at this 
moment nothing seemed impossible, 
and seen thus, encircled by the giant 
tombstones and deformed dwarf 
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bushes, the figure of the old Priko- 
litsia was invested with almost 
majestic dignity, and even the out- 
lines of her past history, as related 
by Nicolai just now, sounded almost 
plausible. Scoff as we may at the 
ignorant superstition of the lower 
classes, there is not one of us who 
deep down in his heart has not 
got some tiny vulnerable spot, 
which against all rhyme and reason, 
and in direct opposition to his own 
better judgment, will persist in 
clinging to some old groundless 
belief or senseless formula. Thus it 
often only requires the action of 
some trifling chance incident, in 
order to touch the secret spring 
within our soul, and let loose the 
ignorant, credulous, gullible being 
which every cool-headed and scepti- 
cal individual carries about with 
him unsuspected. 

But by this time Colonel Farkas 
was looking impatiently at his 
watch, and the Prikolitsia, having 
pocketed the two silver coins which 
were all she could hope to make by 
the transaction, since none of the 
gentlemen seemed inclined to put 
their fate to the test, now turned 
round abruptly and disappeared 
into the low stone hovel at her 
rear. All Phemie’s efforts to draw 
the old woman from her place of 
retreat, or induce her to talk again, 
proved unavailing, for the Priko- 
litsia remained obstinately crouched 
down in a corner of the cavern, 
with the swiftly turning distaff be- 
tween her fingers, her deep-sunken 
eyes looking out at the intruder 
with a sullen apathetic stare. 

“Come away, come away,” said 
Nicolai, in an awe-struck whisper. 
** You will get no more good words 
from her to-day. When the Priko- 
litsia does not choose to speak, not 
even the Spiridusui himself can 
make her do so!” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—A WOLF ? 


In a pleasure excursion of this 
sort a very little thing will some- 
times serve to put people out of 
tune with themselves and each 
other ; for pleasure is such a fleet- 
ing, intangible quality that, butter- 
fly-like, it evades us even while we 
believe that we hold it secure in our 
hand. It may have been that the 
Prikolitsia’s prophetic words, vague 
and maundering though they had 
been, had struck a gloomy note 
into the careless party of a little 
while ago, or perhaps it was 
merely the state of the barometer, 
which Dr Pichler, who invariably 
carried a pocket-aneroid with him, 
declared to have fallen considerably 
since daybreak. From whatsoever 
cause it may have proceeded, there 
is no doubt that as the present 
party resumed their walk towards 
the lake, object of to-day’s expedi- 
tion, each one felt conscious that a 
change of some kind had come over 
their mood since starting this morn- 
ing, although none would have been 
able to define wherein this change 
precisely lay. Riki, hitherto in al- 
most unnaturally high spirits, had 
suddenly grown very silent; the 
Colonel, never at any time a genial 
man, had plunged into a rather 
acrimonious discussion with Leo 
Wolfsberg on the subject of his fa- 
vourite hobby, the condition of the 
regimental horses, in the course of 
which both men expressed their re- 
spective opinions with fully more 
warmth than the occasion seemed to 
warrant ; and the doctor only opened 
his lips from time to time in order 
to express his conviction that there 
was evidently going to be a change 
of weather, and that they might 
consider themselves lucky if the 
day went past without bringing the 
expected rain: even Geza Szyrmay 
seemed to have forgotten how to 


whistle, as walking by Phemie’s 
side he thoughtfully picked his way 
between the stones lying strewn 
about the edge of the Bulea Lake, 
with his stick sometimes decapi- 
tating a head of the deadly monk’s- 
hood, whose short thick tufts of 
dark sapphire blue were the only 
touch of colour to relieve the eternal 
grey of granite blocks. 

“Have you heard from your sis- 
ter Irma lately ?” inquired Phemie 
of her companion, breaking what 
had been a rather long pause in 
their conversation, as she seated 
herself upon a large fiat stone close 
to the water’s edge. ‘“ Where is 
she now, and what is she doing ?” 

“Yes. I had a letter last week. 
Irma is very busy as usual, with a 
houseful of company and a head- 
ful of eccentric projects, each one 
madder than the last. At the 
present moment she is hesitating 
between a trip to Spain and a visit 
to St Petersburg.” 

“Then has she quite given up 
the idea of a yachting cruise in the 
North Sea?” asked Phemie, with 
just the ghost of a sigh. 

“ Apparently. Only with Irma 
one can never be sure of anything. 
She is the most proverbially incal- 
culable woman you ever saw, and it 
is only lucky for her that she has 
got a husband who has the means 
of gratifying every expensive ca- 
price that passes through her mad- 
cap little head.” 

Leo meanwhile, having listened 
with ill-suppressed impatience to a 
long-winded dissertation of the Col- 
onel’s, in which it was conclusively 
proved to him that there were 
scarcely a score of horses in the 
regiment that deserved the name, 
all others being nothing more than 
livingskeletons, had suddenly caught 
sight of his wife seated at the edge 
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of the water, while alongside a 
couple of guides were engaged in 
unpacking the provisions for the 
luncheon repast. 

“ Mein Gott / You foolish child!” 
he exclaimed, coming up to her 
with a large woollen plaid under 
his arm. “ Will you get up directly 
from that icy cold stone, where you 
will assuredly catch your death of 
cold? Whenever by chance I leave 
you five minutes out of my sight 
you are sure to do something fool- 
ish.” 

“Nonsense, Leo,” retorted Phe- 
mie, a little impatiently, and with- 
out moving from the position. ‘It 
is you who are foolish, and who al- 
ways have got cold and draughts 
on the brain. I am quite warm 
and comfortable here, I assure you.” 

“ Never mind. Then you will 
just be a little warmer and still more 
comfortable when I have wrapped 
this plaid round you,” he returned, 
with quiet decision. 

‘¢ Leo, don’t be ridiculous,” said 
Phemie; ‘“‘and for heaven’s sake,” 
she added in a whisper which 
reached his ear alone, “ don’t make 
a scene before everybody. You 
have no notion how silly it looks 
when a man is always fussing about 
his wife, and treating her as if she 
were a new-born baby. You would 
be terribly laughed at in England.” 

“But we are not in England,” 
he returned composedly, “and I 
don’t care a straw how silly I look 
as long as your feet are warm ; soif 
you really wish to avoid a scene, 
as you call it, you have only to do 
as [ tell you.” 

Phemie looked up at her hus- 
band as he stood there before her 
holding the plaid ready unfolded in 
his outstretched hands. Silly was 
certainly not the right term ever to 
be applied to Leo Wolfsberg, least 
of all at the present moment, when 
the calmly masterful expression of 
his blue eye gave him such a curi- 
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ous resemblance to that old picture 
at home of St George killing the 
dragon. Whenever he wore that 
particular look, Phemie always felt 
it impossible to set up her will in 
opposition to his ; and so, too, just 
now, after a short, sharp, inward 
struggle, she had to yield, merely, 
as she told herself, in order to avoid 
making a fuss before other people. 
But she did so ungraciously, and 
as Leo with deliberate care wrapped 
the plaid about waist and knees, 
and tucked it under her feet, these 
attentions were unrewarded by a 
single word of thanks, and her face 
remained grave and moody. 

It was about sunset when the 
tourists, returning to the shelter- 
hut where their temporary camp 
had been pitched, found the Rou- 
manian guides left in charge of the 
horses in a state of considerable 
excitement. A wolf had been seen 
on the premises, they declared. 
Scarcely half an hour ago it had 
been here prowling round the camp- 
fire, and then on the alarm being 
given, it had disappeared into the 
bushes alongside. But it would be 
sure to come again after dark, they 
all felt convinced, for it was evi- 
dently on the look-out for a horse, 
and so, of course, they must all 
keep wide awake, and not allow 
the Jupu to steal a march upon 
them. 

The gentlemen of the party ex- 
pressed some slight disbelief in the 
veracity of this story, although it 
was accompanied and emphasised 
by much lively gesticulation and 
rolling of black eyes ; for the Rou- 
manians are an imaginative and 
excitable race, and on previous 
occasions there had already been 
two or three false alarms on the 
subject of bears. ‘The weather was 
not yet nearly cold enough to ex- 
plain the presence of wolves so 
near to the haunts of men, and a 
hungry wolf was far more likely 
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to make an assault on the scattered 
flock of sheep up yonder than seek 
to approach this spot, where the 
large bonfire burning day and night 
was in itself sufficient protection. 
Still there was no harm in being 
on the safe side, they agreed ; and 
so before sitting down to supper on 
the grass, Leo Wolfsberg fetched 
out his gun and loaded it ready for 
use. 

“T do so wish it were a real 
wolf,” said Riki, who was always 
hankering after novel sensations ; 
“since we have been disappointed 
about bears, a wolf is the very 
least one can claim to see in a 
Transylvanian mountain excursion, 
and it would really be a shame if 
we had to confess on our return 
that not even the tiniest wild beast 
had crossed our path.” 

“Well, we have seen a were- 
wolf’s widow at all events,” re- 
marked Dr Pichler,—‘ quite as in- 
teresting as a real wolf, and a good 
deal more uncommon.” 

“ And maybe this creature that 
Janko and Basil are talking about 
is also a were-wolf,” said Geza, 
jokingly. ‘Who knows whether 
this is not the Prikolitsia’s long- 
lost child or her husband, and we 
may therefore have the pleasure of 
assisting at a touching family scene 
of réwnion.” 

“It is not considered correct to 
shoot a were-wolf, I believe,” re- 
marked the doctor; “in order to 
restore to it the human form, its 
head should be struck off with a 
hatchet.” 

“Very well,” agreed Geza. ‘“ We 
can have the axe also in readiness, 
so as to be prepared for all con- 
tingencies; only it sounds rather 
like the recipe for catching birds 
by putting salt on their tails, and 
I rather doubt a wolf coming near 
enough to give us a chance of de- 
capitation.” 

There was no further talk about 
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wolves or were-wolves just then, 
and supper had already been cleared 
away, when Nicolai, who with an- 
other man had been down to the 
stream to wash up the dishes, came 
running back to the hut in breath- 
less haste. 

“The lupu/ the lupu/ He is 
there behind those trees. Come 
quickly, domnu (master), before he 
escapes us !” 

In a trice Leo had snatched up 
his gun and Geza the axe, and both 
were running towards the spot, the 
other members of the party follow- 
ing ata little distance. There, sure 
enough, dodging in and out of the 
tree-stems, a large dark object was 
plainly visible in spite of the grow- 
ing dusk: it could be nothing else 
than a wolf. The Roumanian guides 
meanwhile had managed to circum- 
vent the animal, and place them- 
selves between it and the stream. 
Finding its retreat cut off in this 
direction, it veered round abruptly, 
then set off at a brisk trot towards 
the space of open ground that lay 
to the front of the shelter - hut, 
hoping to gain the forest from that 
side ; but Geza Szyrmay, armed with 
the hatchet, intercepted its passage, 
and struck out a furious blow as it 
passed close beside him. The blow 
failed to reach, and only caused the 
animal to change direction again ; 
but the close view thus obtained 
had enabled Szyrmay to identify 
the quadruped, and see that it 
was not a wolf. 

“A fox! a fox!” he cried out, 
with all the force of his lungs. 

“ Ah, a fox,” said Phemie, who, 
accompanied by Dr Pichler, had 
meanwhile come close up to where 
her husband was standing. ‘ Poor 
thing, how glad I am that Geza did 
not hit it.” 

“Why?” said Leo, composedly. 
‘“‘ Fox or wolf it is all one, and this 
fellow is so big that no wonder it 
was mistaken for a wolf.” 
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“But it would be a deadly dis- 
grace to sHooT a fox!” she exclaimed, 
in horror-struck accents. ‘“ Leo, you 
surely cannot be serious in thinking 
of such a thing?” 

“In the name of wonder why 
not?” 

“Because such a thing is never 
done or heard of in England. Why, 
a man who was known to have shot 
a fox durst not show his face in 
society.” 

‘“We are not in England, and I 
am not an Englishman,” retorted 
Leo, calmly adjusting the cock of 
his gun. 

“But Iam an Englishwoman!” 
exclaimed Phemie, with sudden pas- 
sion, ‘and I could not bear to see 
it done. Leo, you cannot, you must 
not doit! I tell you that I forbid 
you to shoot the fox !” 

“Of course that settles the ques- 
tion,” sardonically remarked Dr 
Pichler, who had been standing by, 
a passive but shrewd observer of 
the little conjugal tiff. ‘When a 
fair lady gives her orders in such 
peremptory fashion, what can a poor 
henpecked husband do but obey ? 
If you are a wise man, Baron Wolfs- 
berg, you will lay down your arms 
without further protest. Depend 
upon it, if you try to rebel, you will 
have to pay for it dearly.” 

“Look out, Wolfsberg,” now 
shouted Geza Szyrmay ; “it is com- 
ing in your direction.” 

The fox had now fairly broken 
cover, and was speeding across the 
open space almost within firing 
range. 

“ Now is your chance, Wolfsberg! 
Now or never !” 

“Leo, you are only doing it on 
purpose to provoke me. I tell you 
that I shall never, never forgive you 
if you shoot the fox !” 

Phemie’s last excited words had 
been called out so loud as to be 
plainly heard by every one, and Leo, 
who for just one second had lowered 
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his gun and seemed on the point of 
letting reynard pass by unchallenged, 
now raised it again to his shoulder, 
and took deliberate aim. There was 
an ominous flash in his blue eyes; 
but his tone was calm and measured 
as he retorted slowly and distinctly 
in English— 

‘You are greatly mistaken if you 
imagine that my actions are to be 
regulated either by a woman’s hys- 
terical fancy or an absurd national 
prejudice.” 

In the next instant the report of 
a double shot rang out, repeated 
from cliff to cliff with a long-drawn 
resounding peal; then when the 
first veil of smoke was cleared away 
it could be seen that the fox was 
running still, but in halting un- 
certain fashion: for a moment it 
paused in the centre of the meadow, 
appearing to measure the distance 
which yet divided it from the shel- 
tering sanctuary of the forest, then 
another half-dozen strides and it 
stopped again, this time to move no 
more. Leo’s first ball had entered 
just behind the left shoulder-blade, 
while the second shot had broken 
the corresponding hind-leg. By 
the time that Nicolai, panting and 
triumphant, had reached the spot, 
the fox was lying motionless on its 
side, the slightly heaving flanks 
alone showing that life was yet 
scarcely extinct. 

All crowded round Leo, congratu- 
lating him on his success, for the 
fox was one of the largest and finest 
ever seen in those parts, and so dark 
in colour that its resemblance to a 
wolf was indeed striking even at 
very close quarters. The skin 
would make a beautiful foot-rug 
every one agreed ; it was a trophy 
which any huntsman might be 
proud to possess. 

Phemie alone took no part in the 
general excitement, and displayed 
no interest in the fox’s death, as, 
deeply mortified, with burning un- 
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controllable tears in her eyes, she 
was leaning against the trunk of a 
fir-tree at a little distance from the 
lively and excited group, thinking 
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to herself that never, never, never 
since her marriage had she felt so 
utterly and entirely wretched as 
just now! 


CHAPTER XL,—PHEMIE’S DECISION. 


Dr Pichler’s barometer had pro- 
phesied correctly, for by next 
morning the whole pine valley was 
enveloped in heavy mists that pro- 
mised to turn to rain by-and-by. 
Under these altered circumstances 
it was clearly impossible further to 
pursue the expedition that had been 
originally intended to lead them 
over the Roumanian frontier down 
into the Rothenthurm Pass; but 
now every one’s chief solicitude 
was how to regain the shelter of 
their home as speedily as possible. 
A five-hours’ walk enabled them to 
reach the nearest village, and there, 
after a little unavoidable delay, two 
carriages were procured to convey 
the party back to Hermannstadt— 
Phemie, Riki, the Colonel, and Geza 
Szyrmay, taking place in the larger 
and better vehicle; while Leo had 
preferred to share the doctor’s com- 
pany in a small light cart calculated 
only to hold two, besides the driver. 

It was past ten o’clock at night 
when they finally reached the town, 
and Phemie, tired out both physi- 
cally and mentally, was glad to go to 
bed at once, almost without having 
exchanged words with Leo that day. 
She slept long and heavily, for al- 
though for a day or two we may 
contrive to ward off the demands of 
Nature, she will sooner or later 
claim all her dues, and there is no 
denying that the sleep enjoyed in a 
Carpathian shelter- hut materially 
differs, both as regards quality and 
quantity, from our average rest ina 
well-made bed at home. 

When she opened her eyes it was 
broad daylight, past ten o’clock, and 
Leo, dressed in his military travel- 


ling-cloak, was standing by her bed- 
side. It was he who had roused 
her by repeating her name once or 
twice before she succeeded in raising 
her eyelids, still heavy with sleep. 

“What is it?” she asked 
drowsily. “I am so tired—can’t 
you let me sleep a little longer?” 

“You can go to sleep again,” said 
Leo, quietly. ‘I only woke you 
to say that the Colonel sent for me 
just now, and has ordered me to 
start off for Kronstadt directly by 
the eleven o’clock train, in order to 
bring back a transport of horses for 
the regiment.” 

“Yes,” said Phemie, sleepily, 
from the depths of her pillows— 
“is that all?” 

“ Yes, that is all. I only wanted 
to say good-bye, for I shall probably 
be away the whole week. There is 
other business to be transacted as 
well, and I cannot return before 
Saturday at soonest.” 

‘*Good-bye,” she repeated, me- 
chanically ; and then her eyelids, 
which for a moment had been raised 
with difficulty, sank down once 
more, and almost before Leo had 
left the room, she was fast asleep 
again, 

She slept on for nearly two hours 
longer, and when she awoke at last, 
much refreshed and ready for her 
breakfast, she was startled to find 
that the clock marked almost twelve 
o'clock. The recollection of Leo 
standing by her bedside, ready 
dressed for the journey, was no 
more than a blurred, confused vision 
in her mind. He was going to 
Kronstadt, he had said, and would 
not be back till the end of the 
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week; and then of a sudden she 
remembered the episode of the 
slaughtered fox, and felt all her 
previous resentment rise up within 
her again with tenfold violence. On 
the whole she was relieved that she 
would not see Leo for several days, 
as that would give her time to con- 
sider what attitude precisely she 
ought to assume towards him. Leo 
must be made to feel that he had 
deeply wounded her, and she was 
determined not to unbend till he 
had shown contrition for his offence. 
But Leo had as yet displayed no in- 
clination to take up the part of con- 
trite sinner. He had hardly ad- 
dressed a word to her all day yes- 
terday, and this morning, in taking 
leave, as she now dimly remem- 
bered, he had neither bent down to 
kiss her, nor had he even touched 
her hand in token of farewell. Yes, 
decidedly, the journey to Kronstadt 
had been most providential; it would 
be a distinct relief to be alone for a 
few days just now. 

While Phemie was dressing she 
was told that Geza Szyrmay had 
called twice already while she was 
asleep, and had left word that he 
would return again by-and-by, as he 
had an important message to deliver. 

Presently he appeared, and in 
a very few words enlightened her 
as to the object of his visit. On 
reaching home last night, Geza 
had found awaiting him a long 
letter from his sister, Countess 
Boldalagi, with an enclosure for 
Phemie which contained a rather 
startling proposition. Count Bold- 
alagi had just recently purchased a 
yacht as a present for his wife’s 
birthday, and as the vessel was at 
present anchored at the mouth of 
the Elbe near Hamburg, they had 
decided to celebrate its inaugur- 
ation by a trip to some of the Nor- 
wegian fjords, after which it was 
proposed to visit the Shetland or 
Orkney Islands. To be sure it 
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was rather late in the year for such 
an undertaking ; but Irma, who was 
invariably inclined to take the 
rosiest coloured view of anything 
upon which she had set her heart, 
had quite made up her mind that 
the cold was not going to set in 
till after the end of October. Be- 
sides, if by any chance the weather 
were to play them false, and it 
proved too chilly for a prolonged 
cruise, there was always the res- 
source of running over to Scotland 
and spending a week or two there. 

Scotland! How Phemie’s heart 
leaped up at the word, with a sud- 
den yearning pain of which she 
had not been conscious before. 
Until now the possibility of re- 
visiting her native country had 
appeared so remote that she had 
rarely allowed herself consciously 
to indulge in the luxury of home- 
sickness, just as we seldom feel 
the want of those things which we 
know to be out of our reach. But 
now that the idea had actually 
been suggested to her in so many 
plain words, it took possession of 
her mind by storm. 


“T will positively take no re- 
fusal,” wrote Irma; “and so shall 
confidently expect you to meet us 
on Thursday at the Buda-Pesth 
station. There really is nothing 
to prevent you taking a few weeks’ 
holiday, since you have no other 
family ties to keep you at home, 
and your husband can surely never 
be so churlish as to wish to deprive 
you of this innocent pleasure. I 
am sure that the change will do 
you a world of good, and it is really 
a shame that you should be kept 
moping there in that deadly dull 
corner of the world all the year 
round.” 


“Of course you will go,” said 
Geza, when Phemie had finished 
reading the letter. ‘Irma has 
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specially charged me to exert all 
my powers of persuasion in order 
to induce you to be her companion, 
and I know that she counts upon 
you for certain.” 

“Are you going too?” asked 
Phemie. 

“T? Oh dear no, that is quite 
impossible, as I have just written 
to Irma to say. We poor soldier 
fellows dare not move a step with- 
out asking leave, but you ladies 
are free as air, having no one to 
consult but your own sweet wills.” 

“Well, we cannot move either 
without consulting our husbands.” 

‘‘Husbands are not near as bad 
as Colonels,” said Geza, sapiently ; 
“of course you can always get a 
husband to do whatever you want, 
but I should just like to see Colonel 
Farkas’ face if I were to ask fora 
few weeks’ leave of absence just 
now, and out of Austria into the 
bargain! There would be an end 
indeed of my hopes of the lieuten- 
ant’s stars in November.” 

“It is so unlucky that Leo hap- 
pens just to be away at present,” 
said Phemie, rather undecidedly. 
“If only I had known about this 
afew hours ago, but now he can- 
not be back till Saturday at the 
soonest, I fear.” 

“Saturday! But to-day is already 
Tuesday, and Irma expects you to 
meet her at the Buda-Pesth station 
on Thursday. You will have to 
decide to-morrow at latest one way 
or another.” 

‘But how can I decide alone?” 
exclaimed Phemie, in an agony of 
indecision, torn between conflicting 
desires and doubts. “Of course I 
am just dying to go, but there are 
hundreds and thousands of difficul- 
ties in the way; if only I knew what 
was best to do!” 

“Tf you write an express letter 
to Baron Wolfsberg at once he will 
have it early to-morrow morning, 
and can telegraph the answer.” 
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“Yes, I suppose that is the only 
thing to be done now,” assented 
Phemie, in a rather doubtful tone 
of voice. ‘Only writing is not 
nearly as good as talking, and it is 
so difficult to explain things pro- 
perly in a letter.” 

However, the letter was written 
and despatched within an hour, and 
then during the whole rest of that 
day Phemie had nothing else to do 
but to wonder what Leo’s answer 
was going to be. She felt too rest- 
less to remain sitting quietly at any 
one place, but wandered aimlessly 
about from one room to the other, 
unable to settle down to any fixed 
occupation. She took up the un- 
finished novel which she had been 
reading last week before they had 
gone on this mountain expedition ; 
but found herself utterly incapable 
of fixing her attention on the printed 
words, and ever and anon she caught 
herself vaguely wondering whether 
after all the Prikolitsia’s words had 
not been prophetic when she had 
talked of a long journey in store for 
her? Such prophecies are common 
enough in gipsy parlance, and no 
person with a well-regulated mind 
would ever stoop to attach serious 
importance to the fantastic impro- 
visations of a crazy old woman. 
Yet which of us is gifted with 
a mind so absolutely independent 
as not unconsciously to be influ- 
enced by all sorts of ulterior powers, 
whose existence we barely suspect ? 
From the subject of the Prikolit 
sia and her prophecies, Phemie’s 
thoughts wandered on to questions 
of toilet, and presently she was 
calculating how many dresses she 
would require to take on the jour- 
ney, and wondering whether it 
would be necessary to include an 
evening gown in case of the visit 
to Scotland coming off? The black 
lace dress that had been made in 
Vienna last year was the only really 
stylish thing she possessed, and even 
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that, as she now remembered, would 
require to have the frillings at neck 
and sleeves renewed. She opened 
the wardrobe, and taking out the 
black lace body stood staring at it 
for several moments intently, then 
with a little laugh at her own folly 
she pushed it back almost roughly, 
and shut the press. 

What was the use of it all? 
Why tantalise her fancy by vain 
castles in the air that would as- 
suredly come to nothing, since it 
was almost certain that Leo’s an- 
swer to the question she had asked 
would be a negative? But why, 
after all, should it necessarily be a 
negative? she mused on. There 
was nothing positively unreasonable 
about the wish she had expressed 
to accept a friend’s offer of being 
her guest during a yachting party 
that was to last a few weeks, and it 
was only the unexpectedness of the 
proposition that made it appear 
startling at first sight. Other wo- 
men were constantly leaving their 
homes for even longer periods with- 
out on that account being considered 
eccentric or frivolous, and surely 
Leo would have the sense to see 
that she could not be expected to 
forego the chance of revisiting her 
native country, merely on account 
of some absurd apprehensions on 
his part? He must accustom him- 
self to the thought that his wife 
was not a child or a doll, but a 
reasonable human being capable of 
taking care of herself; and having 
once reached this conclusion, Phemie 
turned back to the wardrobe and 
opened it again. 

Leo’s telegram arrived next 
morning while Phemie was sitting 
at breakfast. It contained only 
these four words, “Do as you 
choose,” an answer which might 
be taken to mean anything or 
everything, according to the con- 
struction put upon it by the reader. 
As she was still sitting, twisting 
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and turning the paper between 
her fingers, hesitating and yet more 
doubtful than she had been a little 
while ago, there was a second ring 
at the door-bell. The furrier, to 
whom the fox’s skin had been in- 
trusted in order to transform it 
into a foot-rug, had sent over to 
inquire whether the Gniadige Frau 
Baronin would be pleased to have 
the skin mounted with a scalloped 
border of red or green cloth ? 

Coming just at that particular 
moment, the question had a dis- 
tinctly irritating effect upon 
Phemie. 

“T know nothing about the 
fox!” she exclaimed, petulantly. 
“Ask the Herr Baron when he 
returns; it is his business, not 
mine,”—and only a few minutes 
later she called back the servant, 
and told him to fetch down her 
large travelling-trunk from the 
lumber-room and have it thoroughly 
cleaned and dusted. The die was 
now cast; and since Leo had told her 
to do as she chose, why should she 
not take him at his word? For 
once she was going to enjoy the 
sensation of acting according to her 
own freewill. 

And yet, had Phemie but known 
it, she had never been less inde- 
pendent than just now, when she 
believed herself to be wholly un- 
fettered in her choice. Is there 
indeed such a thing in the world 
as absolute freewill? And are 
we not all governed by suggestion 
in some shape or other, although 
mostly too dull-headed to recognise 
the action of those invisible causes 
that are moulding our thoughts and 
deeds! If Phemie had been able 
to look into herself and analyse 
the motives that had influenced 
her decision, she would certainly 
have been surprised to discover 
how greatly both the fox and the 
Prikolitsia had been instrumental 
in leading to this result, 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ARMY 


“Wat a life that usher and 
that priest would lead if, instead 
of looking after those French chaps, 
they had charge of a dozen of our 
fellows!” was the exclamation of 
an eager Harrow boy watching 
a procession of scholars of the 
average age of sixteen as they 
were being dragged by their pre- 
ceptors, in an educational sight- 
seeing tour, through the Sainte 
Chapelle of Paris. Certainly the 
custodians looked like martyrs in 
the performance of unutterably 
irksome duty; and the mere as- 
pect of their charges suggested 
depression, discontent, and un- 
wholesome lassitude. No doubt 
a few months of “ducker,”! 
“footer,” and “le jeu de cricket- 
match,” with an occasional lick- 
ing, would transform these poor 
vicious little mannikins into 
happy, healthy, high-spirited boys. 
Foreign nations themselves are 
fully aware of the defective moral 
training of their Lycées; and 
while they denounce in theory 
the tyranny of fagging, the bru- 
tality of football, and the outrage 
of swishing, they have not been 
able to withhold applause at the 
general results of our Public 
Schools,? and have striven their 
utmost to imitate them. They 
have failed, owing to their in- 
ability to recognise the fact that 
self-government by manly boys, 
under the general direction of 
experienced men of the world, 
develops vigour, honour, and rec- 
titude far more satisfactorily than 
the spy and watch-dog system of 
curés and ushers. Of these ad- 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


vantages most military men are 
especially cognisant ; and I ven- 
ture to contribute my own quotum 
of experience therein, both when 
cominanding a battery and when 
lieutenant-colonel of a district. 
When called on to deal with 
offences worse than irregularities 
among subalterns, I found that 
the antecedents of the black lambs 
had generally been private schools 
and private tuition; while the 
simple harum-scarums, whose very 
vagaries were permeated with the 
principles of gentlemen, and who 
in other respects were amongst 
the most valuable and duty-doing 
of my young officers, usually hailed 
from one of our best public schools. 
It would surely be depreciating to 
these latter to found their merits 
upon a basis so frail that we fear 
to touch it lest the edifice collapse. 
I urge we should disregard the 
weak plea of “leaving well alone” 
in favour of increasing existing 
value by dealing with defects. In 
one conspicuous respect it must be 
conceded that French educational 
seminaries excel ours. The know- 
ledge they succeed in imparting to 
their pupils is respectable in quan- 
tity and quality ; ours, as a rule, 
is beneath contempt: and sorely 
perplexed are many parents in de- 
ciding between the evil of with- 
holding from their boys the great 
advantages of the beau idéal of a 
good training and the handicap of 
their continuing dunces up to the 
age of eighteen. 

Now, reforms of a far-reaching 
nature have almost invariably been 
effected by pressure from outside, 
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not from inside; though it goes 
sorely against the grain of experi- 
enced old stagers to admit that 
unhallowed hands have extirpated 
evils or originated improvements 
which the high priests of myster- 
ies have ignored. For instance, 
that the great Reformation was 
mainly due to the laity ; that the 
Penny Post was violently opposed 
by St Martin’s Lane; that Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, and Palliser 
were not officers of the Royal 
Artillery ; and that fifteen years 
ago our old system of Public 
School instruction was modified 
into some degree of harmony with 
altered times and conditions, by 
the insistence of a public little 
versed in dead languages and 
chiefly wise in knowing exactly 
what it wants. Unfortunately 
Le Bien est lennemi du Mieuz, 
and we have acquiesced in the 
limit of improvements which im- 
peratively demand extension, es- 
pecially in the case of boys train- 
ing for the ordeal of an army 
examination. 

Herein the requirements are 
entirely of modern growth. In 
1867 the duty devolved on me of 
scrutinising the examination papers 
of numerous ensigns who, in ac- 
cordance with new regulations, 
were subjected to tests which 
nowadays we should _ consider 
absurdly easy, but which ap- 
peared startlingly difficult at the 
time in question, when educa- 
tion in the army was at a much 
lower ebb. The spelling of these 
“Ensigns Northerton” proved to 
be phonetic, their handwriting 
hieroglyphic, and their general 
information ranged between zero 
and a minus quantity. When I 
pointed out to the assistant ad- 
jutant-general the vast hiatus be- 
tween the theoretical standard and 
the actual performance, he re- 
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plied with a shrug, “Very true, 
and quite deplorable; but you 
had better leave the matter alone. 
After all, these young fellows are 
not more ignorant than the great 
majority of their kind” Com- 
paratively recently it fell to my 
lot to be nominated President of 
a Board for examining young of- 
ficers for their promotion. During 
the luncheon interval I heard some 
of the candidates lamenting their 
shortcomings and discussing some 
of the questions propounded, and 
I could not forbear endeavouring 
to put a little heart into the de- 
spondents by observing, ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen, I can only say that 
when I began soldiering thirty 
years ago, had any young officer 
possessed a fraction of your know- 
ledge, which you fear may be held 
inadequate, he would either have 
been marvelled at as a wonder of 
erudition, or would have been 
hooted out of the mess-room as a 
pedant and a prig.” 

That former crass ignorance has 
been replaced by a high average 
of education calculated to develop 
valuable properties in practical 
officers is only disputed by those 
who consider improvement dan- 
gerous; but it is equally indis- 
putable that this improvement has 
been attended with a grave evil— 
that of cramming. To pronounce 
cramming pernicious is a truism ; 
yet only those who have made 
themselves acquainted with the 
present conditions of competitive 
examinations realise that it is in- 
evitable unless important modifi- 
cations be introduced. In the 
majority of cases the father is 
aware that to send his son straight 
from a public school to the fiery 
ordeal would be to court failure. 
Interest is of no avail whatever, 
even when exerted in behalf of 
the principle of primogeniture— 











that precaution against the exist- 
ence of more than one fool in a 
family. The rules are inexorable, 
and the high-minded examiners in- 
corruptible—indeed, it would be 
out of their power to be other- 
wise, so hedged about by anonym- 
ity are the papers handed in, If 
the candidate be not up to the 
mark, he may seek his fortune 
—or perhaps his misfortune—in 
the City, or he may try his luck 
in South Africa, or he may be 
merged into the crowd of con- 
temptible loafers who seek for 
something to do, and won’t do it; 
but whatever his social status and 
influence, he will be rigidly ex- 
cluded from the army. Some 
special training is therefore neces- 
sary, and recourse is usually had 
to the professional crammer. The 
parent can scarcely do better for 
his son’s immediate success—he 
can scarcely do worse, save in ex- 
ceptional instances, for his moral 
and mental training. Undoubt- 
edly there are a few crammers 
who extend their responsibilities 
to both departments, and who are 
the very salt of their avocation, 
and to whose worth I gladly bear 
my humble personal testimony ; 
but the greater number only exact 
from their pupils the minimum 
regularity of habits and sobriety 
of life essential to the due exer- 
cise of intellectual faculties, and 
who meet remonstrances against 
scampishness and vicious associa- 
tions with the flippant and irrel- 
evant reply, ‘Oh, religion is not 
in the bill.” To crown all, cram- 
ming, pure and simple, is prohibitive 
of assimilation : it may answer the 
purpose of a few hours’ ordeal of 
an empirical test, but the residue 
of knowledge, permanently re- 
tained, approximates to a vanish- 
ing quantity. 

A counterfoil to the evil in 
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question often suggested is to 
lower the standard. The ex- 
pedient by itself would be falla- 
cious. Oramming has been fos- 
tered less by the severity than by 
the nature of the papers, hand in 
hand with the multiplicity of 
competitors. Where there are, 
say, a dozen candidates for one 
vacancy, the severity of prelimin- 
ary training would continue un- 
altered, public schools would still 
fall short of requirements, and 
crammers would still be required 
to make good deficiencies. As for 
the abolition of competitive ex- 
aminations, I will not waste the 
reader’s time by the consideration 
of a contingency about as remote 
of fulfilment as the passing of the 
Home Rule Bill. 

A more plausible remedy would 
be to modify the nature of the 
examinations so as to bring them 
within the existing curriculum of 
our public schools. Indeed I have 
heard an advocate of the theory 
that exclusively old-world know- 
ledge is peculiarly applicable to 
new - world requirements, argue, 
“Tf my boy can turn a passage 
of scholar-like English into clas- 
sical Latin, he will be able to do 
anything, and I shall be quite 
satisfied.” While a certain pro- 
fessor inquired of a successful and 
adventurous soldier “whether a 
knowledge of Greek had not ex- 
tricated him from many a diffi- 
culty?” and one authority has 
been heard—while grudgingly con- 
ceding that French and German 
may be occasionally useful — to 
declaim against the study of other 
European languages as_ useless, 
and even pernicious. It is difficult 
to refute such arguments except 
by stating them; it is easier 
simply to reply that they will not 
be for one moment accepted by a 
public opinion which is all-power. 
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ful over a public administration. 
That autocrat declares: ‘ We de- 
mand neither the stupid athlete 
nor the sickly scholar; and 
therefore, while we reject the 
latter, ‘coughing through aca- 
demic groves,’ we consider that 
the value of the bold rider and 
the accurate shot will be mate- 
rially increased if he can also 
sketch a country for his general, 
and find the range of an inacces- 
sible point, and make known the 
needs of his men to the Spanish, 
Dutch, or Italian population 
where he may be serving; and 
even if he have such a smattering 
of astronomy as will enable him 
to guide troops through an unex- 
plored country, after the example 
of Lieutenant Rawson at Tel-el- 
Kebir. No; we have had much 
trouble in raising the standard 
in favour of the efficients. We 
decline to lower it in favour of 
dullards,” 

With a view to avoiding the 
vagueness of generalities, let us 
examine in detail the position of 
the average industrious and intel- 
ligent public-school boy destined 
for the army. We will suppose 
him to have reached the age of 
fourteen, and it matters little if 
his attainments thus far are few, 
provided he has been taught these 
few thoroughly, and has learned 
how to learn. His father, how- 
ever—perhaps scared by instances 
of failure which have come under 
his notice —is anxious that his 
son’s studies should be now speci- 
ally directed towards his destined 
career, and he consults the school 
authorities accordingly, who gener- 
ally throw a great deal of cold 
water on the project. We will, 
however, assume that the parent, 
if silenced by scholastic sophistry, 
nevertheless insists on acting on 
the dictates of prudent foresight, 
and the boy is transferred to what 
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is termed the ‘“ Modern Side”—a 
mischievous nomenclature, because 
it implies a promise which is com- 
prehensive, while its performance 
is exceedingly contracted. 

The change appears in theory to 
be highly conducive to the object 
in view. Unfortunately in prac- 
tice it is seriously hampered by a 
defect incidental to human weak- 
ness. The school rulers cannot 
divest themselves of their latent 
preference for Latin above all 
other subjects, and Latin is still 
cherished with undiminished fond- 
ness and effort, although the 
ostensible staple of the Modern 
Side instruction is comprised in 
French, German, Mathematics, 
Modern History, and Geometrical 
Drawing—a_ highly attractive 
menu, with the single drawback 
that by the time the pupil has 
reached the age of sixteen he 
seems to be still dallying with 
the hors d’euvres and the entrées, 
while the pieces de résistance 
remain untouched. The masters 
urge patience, the advantages of 
a continuation of public school 
discipline, and the occasional suc- 
cesses of their pupils of nineteen 
years old, ignoring the enormous 
advantages, in these days of en- 
forced retirement for age, of the 
two years’ seniority gained by 
beginning a cadet career at seven- 
teen. The parent has, however, 
at last become thoroughly uneasy ; 
he removes his son with sore re- 
luctance from the justly beloved 
school and places him with a 
crammer, Here, for the first time, 
the evils entailed by previous de- 
fective teaching are made fully 
manifest. In almost every case 
it is discovered that the boy is 
entirely untrained for a com- 
petitive contest, that even in his 
presumedly strong subjects of clas- 
sics he acquits himself but poorly 
—unless he be an embryo Porson 
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—and that in all other branches 
he lacks a knowledge both of 
grounding principles and more ad- 
vanced bookwork, without which 
even a crammer, with all his 
knack of instructing a pupil how 
to trot out what he knows and 
how to conceal what he does not 
know, must be powerless. To 
hope that he can be brought up to 
the mark upon short notice would 
be as reasonable as to expect a 
trainer to fit within two months 
a raw colt destined for the Derby. 
So for a year, more or less, the 
poor lad must needs be subjected 
to a stress calculated to strain, 
mentally and physically, the most 
robust —a stress detrimental in 
every respect but one, the attain- 
ment of the object in view. Seven, 
eight, and even nine hours a-day 
represent his unceasing toil. Time 
and opportunity are barely avail- 
able for the exercise and relaxa- 
tion indispensable for the preser- 
vation of a sound mind in a sound 


body. Perhaps the parent tenta- 
tively remonstrates, only to be 
met with the unanswerable reply, 
“Undoubtedly this overwork is 
regrettable; but if remitted, failure 


is a certainty.” It must be re- 
membered that the duty of the 
crammer is to cram his pupil, not 
to teach him; and however he 
may disregard moral discipline, he 
is wont to perform his cramming 
duties vigorously, unsparingly ap- 
plying the metaphorical whip and 
spur, and hesitating not to inform 
the father upon due occasion that 
the boy is a dunce, or a sluggard, 
or a fool, and has no chance of 
success, The instructors of the 
separate subjects vie with each 
other in ramming into the pupil’s 
overwrought brain pages of for- 
mule, hundredweights of unstud- 
ied facts, and pamphlets of parrot 
answers to catch questions, so 
that the competitor may be able, 
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for instance, to write down a 
statement proving that the path 
of a projectile must be in a para- 
bola, though he has not an idea of 
the meaning of a parabola ; to give 
the orders and genera of fossils 
which, for aught he knows, may 
have been that morning imported 
from Billingsgate ; and to epito- 
mise the works of Lessing and 
Montesquieu, though he perhaps 
surmises the one to have been a 
Spaniard and the other a Greek. 
The steam pressure is gradually 
increased up to the margin of burst- 
ing—with the safety-valve nailed 
down —to the very eve of the 
examination, through which he 
scrapes, though it be but by the 
skin of his teeth. Or luck has been 
against him ; his stock answers and 
his empirical formule and typical 
compositions turned out to be not 
available for the papers set, and 
he is hopelessly debarred from a 
profession which promised to him 
a useful and a happy career, and 
for which he would have proved a 
valuable recruit. In either case, 
how acutely will both parent and 
son lament that fruitless teaching 
at the public school which, had it 
been judiciously applied, would 
have started him with a substra- 
tum of sound knowledge, needing 
only the brief polish of a private 
tutor to bring it to a point, and 
would thus have saved him from 
the torment of cramming, not to 
speak of the bitterness of unde- 
served failure. 

To what is to be attributed the 
inadequate results of the ‘“ Modern 
Side,” of late years forced upon 
Harrow, Eton, Rugby, and Welling- 
ton College—which latter school, 
be it remarked, was founded prim- 
arily for the benefit of orphan sons 
of officers in necessitous circum- 
stances, but which has proved 
itself sturdy against extending 
a liberal measure of advantages, 
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either financial or educational, to 
those for whom the money was 
subscribed by the army and the 
country?! To the half-hearted 
manner in which reform has been 
carried out. To the adoption in 
shadow of a valuable principle while 
its substance is neutralised in prac- 
tice. The “Modern” boys them- 
selves are indirectly, but invidi- 
ously, handicapped in status and 
precedence among their fellows ; 
the school authorities fondly cling 
to the old system in disguise, and 
in fact, 

‘Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded 

fast 
To some dear error, hugs it to the 
last.” 

Even the most high-minded can- 
not claim to be exempt from the 
subtle promptings of self-interest. 
The classical masters, who of course 
constitute the bulk of the teaching 
staff, are autocratic, skilled, and 
erudite in their special depart- 
ments. Outside their particular 
province, they are not infrequent- 
ly aged tyros unwilling to learn 
and incapable to teach. Without 
doubt these most respected men 
are conscientiously solicitous for 
what they believe to be the in- 
terests of their respective institu- 
tions; yet they would be almost 
more than human were they not 
highly averse to the introduction 
of poachers who would attenuate 
the value of their own services, 
and would deprive the old clique 
of many coveted posts. If we 
examine in detail the different 
subjects nominally comprised in 
the Modern Side, it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that the in- 
troduction of a far greater mea- 
sure than has hitherto been ad- 
mitted of new blood and young 
blood is an imperative condition 
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of efficiency. For example, in 
certain schools, the same foreign 
pedagogues have for years and 
years been droning away at the 
inflections of verbs and the con- 
cord of participles, with text - 
books of their own compilation, 
chiefly valuable to the . authors. 
It is a time-honoured principle 
amongst impish British boys that 
these aged and stale professors 
are a fair butt for ridicule, 
and lawful spoil for practical jok- 
ing. The result is, little learn- 
ing and less discipline. Some- 
times the teaching is reinforced 
by the services of one of the 
classical masters who enjoys the 
unusual pre-eminence among his 
followers of some acquaintance 
with modern languages, and who 
at all events possesses the inde- 
finable characteristic of English 
masters—the power of enforcing 
obedience and order. But in the 
long-run the main object is little 
furthered, and the cases are rare 
when it can be said that a boy 
has made useful substantial pro- 
gress in French or German after a 
year’s tuition at a public school. 
History scarcely fares better. 
The teachers seem to be governed 
by an invincible propensity to 
drift into the records of middle 
ages, and to restrict themselves 
to such subjects as the Heptarchy, 
the lineage of Maude, and the 
Council of Clermont—a weakness 
which, it must be admitted, is 
somewhat condoned by the nature 
of the examination papers (see 
post), Or if they permit digres- 
sions into less mouldy periods, 
they seldom get beyond the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, the puerilities . 
of Beauty Mary and Booby Darn- 
ley, and the problem whether the 
beauty did, or did not, blow up 





1 See also Report of Royal Commission, 1879. 
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the booby. The leading circum- 
stances of our own age, of modern 
wars and momentous treaties, of 
our foreign policy and domestic 
enactments, of statesmen and of 
warriors who have contributed to 
make or to mar England, are 
ignored as wanting in that ingre- 
dient so highly prized by pedants 
—the dignity of dulness. 
Geometrical drawing, when lucid- 
ly taught, is a subject easy, almost 
beneath contempt. Ask a public- 
school boy to construct a scale of 
Russian versts, or a comparative 
scale of French metres. The 
chances are ten to one he will 
answer, “I have never been able 
to understand scales.” Require 
him to describe a triangle with 
given sides, or to copy in ink an 
easy geometrical figure, and after 
some brief fumbling he will give 
it up. He has dawdled on the 
black-board only through these de- 
scriptions of useful problems. 
Inefficiency reaches its climax 
in the mathematical sections. 
Overgrown classes, in whatever 
subject, are a radical source of 
weakness; overgrown classes in 
mathematics are prohibitive of 
comprehension and progress, with 
the additional evil that they ori- 
ginate bewilderment and a perma- 
nent distaste for the study. I 
defy any experienced instructor to 
maintain that he can bestow tan- 
gible attention on individuals when 
his class exceeds seven or eight, 
and attention of this nature is 
specially requisite, not only for 
candidates for an examination, but 
for every boy entering on that 
science of which the prominent 
characteristic is that the A B OC is 
heart-breaking, while the advanced 
and abstruse portions are compara- 
tively easy. In public schools 
mathematical classes of fifteen, 
twenty, and more, are not un- 
common, and what takes place? 


The teacher holds forth on the 
properties of the frustum of a 
cone or on the “ambiguous case” 
of an oblique - angled triangle, 
covering his black-board with un- 
decipherable symbols, and working 
out some example which gives a 
gleam of interest to the boys 
because the result is generally 
wrong. ‘ Never mind,” he hastily 
mumbles, “that is only a matter 
of detail; you all understand the 
principle, do you not?” in a tone 
which implies, any one who does 
not is a fool. The lying chorus 
replies, ‘Oh yes, sir;” the truth 
being that one-half the boys have 
been too bored to listen to what 
seems to them a gabble of jargon, 
while the other half have tried and 
failed, with the possible exception 
of one or two unusually acute minds 
who have evolved a glimmer of 
light out of the Cimmerian dark- 
ness. Thus the class is succes- 
sively galloped through algebra, 
trigonometry, mensuration, statics, 
and dynamics, without having 
mastered a single department, but 
picking up a shibboleth which con- 
veys to them no real meaning, and 
which is chiefly useful in lulling 
unskilled, questioning parents into 
a belief that their sons are on the 
highroad to emulating the repute 
of Newton and Laplace. Now, 
sometimes during portentously long 
holidays boys of similar calibre 
receive private mathematical in- 
struction in sections of five or six ; 
and the teacher must be very in- 
efficient or the pupil very ungrate- 
ful if the latter after a short time 
does not break out into an exclama- 
tion of delighted surprise, “ I have 
learned more from you, sir, in a 
week than I learned in six months 
at school.” Manifestly, it would 
be an absurdity to imply that a 
master should be provided for 
every seven mathematical pupils. 
But it cannot be disputed that less 
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frequent lessons to sections of seven 
would impart more real knowledge 
than more frequent lectures to 
classes of seventeen. 

Seldom, indeed, can a master, 
reproached with the slow progress 
of his pupils, resist the temptation 
to reply, ‘“‘The boys have oppor- 
tunities of learning if they like. 
If they don’t learn, it is because 
they don’t like.” To this I alto- 
gether “demur” in a legal sense 
—i.e., I admit the fact, but I deny 
its force. Part of the duty of 
schoolmasters is to compel the 
pupils to “like,” at least compara- 
tively, to learn—to prefer trouble 
to smarting under the consequences 
of neglected trouble. When all 
pressure fails, the welfare of the 
majority suggests putting in prac- 
tice the principle indicated in the 
motto on the sundial of Wool- 
wich Academy, “Aut disce—aut 
discede.” 

Again, weak-kneed parents are 
sometimes beguiled by the statis- 
tics of successes of pupils present- 
ing themselves direct from public 
schools. ‘Why should not my 
boy succeed similarly?” Because 
these statistics are misleading, in- 
asmuch as we are neither informed 
of the proportion of failures among 
the candidates, nor of the number 
who have “tailed off” before 
coming to the starting-post. If, 
out of a class of twenty, some half- 
dozen of the most promising have 
been specially taken in hand and 
worked up, while the remainder 
have been practically ignored, the 
results will show an enormous per- 
centage of failures, and the logical 
deduction is that the school is 
successful only when it chooses to 
depart from its beaten track of 
teaching. The occasions when 
they thus choose are so rare that 
they cannot be ordinarily taken 
into account. 

Nor am I regarding the matter 
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from an exclusively military point 
of view. Our public schools were 
never intended as merely prepar- 
atory schools for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, and never could be 
converted to this sole purpose 
without injustice to the general 
education of this country. On 
the other hand, however, very 
many parents—though not wishing 
to exclude a reasonable study of 
classics—are justly desirous to in- 
clude a measure of instruction 
in mathematics and modern lan- 
guages, now essential in every pro- 
fession followed by gentlemen, 
excepting, perhaps, that of the 
Church. 

If the charges of shortcomings 
have been substantiated, the reme- 
dies obviously suggest themselves. 
But to guard against an imputa- 
tion of pointless denunciation, I 
will simply enumerate the mani- 
fest reforms. 

Ist, and foremost. School au- 
thorities must gulp down some- 
what of their predilection for the 
old lines, and must throw them- 
selves heart and soul into changes 
which shall diminish failures, 

2d. The introduction of more 
fresh blood into the teaching staff 
of the modern side is indispensable. 

3d. Pari passu with the fore- 
going is the formation of smaller 
classes, involving in most cases an 
increase of instructors. ‘ And the 
increase of expense?” may be the 
objection urged as a clincher. I 
adjure them to “let sleeping dogs 
lie.” The normal expenses of the 
best public schools are already 
startling; the extra charges for 
army candidates are not incon- 
siderable ; and it would be scarce- 
ly wise to challenge scrutiny into 
a financial administration which 
would not be tolerated for a 
single instant were the institu- 
tions a shade less admirable in 
other respects. 
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Though we may find fault with 
a system of instruction at its 
source, it would not be fair to 
shut our eyes to evils which 
vitiate the subsequent channels, 
and amongst these are the vicious 
absurdities which often distin- 
guish examination papers, and 
which are partly responsible for 
the practice of cramming. To take 
a few specimens thoroughly typi- 
cal of the general tenor. 

In mathematics the time as- 
signed to the different branches 
is so short as entirely to preclude 
testing an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of principles and their appli- 
cation in practice. In obligatory 
mechanics the hours allowed for 
the wide range of statics and 
dynamics is from 2.30 to 5.30, 
and the questions in one paper! 
comprise theorems of forces, the 
principles of gravity, of tension, 
and of the pulley; an investiga- 
tion into accelerations, velocities 
under gravity, the parabolic path 
of a projectile, and motion in a 
circle, together with a number 
of make-weight problems which 
by themselves would constitute 
a fairly long paper. Even the 
candidate fortunate enough to 
have been primed with the re- 
quired answers must scribble with 
a speed prohibitive of reflection, 
in order to complete his paper 
within the hours allowed; while 
his fellow, possibly knowing every 
whit as much, can only lament his 
ill luck in questions having been 
put to which he could easily have 
replied, had time admitted his 
utilising mathematical reasoning 
instead of mechanical memory. 

In the modern languages papers 
the most remarkable feature is 
that the skilled linguist will very 
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likely obtain but few marks. He 
may speak the language like a 
native; but a maximum of 200 
out of 2000 marks is all he can 
gain for this. He may be able to 
indite an admirable letter, or to 
write an accurate report, or to 
furnish correct translations ex- 
pressed in modern colloquial 
phraseology; all that is of lit- 
tle use. Examination French is 
not *French-French.” Pedantic 
phrases and technical expressions 
are resorted to as crucial tests, and 
the main object of the questions 
in grammar seems to be to catch 
the victim tripping. A candidate 
will be little the worse French 
scholar for hesitating over “ quel- 
ques gazouillements de linottes”} 
or “se cramponnant a un affiit,”? or 
for incorrectly rendering ‘“‘ Agricola 
. . « professing to prefer the natu- 
ral genius of the Britons to the 
studied acquirements of the 
Gauls,”2 or for being unable to 
“trace the gradual formation from 
the Latin of the words oui, blé, 
on,” &e.2 The linguistic examina- 
tion comprises questions in French 
or in German literature and his- 
tory—a brave phrase, vindicated 
by the following examples: “Name 
the sovereigns occupying the 
thrones of the principal European 
countries in the year 1800, and 
give a brief account of the political 
situation of England at this date.” ? 
A complete answer would give 
evidence of an amazing range of 
information ; but since certainly 
not more than ten minutes could 
be prudently spared for the pur- 
pose, we suggest that ‘“ Write 
briefly and concisely your opinion 
of things in general” would be 
preferable, as susceptible of a 
more condensed reply. 





1 Admission to Woolwich Academy, November 1894. 


2 Ibid., November 1893. 


3 German Paper, admission to Woolwich Academy, June 1894. 
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In French literature: “ Mon- 
tesquieu . . . and three of his 
contemporaries being considered 
as the greatest writers of their 
century, say what you know of 
them ; name some of their works, 
and add a few remarks on the 
encyclopedists.” This poser seems 
a replica of the traditional ques- 
tion in my Woolwich cadet days 
of a master wishing to elicit the 
students’ knowledge of Achilles, 
Hector, and the walls of Troy: 
“* Who, dragged whom, round what, 
when and where?” 

‘Neither invective nor ridicule 
are arguments,” may be the retort, 
“and we obtained a considerable 
number of correct answers to the 
above.” I have no doubt of it, 
but why? because you play into 
the crammer’s hands. I have 


before me an admirable little 
pamphlet, ‘ Aids to the Army and 
other Examinations,’ by R. Cour- 
tenay Welch, epitomising in 28 
pages the history and literature of 


France from 987 up to the present 
day, with a skeleton record of the 
principal kings, warriors, states- 
men, and authors. The work can 
be learned by heart in about six 
hours, and furnish answers to 
almost any questions likely to be 
put. The chief drawback is that 
the answers are merely evidence 
of spangle unworthy of the name 
of knowledge. I may add that a 
similar multwm in parvo has been 
compiled for German as well as 
for the grammars of the various 
languages. 

One more set of absurdities to 
lighten the dryness of my subject. 

In English history: “Give a 
sketch of Dunstan’s career, and of 
his policy in Church and State.” ? 
‘““What do you know of the cir- 
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cumstances which led to. . . the 
statutes de Donis and Quia 
Emptores, and of their pro- 
visions?”? ‘ Write a history of 
the kingdom of Mercia.”* ‘Give 
some account of Richard, King of 
the Romans.” + 

Geography: ‘Describe as ac- 
curately as you can the geographi- 
cal positions of Flinders Range, 

. . Lake Baikal, . . . Mount 
Kenia, . the Republic d’An- 
dorra.” > NV.B.—The territories 
of the “Grande Duchesse” de 
Gérolstein have been unaccount- 
ably omitted ! 

Recognising the principle that 
no knowledge can be considered 
useless, it must at any rate 
be conceded that a knowledge 
furnishing answers to the fore- 
going questions cannot take high 
precedence among the qualifica- 
tions of a valuable practical officer, 
and that the form in which the 
questions are put offer a direct 
premium to cramming. 

With reference to the class of 
hard-working gentlemen who are 
pursuing that avocation in com- 
pliance with existing demands, I 
would point out that their services 
would still be invaluable, were 
sound instruction substituted for 
make-believe knowledge. 

I .must now consider the pos- 
sibility that I may have proved 
too much, and may be met with 
the retort, “ You have already ad- 
mitted that army examinations 
only test the extent of cram and 
not of real knowledge. How, 
then, can you justly complain 
that the public schools, designed 
not to cram but to educate, are 
failures on their Modern Sides?” 
I reply that the Modern Sides 
neither educate nor cram; or, to 





1 Admission to Woolwich Academy, November 1893. 


2 Ibid., June 1894. 


3 Ibid., Nov. 1894. 


4 Thid., Nov. 1893. 














be more precise, that their teach- 
ing is so slender and superficial as 
to differ from a weak description 
of cramming only in being useless 
for examination purposes. We 
insist upon the fact that the 
“coach” at the outset of his 
tuition is generally dismayed at 
discovering that the pupil pos- 
sesses no substratum of learning 
on which to build a superstructure. 
There is no time to remedy this 
deficiency, and the only expedient 
is to impart a meretricious show 
of knowledge by ramming into the 
candidate’s head answers, more or 
less learned by rote, to questions 
which, to the victim, are more or 
less gibberish. In fact, school- 
masters and Civil Service examin- 
ers have, perhaps unconsciously, 
played into the hands of the 
crammer. The first-named have 
somewhat modified their curricu- 
lum of instruction owing to the 
pressure of public opinion; ex- 
aminers, willing to humour the 
well-founded predilection for our 
most notable schools, have been 
wont so to frame their questions 
as to enable candidates to display 
an illusory amount of knowledge 
and science—but thanks only to 
the good offices of the go-between 
crammer. By all means let the 
nature of the test papers be en- 
tirely changed ; but be it borne in 
mind that unless the public schools 
likewise change their tactics the 
result will be not only that the 
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alumni will be distanced in the 
competitive struggle, but that they 
will fail even to qualify. 

In conclusion, I repudiate the 
possible imputation that I have 
selected any particular public 
school as a peg on which to han 
adverse criticism, though I admit 
that I have had in my mind’s eye 
one institution, which in many 


respects is an illustrious type of - 


the excellence on which I have 
dwelt. Not that the boys are sent 
there in order that “they may 
learn to be gentlemen,” because 
they are gentlemen before joining 
—but where vice is grappled with 
and expelled, and is not cankered 
with hushing-up; where swearing 
and obscenity are held to be stupid 
and in bad taste; where a robust 
independence is pre-eminent, and 
fribble-priggishness is laughed out 
of countenance ; where in athletic 
games and pursuits a proficiency 
has been attained second to none ; 
and where—more to the purpose 
with reference to this paper—a 
not unwilling ear has been turned 
to the modern requirements of 
educational qualifications for lads 
destined for the public service. It 
is not too much to hope that in 
this, as well as in kindred public 
schools, there will be no further 
dallying with an adequate measure 
of reform in the instructional de- 
partments which will entitle it to 
an all-round verdict, if not of 
“perfect,” of “ proxime accessit.” 
Henry KNOLLYs. 
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OUR LAST WAR WITH THE 


Tue Durand Mission of Novem- 
ber 1893 proclaimed urbi et orbi 
the reconciliation of Viceroy and 
Ameer of the Governments of 
India and Afghanistan. It was a 
mission of peace and goodwill, 
which brought honours and re- 
wards to all its members—includ- 
ing that important functionary 
their cook. It saved Lord Lans- 
downe’s administration from the al- 
legation that his foreign policy had 
been a failure, and that his costly 
frontier wars and expeditions had 
produced no results except the 
further impoverishment of an al- 
ready impoverished empire. 

In the general jubilation which 
ensued upon the renewal of 
friendly relations with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan and the settlement 
of the outstanding boundary dis- 
putes between his kingdom and 
India, it was too hastily assumed 
that the era of frontier wars was 
now over. It was believed that 
Lord Lansdowne’s successor—the 
nominee of the pacific Gladstonian 
Government, which abhorred the 
bloodguiltiness of these purpose- 
less expeditions—would have no 
occasion to test the efficacy of 
the military machine which Lord 
Roberts’s enlightened persistence 
had raised to a pitch of human 
perfection unknown in the annals 
of England or India. But there 
is a vast difference between the 
fixation of a boundary on paper 
and its delimitation in the field. 
The astute Ameer, when he finally 
conceded to us the boundary line 
which we had so long claimed, and 
agreed that a joint Commission 
should forthwith mark it out by 
pillars, knew that the erection and 
maintenance of this Great Wall of 
India would cost us millions. He 
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foresaw, too, that the process of 
taking effective possession of the 
country between India’s actual and 
newly -defined political frontier 
would be a work of slow assimi- 
lation, which would give Lord 
Roberts’s splendid weapon full oc- 
cupation for many years to come, 
and wellnigh exhaust the strug- 
gling finances of our Indian de- 
pendencies. 

The mission successfully con- 
cluded, the honours distributed, 
the chief actors dispersed, the 
reins of government were taken 
up by a new Viceroy, Lord Elgin, 
supported by new pillars of the 
State in his Council, all men of 
peace who hated wars and annexa- 
tions. The Jingoes of Northern 
India—and their name is legion— 
were depressed. No more Black 
Mountain promenades, Orakzai 
expeditions, Samana annexations, 
and Manipur disasters and con- 
sequential retribution. No more 
costly “little wars,” and still cost- 
lier preparations to resist inva- 
sion by Russia in the construc- 
tion of vast fortified positions, 
strategic roads and railways, upon 
our N.W. frontier: nothing now 
but to practise a rigid economy in 
every branch of the administration, 
and to mark time in the works 
begun or nearly completed at 
Attock, Rawalpindi, and Quetta. 
Even the expensive and time- 
honoured system of biennial or 
triennial reliefs was to be super- 
seded by one which rooted the 
soldier to one spot for long years. 
And so the new era of retrench- 
ment and unostentatious internal 
progress began, and for a time it 
seemed as if the wishes of the 
Gladstonian Cabinet would be ful- 
filled. True, they had to demarcate 
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India’s new political frontier, and 
must do so quickly, else the mood 
of the inconstant Ameer might 
change, or his death give place to 
chaos. Well, the work would be 
done quietly, being preceded by 
patient negotiation with the tribes, 
each section of the frontier being 
marked out by a Civil Com- 
missioner, escorted by a small force 
for police purposes and no more. 
However, for the fulfilment of the 
programme, two preliminary con- 
ditions were necessary, and both 
were wanting. The co-operation 
or acquiescence of the hill tribes 
concerned had to be secured, and 
the old exasperating practices of 
the forward school had to be dis- 
continued. Naturally the sectional 
headmen of the hill tribes were 
ready to take our rupees, and to 
promise to use their influence with 
their fellow-clansmen. But—but 
that influence was often small, 
because rude independent peoples 
are only amenable to the stick, 
and their headmen had no sticks, 
Then, as to exasperating practices, 
the Viceroy was new, and his 
Foreign Secretary was new, and 
both had multitudinous duties to 
perform, and both failed to see 
that the British egis has no in- 
herent power in wild tracts except 
when it is visible in the shape of 
troops ready to kill, burn, and 
destroy, if a hostile shot is fired. 
It has been well said that our 
frontier wars, including the one now 
happily over, and the other still in 
progress, arose from the practice of 
sending ‘“‘two men and a boy” to 
trail their coats among savages. In 
such cases the civis Britannicus 
sum was expected to be their pro- 
tection, but wild mountaineers do 
not understand Latin. Had not a 
British subaltern and ten sepoys 
been sent to Chitral, there would 
have been no Chitral Relief Ex- 
pedition, and India would have 
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been saved the loss of a million 
sterling or more. Had not Mr 
Kelly, a Public Works Overseer, 
with a couple of mounted orderlies, 
been sent fooling about the Gumal 
Pass, they would not have been 
shot, and the hurly-burly of the 
rush of 500 Mahsud Ghazis 
through the Boundary Commis- 
sioner’s camp in the Wana plains 
might not have occurred, and the 
truculent Mahsuds might still have 
boasted that they had never been 
conquered. 

The Mahsuds have always been 
a thorn in the flesh to us. Of all 
the wild highlanders inhabiting the 
mountains immediately beyond the 
strip of Trans-Indus plains which 
is part and parcel of British India, 
they are the rudest, poorest, and 
most ignorant. The latter two 
qualities account for their extreme 
fanaticism. They belong to a 
great tribe called Wazirs, which is 
split up into two divisions—the 
Darwesh Wazirs to the north, and 
the Mahsud Wazirs to the south. 
Between the two there is chronic 
feud, for their highlands are barren 
and their mouths ni. ty ; hence the 
hungrier and hardier Mahsuds try 
to swallow up the weaker Dar- 
weshes. The Mahsud country con- 
sists of a block of sterile moun- 
tains, stony torrent- beds, and still 
stonier uplands lying immediately 
west of the British districts of 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
The whole area of Mahsud-land 
is about half that of Wales. The 
Mahsud tribe or division, with 
which we are here concerned, oc- 
cupies the southern half of that 
area. Their central stronghold is 
a mountain mass called Pir Ghal 
(meaning hoary chief), with an 
elevation of 11,850 feet. By the 
1893 agreement with the Ameer, 
the whole tract was acknowledged 
to be within our political frontier, 
with the exception of a finely 
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wooded and comparatively valu- 
able district called Birmall, which 
his Highness decided to be within 
the limits of his kingdom. 

The fighting strength of the 
Mahsuds—that is, the manhood of 
the tribe, or all males above fif- 
teen years of age—is computed to 
be about 10,000. Of that num- 
ber, perhaps 3000 possess anti- 
quated matchlocks and 200 to 300 
rifles of sorts, including 80 to 100 
breechloaders. The arms of the 
rest are only swords and knives. 
Their various clans acknowledge 
a loose obedience to their sec- 
tional maliks or leaders. Tribal 
organisation there is none. They 
live in caves and holes, and occa- 
sionally stone huts. In their 
whole country there are only 
three villages—those of Razmak, 
Makin, and Kaniguram— in all of 
which are a few stores kept by 
dependants. Some of the tribes- 
men cultivate patches here and 
there in the alluvial soil near the 
torrent-beds, but collectively the 
Mahsuds are shepherds and petty 
traders, exchanging fir - poles, 
dwarf- palm matting, skins, ghi 
(clarified butter), and sheep and 
goats, for grain and piece-goods 
obtained in British territory. 
Major Macaulay, who was Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ismail 
Khan in the seventies, bribed 
some of the more civilised Mah- 
suds into growing potatoes, and 
for several years Mahsud early 
potatoes were much appreciated 
in the frontier messes. In the 
winter their young men crowd 
down into the plains in search of 
work. They make good navvies, 
and will be useful when the rail- 
way is extended Trans-Indus to 
Bannu or Tank. They are a lean, 
wiry, keen-visaged people, with 
a peculiarly wolfish, hunted ex- 
pression, due probably to poor 
feeding and the sharpness of the 
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struggle for existence, from which 
no section of the tribe is exempt. 
The Mahsud is a veritable Ish- 
maelite—his hand is against every 
man and every man’s hand is 
against him. Though collectively 
thieves and robbers by hereditary 
calling, with the Gumal Pass just 
south of them as a happy hunting- 
ground throughout the winter, 
they have some virtues which 
civilised man frequently wants. 
They are individually brave and 
fearless of death, and they are 
very particular about the honour 
of their women. A faithless wife 
has her nose cut off, and sometimes 
her lips slit as well ; the adulterer, 
if he can be caught, is either killed 
or has a foot or leg lopped off. 
Our officers, by the way, in the late 
expedition were struck by the num- 
ber of maimed men they saw in 
Mahsud-land. On inquiry they 
found that the legless ones were 
only local Don Juans, who had 
been tried and convicted for loving 
“not wisely but too well.” Public 
opinion approves of mutilation as 
a deterrent, but sometimes permits 
an affair, if the lady concerned was 
not yet married, to be arranged, 
the injured father, brother, or 
fiancé accepting so many sheep 
or goats as full satisfaction to 
his wounded honour. I well re- 
member, about twenty-five years 
ago, when interested in hill cus- 
toms, receiving at the same time 
in my bungalow at Bannu five 
women, all of whom had recently 
lost their noses, and two of whom 
had also had their lips slashed. 
They had come in to have their 
mutilations repaired. Nose-making 
is quite an art in Bannu. The 
operator cuts loose an oblong piece 
of skin from the forehead and twists 
it round over what remains of the 
bone of the nose, keeping the nos- 
tril passages open with quills; or 
he takes the skin for the new nose 
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from each cheek, the two pieces of 
skin overlapping or meeting about 
the bridge of the nose. Eventually 
a fairly good snub-nose is formed, 
and nothing but a cicatrix is visible 
on forehead or cheeks. 

However, this is not a paper on 
Waziri surgery or social customs, 
but on our last war with the 
Mahsud Wazirs. Our relations 
with them have been from the 
first until December last like those 
of a timid shikdri with a tiger 
whom he has wounded but funks, 
and yet wishes to kill or capture. 
Up to 1860 they harried, without 
let or hindrance from us, the camel 
caravans of the Powindahs during 
their annual migrations to and 
from India through the Gumal 
Pass. In that year these Mah- 
suds — bold from long impunity, 
and impelled to looting from hun- 
ger—attempted to sack our fron- 
tier town of Tank. The raiders 
were easily repulsed. A punitive 
force entered their hills to chastise 
them ; but our standing camp was 
surprised at Palosin, much in the 
same way as occurred the other 
day in the Wana plain, as we shall 
see presently. After that our 
troops marched in compact masses 
through the Mahsud hills and 
glens, did an infinitesimal amount 
of damage, and finally withdrew. 
We retired, satisfied with the 
moral victory of having “lifted 
their purdah,” as the phrase goes 
—i.e., quartered their country with 
our columns. But the real victory 
lay with the highlanders. They 
had killed and wounded about 400 
of our men, and had refused to 
submit. For the next twenty 
years we contented ourselves with 
what is called “ blockading” them, 
by which is meant that we cap- 
tured and imprisoned any Mahsuds 
we could catch in British territory. 
The only difference which the 
blockade made to them was, that 
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they bartered their products with 
us through friendlies instead of 
directly. All this time our bill 
against them was mounting up, 
until at last in 1881 we launched 
another expedition against them ; 
but again we failed to give them 
punishment, and as they complied 
with our very easy terms, our 
troops retired into British terri- 
tory, after an almost bloodless 
campaign. 

The following years witnessed 
a new departure upon our N.W. 
frontier. The old “close border” 
system was superseded by a vigor- 
ous forward policy all up and 
down the 600 miles of frontier. 
The Gumal Pass was opened: 
outposts were established in it; 
the Mahsud headmen solemnly 
bound themselves to renounce 
looting the Powindah caravans as 
they straggled down the pass, and 
to accept compensation in money 
instead. In addition, Mahsud 
levies were enlisted to garrison 
some of the posts and act as 
escorts or guides to traders. 
Superficially the new arrangement 
worked well at first — at least 
official reports said so. The ex- 
periment of setting thieves to 
catch thieves, wolves to guard 
lambs, was pronounced a success, 
The dreaded pass was now as safe 
as Bond Street. In July 1893 an 
overseer named Kelly was sent up 
it, slenderly escorted, and was of 
course shot. Other outrages fol- 
lowed. We demanded satisfac- 
tion, and after long negotiations 
the Mahsuds surrendered the men 
accused of Mr Kelly’s murder, on 
the condition that they should 
have a fair trial by jirga (jury), 
& la mode Mahsud. To the sur- 
prise and consternation of their 
friends, three of the accused were 
condemned to seven years’ im- 
prisonment each. The blood of the 
clans was up at such a travesty of 
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justice. What! for shooting a 
Sahib and his two orderlies three 
free mountaineers were to be shut 
up for long years in a furnace-like 
gaol in the plains, and were possibly 
to be subjected to the indignities 
of leg-irons and grinding corn— 
the task-work of common women ! 
Such a sentence was intolerable— 
was beyond the powers of a jirga. 
A fine was the right sentence: 
that they could have paid in 
women and goats, but imprison- 
ment with hard labour was a dis- 
grace to free men. 

The malcontents bided their 
time, and their time soon came, 
for the Government decided to 
delimit the Waziri boundary in 
conjunction with the representa- 
tives of the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
It was to be a peaceful delimita- 
tion, for Government abhorred the 
idea of carrying out by force a 
measure which was for the good of 
all concerned— Wazirs, Afghans, 
and ourselves. After some nego- 
tiations with the Mahsud chiefs, 
the Government was assured by 
Mr Bruce, its Boundary Commis- 
sioner, that no organised opposi- 
tion would be offered by the Mah- 
suds to the work of the Commission, 
provided that a sufficient military 
escort was furnished for his safety. 
Arrangements were accordingly 
made. A brigade of native troops 
2500 strong was detailed for escort 
purposes, and concentrated in a 
corner of the Wana plain on 
October 24 last, whilst a reserve 
of equal strength was held in 
readiness at Derah Ismail Khan, 
a British cantonment on the Indus 
about 100 heavy miles to the east 
of Wana. 

This Wana is as large as Had- 
dington. Rightfully it was the 
property of the Darwesh Wazirs, 
but their hungry cousins the 
Mahsud Wazirs coveted its scanty 
grass and brushwood for their own 
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goats, and soit had become a sort 
of No-man’s Land, and had long 
been on occasion a battle-field be- 
tween the two tribes. It is as 
profitless and forbidding a bit of 
country as any part of that abomi- 
nation of desolation, Baluchistan. 
Wherein, then, lay its attraction? 
Had it inhabitants, villages, vege- 
tation? It had none of these 
things, and yet three years ago we 
nearly went to war with the 
Ameer for sending levies down to 
occupy it, and the Mahsud and 
Darwesh Wazirs have fought for 
the last fifty years for its posses- 
sion. It lay between the Mahsud 
highlands and the Gumal Pass, 
hence marauding gangs had to tra- 
verse it to reach the pass. It was 
thus chiefly valuable as a route, 
and in a secondary sense as a 
grazing-ground. It has, however, 
potentialities, for a stream called 
Toi runs through it, and where 
there is water in that thirsty land 
crops can be grown. 

The work of delimitation was to 
begin at a place called Domandi, 
the point of junction of the Gumal 
and Kundar streams. But instead 
of marching direct there, the Com- 
missioner and his “escort” went 
north, and established themselves 
in a standing camp in a corner of 
the Wana plain, forty miles away 
from Domandi. The idea seems 
to have been that Wana not being 
de jure Mahsud territory, but close 
to it, that law-abiding tribe would 
not attack us outside their own 
limits, whilst our camp would be 
conveniently near their homes to 
permit of jirgas or large deputa- 
tions visiting Mr Bruce—in fact, 
instead of ordering the Mahsuds 
to come in to us or take the con- 
sequences, we obligingly treated 
them as Mohamed did the moun- 
tain, and went to them. An ami- 
cable arrangement having been 
concluded, Mr Bruce was to start 
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for Domandi with an escort of a 
few hundred sepoys and carry out 
his demarcation work, whilst the 
main body of the “escort” would 
remain intrenched where they 
were, or would move along on 
inner lines as the Commissioner 
worked northwards—thus forming 
a sort of shield and strong defence 
for him against possible attack 
from Mahsud-land. 

It was a pretty idea, but it was 
not business. A standing camp 
pitched amidst ravines and close 
to the mouths of the passes lead- 
ing into the Mahsud highlands was 
certain to invite attack, and was 
the surest possible, though unin- 
tentional, device for forcing the 
hand of Government and bringing 
on an expedition. To suppose that 
a hungry crowd of hereditary rob- 
bers would swarm day after day 
about an extended and badly 
placed camp and not make plans 
for getting possession of the good 
things with which that camp was 
full, was to credit the Mahsuds 


with powers of self-denial which 
would have done honour to civil- 


ised Westerns. In that camp 
were hundreds of baggage-camels, 
rows upon rows of horses and 
mules, hundreds, nay thousands of 
breech-loaders, and, it was believed, 
many chests full of rupees, all loot 
worth risking life for in the eyes 
of Mahsuds. However, Mr Bruce 
had faith in the assurances of his 
motley groups of visitors, and 
believed their headmen, who said 
that their people were led by them ; 
and had not these leaders promised 
to let the delimitation be peacefully 
effected ? 

So confident was he that there 
would be no serious combination 
against us, that, to be more easily 
accessible to his visitors, he had 
his own tents pitched well to the 
rear of the main camp. General 
Turner, who commanded the “ es- 
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cort,” had less faith in the good 
intentions of the wily Mahsuds, 
and took precautions against a 
surprise. 

From the 24th to the end of 
October there were few signs that 
mischief was brewing — some 
prowlers did a little sniping at 
night into the camp, that was all. 
The General was assured, even up 
to the end of October, that no 
attack in force was to be appre- — 
hended. He was then advised 
that a holy impostor called 
Moolah Powindah had collected 
some hundreds of malcontents in 
the Khysara glen, about twelve 
miles from the camp, but that the 
Moolah and his followers were 
discountenanced by the _ tribe 
generally ; and even if their num- 
bers increased to 1000, what could 
they do against 2500 soldiers ? 

General Turner was not con- 
vinced. He had long experience 
of the frontier tribes, and knew 
how silently and rapidly their 
“fiery cross” system could be 
worked. There might be as yet 
only a few hundred malcontents 
in a valley a few miles from his 
camp, but these numbers might 
grow in a night from 500 to 5000 
and yet the political officers know 
nothing about it. By the Ist 
of November even Mr Bruce had 
grown less confident: the holy 
Moolah’s following was undoubt- 
edly growing, might now number 
1000, or at the outside 1200; he 
meant mischief, and he had with 
him hundreds of sympathisers 
with Overseer Kelly’s murderers, 
all thirsting for revenge ; yet still, 
what could they do, only 1200 
of them at most? So Mr Bruce 
did not change the position of his 
camp, and slept amidst his Mah- 
suds, outwardly trustful, but in- 
wardly nervous that, after all, 
serious mischief was impending. 
General Turner was now sure of 
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it. He doubled his outlying and 
inlying pickets, strengthened the 
weak places of his camp with 
breastworks, arranged  rallying- 
centres, and assigned his post to 
every man in camp should an 
attack be attempted. In particular 
he ordered all the troops to be 
under arms at 4 A.M. in their 
tents. 

The night of November Ist 
passed quietly, though it was 
noticed that jackal cries outside 
the pickets were more numerous 
towards dawn than usual. 

When day broke and nothing 
had happened, and the November 
sun had warmed man and beast 
into activity once more, young 
soldiers felt that they had a 
grievance. There had been no 
row after all, and they had missed 
their morning sleep, sat wakeful, 
revolver ready to hand, and, after 
all, nothing—not even a rifle thief 
in the camp; not «a shot fired: 
they supposed it would be the 
old cry of “ wolf, wolf,” and that 
it would go on for the next month 
or two. The Mahsuds were no 
fools: they knew that we were 
ready for them, and who but 
madmen would attempt to rush an 
intrenched and expectant camp? 
Why, with an outer and inner 
ring of pickets, the enemy’s ap- 
proach would be detected amidst 
those loose stones half a mile off, 
and every man would be at his 
post long before they had rushed 
the pickets. 

Such was the prevailing opinion, 
but the old soldiers shook their 
heads: there had been too many 
jackals about last night, and they 
knew what that meant. It meant 
Mahsud scouts answering and en- 
couraging each other; it was a 
repetition of the tactics so suc- 
cessfully followed in 1860, when 
General Lumsden’s camp was sur- 
prised. Some grass sandals and a 








knife had been picked up in front 
of one of the pickets of the 3d 
Sikhs. That side of the camp had 
evidently been approached; but 
the cautious Sikhs were intrenched 
behind good stone breastworks, so 
the enemy had retired. They 
would try another and less pro- 
tected side that night or next. 
They were bound to do something. 
Their food-supplies would not last 
more than two or three days, and 
after coming fifty miles or more 
they would not return empty: 
why, if they did, all the tribes on 
the frontier, from the Kurram 
river to Solomon’s Throne, would 
laugh at them as cowards. 

So said the old soldiers who 
knew, but the young ones were 
not so sanguine. They did not 
believe in night-surprises, when 
troops were forewarned and ready 
to meet the attack. By nightfall 
the discussion had got no “for- 
rarder,” so young and old lay 
down with orders to be armed and 
accoutred at 4 a.M., but in their 
tents. No patrols were to go 
round the pickets, as the men 
stumbling in the dark over the 
stones would warn an approaching 
enemy of their own whereabouts 
as well as of the position of the 
pickets. 

Down in the shadeless gloom of 
the wind-swept Khysara glen, but 
a few rough miles from where our 
soldiers watched or slept, a very 
different scene was being enacted. 
There sat and stood amongst the 
rocks and boulders of that wild 
gorge a great conclave of gaunt 
excited men. A Mahsud parlia- 
ment was in session—a parliament 
of desperate vengeful men, some 
inflamed by the prospect of plun- 
der, others, but the smaller num- 
ber, by a fanatical thirst for infidel 
blood. That big heavily - built 
fellow in the centre of the rings of 
the sitters, standing nearest the 
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bonfire, is both leader and speaker 
of the house. He is Moolah 
Powindah, whose amulets can turn 
aside bullets, whose touch can cure 
disease, whose intercession with 
Allah will to-night bring victory 
and loot to his hearers. Round 
him are circle upon circle of silent 
listeners, who nod their heads or 
shake their heads, or mutter deep- 
toned responses of approval, as he 
tells them what Allah will do for 
them that night. 

“Yes,” he says, stretching out 
his long arms, “before cock-crow 
that sleeping camp will be in our 
hands, and those three innocent 
martyrs to the faith, who slew 
that foolhardy Feringhee, will be 
avenged. Your maliks betrayed 
you in surrendering them, and be- 
trayed you a second time in assent- 
ing to their imprisonment in the 
accursed Feringhees’ jail. We are 
over 2000 here, and more are 
coming every hour, and they,” 
pointing towards our camp, “are 


3000, but they are clogged with 
tents and stores, and animals by 
the thousand. They are dogs and 
sons of dogs, those Feringhee 


Kafirs. They love eating and 
drinking and sleeping. They can- 
not fight in the dark. We have 
examined every part of their camp. 
We know where the horses and 
mules are, and where the treasure 
boxes are lying. Our scouts found 
the Sikhs too alert and protected 
by stone ramparts last night ; but 
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those black pigmies with the pig 

faces and black caps, Kafirs like the 

Sahibs, they are not protected, and 

the ravines run right up to their 

tents. They must be first sur- 
rised.” 

** But they fight like Rustums. 
We fear them! more than the 
white Kafirs,” shouted some faint- 
hearted one. 

‘** What! you fear them, do you ? 
They fight like Rustums, do they?” 
shouted the Moolah. “Fools, they 
cannot fight in their tents, and we 
shall be upon them before they get 
out.” 

“Wah! wah! and the priest 
will lead us,” jeered some irrever- 
ent young blood from out of the 
darkness beyond the rings of 
sitters. 

The Moolah turned angrily in 
the direction whence had come the 
interruption and roared at the top 
of his voice, “ What matters death 
to a Believer when Paradise is his 
reward? Yes, I will lead you, and 
pray for you too.” 

“And the Moolah will kneel 
down to pray when the first shot is 
fired! Bravo, Moolah! And you 
will claim your tenth share of the 
loot, no doubt,” called out some 
sceptic ironically. 

A wrangle ensued, for all these 
were not from Makin, the Moolah’s 
part of the country, and his pre- 
sumption was intolerable to the 
young bloods, who still believed in 
their maliks, and who were only 





1 The battalion was the 1-lst Gurkhas. The hill tribes of our N.W. frontier 


fear Gurkhas even more than Sikh or British soldiers. 
highlander, a born sportsman and a good climber. 
taking advantage of cover are remarkable. 


The Gurkha is himself a 
His powers of stalking and 
In the 1-1st battalion, and I believe 


in most of the other Gurkha battalions as well, about fifty men per battalion are 
specially trained as scouts. The best shikdris are selected, practised in point-to- 
point running over rough ground, and occasionally told off with blank ammuni- 
tion to stalk each other on the hillside. Each man fires whenever he sees his 
enemy, and he is held to be the victor who first shouts out the name of his 
opponent correctly to the officer superintending the training. In a hill campaign 
such practised scouts are specially useful. They enjoy the excitement of stalking 
and shooting the snipers who prowl round our camps on the look-out for a shot. 
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going into the fight from the pros- 
pect of plunder and for the fun of 
the thing. 

There was no more haranguing 
after that. The sitting was dis- 
solved hurriedly ; the stern busi- 
ness of preparation for battle was 
taken in hand by some old warriors 
who had been young in 1860 when 
General Lumsden’s camp was sur- 
prised. The forces were split up 
into two bodies,—the fanatics or 
Ghazis under Moolah Powindah, 
some 800 in number ; and the rest, 
chiefly Nanakhels and Abdul Rah- 
man Khels, under their sectional 
leaders. The latter, all told, were 
the larger number. They were 
intent on murder and loot, and 
preferred whole skins to martyr- 
dom and its rewards, 

It was agreed that the rush of 
the fanatics should be made a 
quarter of an hour before dawn, 
so that martyrs might have day- 
light for their journey to Paradise. 
The others, who preferred whole 
skins to Paradise, were to attack 
the rear of the camp as soon as 
the Moolah’s rush upon the 
Gurkhas had created confusion. 
There was a sort of tacit under- 
standing that the tents of the 
kindly and trusting Commissioner, 
whom many of them knew by sight 
or repute, should not be rushed. 
Besides, neither breechloaders nor 
treasure were to be got there, and 
many had friends in Mr Bruce’s 
camp, some of whom would prob- 
ably join the plunderers and 
possibly show where the commis- 
sariat treasure was. 

When all was ready, the Moolah 
and his followers set out—a com- 
pact body of silent, determined 
men. Some had matchlocks, but 
most had only swords or knives, 
or both. The others followed, 
marching in looser order, each 
band under their chosen leader. 
They had matchlocks, swords, dag- 
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gers, and forty to fifty had drums, 
Though the night was still and 
the young moon had set, the march 
was almost without sound, for 
Mahsuds on the war-path can be 
nimble as goats and noiseless as 
cats. Occasionally a stone was 
displaced, or one of the long 
matchlocks, which were slung at 
pleasure across the men’s backs or 
carried in the hands, knocked 
against a rock. A whispered hush 
from some greybeard would make 
the unwary one more cautious. 
The force pushed on for four or 
five hours at a speed of two and 
a half miles an hour, and was 
halted when the Commissioner’s 
camp was perceived by the lead- 
ing scouts. Orders were now 
quietly passed from band to band ; 
the stars scanned to make sure 
of the time; and the prey clearly 
marked down by sounds now aud- 
ible from the camp, for sound 
travelled far in the still frosty 
night. The dying glow from the 
embers of some camp- fires was 
also visible; otherwise the camp 
was in complete darkness, and, 
but for the whinny of a mule or 
the noise of iron-shod hoofs strik- 
ing against the stones, there was 
perfect silence in it. 

The Mahsuds, though once again 
in motion, were still more noise- 
less. Most of them wore grass 
sandals ; but the feet of some were 
naked, their soles being hard and 
horny—hoof-like, in fact. Moolah 
Powindah and his men were now 
picking their way, silent as ghosts, 
amongst the loose boulders of the 
two ravines which led up to and 
past the left flank of the Ghurkas’ 
camp, and thence along the left 
rear of General Turner's position. 
When within 200 yards of a small 
outlying picket, the Moolah paused 
in his advance and massed his men. 
A Gurkha sentry coughing had 
disclosed the fact that the ravine 
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was here being watched. After a 
short halt the Ghazi host was put 
in motion again. The boldest led. 
Whilst they stole up the ravine, 
intending to pass the picket un- 
observed, the mass of the attack- 
ing bands had moved off to the 
right, and were spreading them- 
selves out so as to face the front of 
the camp and partially overlap it. 


Suddenly three rifle-shots were 
heard, instantly followed by a ter- 
rific din,—the yelling and shout- 
ing of 600 Ghazis, as they swept 
through the outlying pickets of 
the Gurkhas ; the wilder shrieking 
and howling of the 1500 or 2000 
faint-hearts who faced the camp; 
the fusilade of hundreds of match- 
locks and the tom-toming of two 
score drums. Every sleeper was 
awake and up in an instant, grop- 
ing for his arms, and making his 
way towards his alarm-post or 
rallying-point. But though these 
three shots had given the main 
camp two precious minutes of 
notice, the swarm of fanatics had 
already rushed through or passed 
by the outlying Gurkha pickets, 
and were racing over the 600 yards 
between them and the Gurkha 
camp, before men or oflicers could 
get out of their tents. The dark- 
ness was intense; friend or foe 
was indistinguishable at two yards 
off; each officer and sepoy fought 
his way towards his appointed 
place as best he could. Our men 
kept silence, forming groups as 
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they concentrated ; whilst the ene- 


“my, like devils let loose, were 


yelling and hacking at everything 
they encountered. Numbers of 
sturdy Gurkhas and several of our 
officers were cut down as_ they 
were getting out of their tents. 
All order or cohesion amongst the 
fanatics, who had penetrated into 
the Gurkha camp, was at an end. 
They swept along like wild beasts, 
singly and in bands of ten or 
twenty ; they came dancing down 
the main street of the camp, brand- 
ishing their swords and knives, and 
cutting at whatever they met.! 
Some swerved off amongst the 
transport cattle, and hamstrung 
many, and cut down thirty or 
forty of the terrified unarmed fol- 
lowers ; others cut loose the cav- 
alry horses, a score of which stam- 
peded through the camp, increasing 
the general din. All this time the 
encircling ring outside the camp 
was advancing nearer, firing, tom- 
toming, and yelling, yet afraid to 
rush. By degrees the reserve of 
the Gurkhas, under Major Robin- 
son, got together, and forming a 
rallying-group in the centre of 
their camp, stood back to back 
and fought hand to hand with the 
enemy. When the pressure had 
relaxed a little, the Gurkhas formed 
up in an extended line, and work- 
ing systematically with the bayonet, 
cleared their camp. Two other 
but less determined attacks were 
made from different directions, but 
neither was pushed home. 





1 Five of their swordsmen encountered Lieutenant Macaulay, R.E., as he was 


making his way towards his post. 


He was afterwards found lying dead beside 
two of his opponents, both of whom he had shot with his revolver. 


He was a 


splendid specimen of a Scotchman, 6 feet 4 inches in height, always keen for 
rough service, and, when last seen by me, quietly enthusiastic at the prospect of 
a long spell of survey work beyond the border. He received his last instructions 
from his chief in my home at Rawalpindi, just before he started on boundary de- 
limitation work, from which he was never to return. He was a grand-nephew of 
Lord Macaulay, and a son of Colonel Macaulay, now governor of Ayr Jail, who 
had been for eleven years Deputy Commissioner of Derah Ismail Khan, and had, 
as we have seen, taught the Mahsuds to grow potatoes. 
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By this time, about fifteen min- 
utes after the first rush had been 
made, every man was at his post, 
and the enemy were losing heart. 
A few star-shells were now fired, 
enabling the Sikhs to get in 
some effective volleys, after which 
the infernal din of yelling and 
tom-toming going on outside the 
camp subsided a little, Evidently 
the faint-hearts had begun to real- 
ise that the game was up. 

Grey dawn was now breaking 
in the east, facilitating the passing 
of many a devoted Ghazi as they 
lay writhing from bayonet-wounds 
about the camp. Seeing that the 
attack had failed and that it would 
be soon daylight, General Turner 
at once ordered out all available 
cavalry and some of his infantry 
in pursuit. The enemy was by 
this time in full retreat. Ten 
precious minutes were lost before 
a handful of mounted troopers 
could be collected, for whilst the 
troopers had been fighting on foot 
their grass- cutters had naturally 
hidden themselves instead of sad- 
dling the horses. However, by 
6.10 a.m. the dashing command- 
ant, Major O’Mealy, with sixty 
of his troopers at his back, was 
in eager chase. The going was 
frightful: the roughest ground in 
the Highlands of Scotland would 
have been easy compared with 
that which the wiry little horses, 
averaging 14.2 in height, of our 
native Irregular Cavalry were re- 
quired to cover at a trot. How- 
ever, the troopers were keen, their 
leaders, if possible, keener; and 
follow they did for seven miles 
over nullahs, down and up ravines, 
right into the grim passes, and on 
and on until stopped by cliffs and 
precipices, up which only markhor 
(the Suliman chamois) or sportsmen 
could climb. The infantry, which 
had plodded on in the track of 
blood and Mahsud dead, here took 


up the chase, firing at laggards 
whom the chance of another shot 
at the hated unbelievers, weight 
of booty, or possibly wounds, had 
belated in the flight. 

In the pursuit about eighty 
Mahsuds were accounted for, rais- 
ing their whole loss to between 
three and four hundred. Of that 
number they left 125 bodies in 
and about the camp. Our own 
losses were severe, three officers 
and forty-two men killed, but of 
the latter twenty-four were fol- 
lowers, and six British officers and 
forty-seven native officers and men 
wounded, to which latter total the 
unfortunate followers contributed 
half. As the chief brunt of the 
fighting inside the camp had fallen 
on the Gurkhas, almost all the 
casualties amongst the fighting 
men were theirs. They lost in 
killed and wounded five officers 
and sixty-one men. To the list of 
casualties amongst the men there 
had to be added a longer list of 
killed, wounded, and captured 
mules and horses. Thirty-seven 
breechloaders and two coolie-loads 
of rupees were also carried off. 

Tactically the only mistake made 
by General Turner in his other- 
wise admirable dispositions was 
that he allowed his men to be in 
their tents after 4a.m. He did 
so to save them from needless 
exposure, as at the elevation of 
Wana (4400 feet) even early 
in November the mornings are 
bitterly cold, and at that season 
pneumonia is rife, as the ther- 
mometer ranges from below freez- 
ing-point to 85° Fahrenheit in the 
twenty-four hours. Moreover, the 
General had no certainty that an 
attack would be made, and sup- 
posed that, with a double line of 
pickets 600 yards in advance of 
his main camp, the alarm would 
be heard in time for his men to 
get out of their tents and fall into 
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their places before the enemy 
would be upon them. As it was, 
the luck that three of his Gurkhas 
managed to discharge their rifles 
before their picket was annihilated 
saved many lives. But for that 
warning the surprise would have 
been more complete than it was. 
That the camp was rather too ex- 
tended, and badly placed amongst 
ravines—the whole Wana plain is 
seamed with them—was due to 
“political considerations.” The 
force was technically an “escort” in 
a friendly country, hence unfortu- 
nately the views of the civilian had 
prevailed over those of the soldier. 

Making full allowance for all 
tactical shortcomings, however 
arising, one fact stands out clearly, 
and that is that it is always within 
the power of a determined enemy 
to rush a camp on a dark night 
and inflict severe loss before being 
repulsed. When the attack was 
over, our officers recalled how 
thirty-five years before the same 
tribe had surprised General Lums- 
den’s camp at the same time, 
almost at the same minute, under 
very similar circumstances, and 
with similar results. With such 
a warning before him men won- 
dered how Mr Bruce—a civilian 
of thirty years’ frontier service— 
could have, almost up to the 
delivery of the assault, persuaded 
himself that no attempt in force 
would be made upon the camp. 
Their wonder was still greater 
when they heard that he was of 
opinion that only a portion of the 
Mahsud tribe had given way to a 
fanatical impulse, and that conse- 
quently the tribe collectively had 
not committed itself against the 
Government. 

To the military mind Mr Bruce’s 
discriminating humanitarianism 
was quixotic. Three-tenths of the 


manhood of the Mahsuds had joined 
in the attack. 


It was as large a 
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force as their commissariat and 
other difficulties would permit them 
to bring together at one point. 
Their action had cleared the air, 
and Government must at once call 
up the reserve brigade, and sanction 
a punitive expedition. The Mah- 
suds expected it, as their levies in 
our pay in the Gumal Pass had all 
deserted as soon as news of the 
attack on the camp had reached 
them. But no; it was not to be 
—not yet at least. The Govern- 
ment still sought to avoid ex- 
tremities, and accepted the view 
that a case for the enforcement of 
collective responsibility by collec- 
tive punishment was not yet estab- 
lished. To the amazement of the 
Mahsuds themselves, they were 
told that if they surrendered their 
plunder and certain outlaws and 
other marked offenders within a 
month, their offence would be 
condoned. Such forbearance was 
incomprehensible to Mahsuds, and 
very trying to our soldiers. The 
feeling in camp was not compli- 
mentary either to Government 
or their Boundary Commissioner. 
The fact is, Government was as 
much surprised at the untoward 
event of November 3 as Gov- 
ernment’s devoted but credulous 
Commissioner. 

When the Mahsud tribe realised 
that Government was anxious to 
condone their offence, they mis- 
understood our generosity. The 
winter was approaching, they 
argued; there were no crops to 
destroy, and if the Sarkar’s army 
did march through their hills dur- 
ing the cold season, what harm 
could that army do? What harm 
had an invasion wrought them in 
1860 or in 1881% So the Mahsud 
leaders temporised. They wished 
to stand well with their fellow- 
clansmen and well with the Indian 
Government. When the month’s 
grace had expired, and the easy 
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conditions imposed by Government 
had not been fulfilled, they asked 
for and at once obtained a fort- 
night’s more grace. This time the 
Mahsud headmen did exert them- 
selves a little, and brought in many 
of the horses and breechloaders 
taken from us on November 3. 

The sudden change from non 
possumus to a show of compliance 
with the Government ultimatum 
was due to the fact becoming 
known throughout Mahsud - land 
that “Lockhart Sahib” was com- 
ing to command the expeditionary 
troops. Every tribesman through- 
out all the wild border-land knows 
that when Sir William Lockhart 
leads troops against them the game 
is up. When he commands, no 
time is lost in negotiations, in 
differentiating degrees of guilt and 
punishment between this or that 
section or individual chief, or in 
massing troops in standing camps 
and wiring to Simla for instruc- 
tions. General Lockhart is a 
practical soldier. He strikes hard 
and fast, never gives the tribesmen 
time to discuss and collect, but 
sends out flying columns in all 
directions, disperses every hostile 
gathering, destroys all defences— 
mostly stone towers—burns hostile 
villages, and harries the enemy’s 
cattle and sheep. Call such work 
marauding on a large scale if you 
will, it succeeds. There is little 
or no fighting, though deaths from 
pneumonia are numerous, A few 
weeks of such harrying, and the 
hostile tribe is on its knees, ready 
to buy peace and the retirement 
of Jack Sepoy at any price. 

With such a reputation preced- 
ing him, it is no wonder that 
those who knew the Generai’s 
methods amongst the Mahsuds 
should have tried their best to 
keep him out of their country ; 
but unfortunately for themselves 
many did not know, and did not 
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believe, that serious injury could 
be inflicted on them in mid-winter. 

Up to almost the last day of 
the extended period of grace the 
betting in the Wana camp was 
even that there would be no ex- 
pedition. The plunder—in the 
shape of horses and breechloaders 
—was being slowly but steadily 
returned, and hostages were being 
surrendered. At length the fate- 
ful day—December 12—came, and 
the terms had not been complied 
with. The joyful news was wired 
to Simla, the “escort’s” designation 
changed and merged into that of 
the “Mahsud Field Force,” and 
full latitude given to General 
Lockhart to bring the recalcitrant 
tribesmen to their senses. The 
six weary weeks of inaction were 
ended at last, and now the tables 
were to be turned on the wily 
Mahsud, who had for many genera- 
tions plundered almost with im- 
punity the camel caravans creeping 
up and down the Gumal Pass, 
murdered the unwary wherever 
found, and harried the villages in 
the plains. 

The troops—eleven battalions of 
native and one of British infantry 
(the Borderers), with some moun- 
tain batteries and irregular cav- 
alry, in all nearly 10,000 men— 
marched simultaneously from three 
different points on the three chief 
villages of the hostile tribe—Ka- 
niguram, Makin, and Razmak—all 
lying near each other in the heart 
of the Mahsud highlands, on the 
slopes of the Pir Ghal mountain. 
Arrived at their several objectives, 
six flying columns, each of from 
400 to 1000 men, were sent out 
to systematically scour the valleys 
and hills, and give no rest to the 
astonished foe. It was now mid- 
winter, and snow had fallen on all 
the higher mountains, hence some 
fastnesses were closed to the ene- 
my’s families and cattle. Though 
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the severity of the weather in- 
creased the hardships which our 
troops had to endure, it was worse 
for the Mahsuds than for us. It 
killed their people and their flocks 
and herds, or drove them down 
into places accessible to our col- 
umns. All defences wherever 
found, except those of a few 
friendly chiefs, were blown up 
with gun-cotton. Every building 
or collection of cabins from which 
a shot was fired was demolished 
or burnt down, and from first to 
last some 10,000 head of cattle— 
chiefly goats—were captured, and 
proved a welcome addition to the 
scanty rations which the columns 
managed to carry with them. 

Of the three brigades, Colonel 
Egerton’s, known as “the Bannu 
Brigade,” was the smartest and 
most successful in cattle - lifting. 
Their bag aggregated 6000 head, 
chiefly goats. Their two most 
lucky days were January 5 and 
15. On the former date the 
raiders, numbering 600 men in 
all, marched at 4 a.m. and did 
not get into camp until 6.30 P.m., 
after a twenty-eight miles’ tramp 
up and down stony nullahs and 
over several ridges. This distance 
does not include the crowning of 
heights and the climbing involved 
in keeping a drove of 3000 re- 
fractory goats to the line of march. 
On the latter occasion only 700 
head were captured ; but when the 
raiders had collected their booty, 
they found themselves benighted 
on the top of a mountain. They 
made their way down to the near- 
est shelter—some huts in a ravine 
—and there bivouacked for the 
night. Their chronicler has im- 
mortalised the orgies of that mem- 
orable night :— 


“All the cattle,” he has recorded, 
“were penned into the houses, and 
filled them all, so the troops and 
officers had to pass the night in the 
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open with no bedding and no food. 
It was bitterly cold, and beyond 
green wood, which would not burn, 
no fuel was obtainable. It was 
amusing to see the officers trying to 
cook some mutton for themselves, as 
one of the sheep was killed for din- 
ner ; but what with the green wood, 
its smoke, no cooking-pots, &c., and 
the impossibility of obtaining any hot 
water, the meat dinner had to be 
given up. Some one said pea-soup 
would be excellent ; so, procuring a 
small brass pot, he proceeded to soak 
some of the mules’ gram, but this 
also was left, as not even a fuse-box 
could be utilised with success to make 
soup in. 

“Milk from the Waziri cow was 
the next suggestion, so three specially 
selected officers were deputed to try 
and tame a cow. After many trials 
and heroic efforts, and many butts 
and kicks, a cow was caught and 
tied, but alas! she was dry. Goats 
were the same. Finally hunger con- 
quered, and pieces of mutton stuck 
on to a stick and roasted over the 
smoking fire had to be accepted as 
the evening meal. The cold at night 
was very trying, and sleep was de- 
nied to all, for one’s feet grew so cold 
that every hour a sharp walk was 
imperative to keep one’s circulation 
up. Added to these, there were a 
rowdy camel and a vicious horse 
careering about most of the night, 
and last, but not least, an army of 
rats, who would insist on running 
over one’s face and body.” 


That sort of campaigning ap- 
pealed differently to different 
minds. Supperless, home - sick 
Thomas Atkins, sighing for the 
lights and luxuries of the Strand, 
bewailed his hard fate in a mourn- 
ful ditty, of which the following 
lines are a specimen :— 


‘*With the darkness black as thunder, 

I lie on stones and wonder 

When I next shall be in bed. 

Then a whistle from a rifle 

Just wakes me up a trifle; 

And although I do not holler, 

I’d give my bottom dollar 

To be safe at home again.” 
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But “the boys of the Bannu 
Brigade,” who had meat suppers 
almost every night, took a cheerier 
view of things. They sang mer- 
rily whilst carousing on toasted 
mutton and water :— 


‘*The wild Wazeroo in his fastnesses 
dwells, 

Surrounded by cattle and vermin and 
smeils, 

And fondly conceives himself safe from 
a raid; 

But he don’t know the boys of the 
Bannu Brigade. 

They harry the cattle from hillside and 
crag, 

And march home at eve with a jolly 
good bag; 

Then at night there is such frying and 
boiling and roasting, 

And hashing and stewing and mincing 
and toasting ; 

Though meat rations elsewhere are 
scarce, I’m afraid 

We do ourselves well in the Bannu 
Brigade.” 


Before the middle of January 
the Mahsuds were thoroughly 
humbled and anxious to carry 


out any reasonable terms, if only 
they could rid themselves of their 


involuntary guests. Their jirga, 
or council of elders, was at once 
summoned to hear the conditions 
of peace from the lips of the 
General. The announcement was 
made at Kundiwan on January 
21 last. The members of the 
jirga were seated on the ground 
in rows, their heads bent forward 
and almost resting on their knees. 
As the guard of honour presented 
arms and Sir William Lockhart, 
accompanied by Mr Bruce and 
General Symons, took their seats, 
the Mahsuds present hardly looked 
up. Whether they were pro- 
foundly despondent, utterly apa- 
thetic, or only sulky, who can tell ? 
As the terms were announced their 
impassive attitude was maintained, 
except when they were ordered to 
surrender fifty breechloaders, ex- 
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clusive of those taken on Novem- 
ber 3. That roused them, and 
many shook their heads hopelessly, 
When warned that they would be 
responsible for the safety of life 
and property on the Jhandola- 
Wana road, they looked at each 
other furtively, probably asking 
themselves what next, and several 
smiled incredulously. With the 
exception of the two terms just 
noticed, the others were easy and 
reasonable enough. The resti- 
tution of the remaining plunder, 
a small fine in arms, including 
the breechloaders already men- 
tioned, the surrender of certain 
notorious outlaws and villains of 
sorts, the abstaining from plunder- 
ing travellers on a road most of 
which was outside Mahsud limits— 
these were the terms. The penalty 
of non-compliance was the con- 
tinued military occupation of the 
country. To the surprise of many 
old frontier officers, all the terms 
were carried out within the time- 
limit fixed—the end of February. 
The demarcation work had already 
been finished, and had presented 
no difficulties. The troops were 
accordingly withdrawn from the 
occupied territory early in March, 
and the Mahsud expedition of 
1894-95 was an event of the past. 
It was almost a bloodless expedi- 
tion for the sepoy and his officers. 
Four killed and eighteen wounded 
was the butcher’s bill. But though 
casualties from sword or bullet 
were few, losses from disease were 
heavy. From pneumonia alone 
there were 171 deaths, and many 
a man has now probably the 
seeds of death in him from the 
privations of that mid-winter 
campaign. 

The opponents of the long suc- 
cession of little frontier wars which 
have during the last decade helped 
to drain the resources of India, 
have no reason to add the one 
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sketched in the preceding pages to 
their list. The Government hoped 
there would be no opposition. 
Mr Bruce thought there would be 
none. He was given a strong 
“escort” and told to negotiate. 
From “political considerations ” 
he located his escort in a position 
which invited attack, and sat 
there until the attack was de- 
livered. That was the end of the 
first phase. The time for action 
had come, but the long-suffering 
Government was not prepared for 
action. Instead of calling up the 
“escort’s” reserve and immediately 
carrying fire and sword throughout 
Mahsud-land, the Government re- 
sumed negotiations, and through 
its agent tried to persuade the 
tribe to return their plunder. A 
month’s grace was conceded, then 
a fortnight’s more, and then came 
the inevitable—a declaration of 
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war. That was the end of the 
second phase. The third was the 
scouring and harrying of Mahsud- 
land by our troops. That work 
was thoroughly and quickly done, 
and enabled our officers to carry 
out the delimitation unmolested in 
afortnight. The best that can be 
said of our political action before 
the declaration of war is, that it 
shows to what length of forbear- 
ance our Government will some- 
times go in order to avoid a 
frontier expedition. 

The cost of the actual campaign 
was only £150,000, to which may 
be added £25,000 for indirect 
consequential charges. It is the 
cheapest and most _ successful 
“little war” which the Govern- 
ment of India has ever waged 
beyond its actual North - West 
frontier, 

8. S. THorpurn. 





MOUNTAINEERING 


My first introduction to moun- 
taineering was surprisingly sudden. 
Having never before crossed a 
glacier or made an ascent more 
formidable than that of Primrose 
Hill, I had been infected by the 
enthusiasm of some ardent moun- 
taineers bent on conquering one 
of the giants of the Bernese Ober- 
land ; and when in the course of 
the proceedings I found myself 
swung into space by the breaking 
away of a snow- bridge over a 
crevasse, apparently unfathomable, 
with walls of ice going down and 
down to horrible depths; when 
my waist was reduced to wasp- 
like proportions by a rope which 
seemed perilously thin, and was, 
moreover, merely attached to a 
guide who was himself supported 
by nothing in particular; when 
that awful crevasse yawned be- 
low, and the sun looked so far 
off through the hole I had made 
in the snow,—for at least half a 
minute I thought mountaineering 
an overrated amusement, and 
wished I had spent my holiday 
in throwing stones into the sea 
or making the ascent of Salisbury 
Plain. 

Our peak was the Finsteraar- 
horn, the magnificent spire of 
rock on which the last rosy 
gleams of the setting sun have 
been seen by many a tourist pass- 
ing over the lake of Lucerne. 
Nowadays the ascent is common 
enough, but a quarter of a century 
ago it was still looked on as 
a formidable undertaking. The 


aréte has been described as an 
indefinitely narrow ridge, with a 
perpendicular precipice of infinite 
depth on one side, and a steeper 
and deeper one on the other. It 
often involves a good deal of step- 
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cutting in hard ice; and it has 
some steep snow slopes, where 
steadiness is indispensable, and 
a slip may not impossibly start 
an avalanche. Without being 
characterised by any special diffi- 
culties or exceptional dangers, it 
is not exactly the mountain which 
an absolute novice should select 
for his first essay in climbing. 
But this is anticipating. 

It happened that I had walked 
up from the Rhone Valley to the 
Grimsel Hospice ; and as I made 
a short cut by the shore of the 
usually frozen lake, I became 
aware of the descent of a human 
body, head first, from a slab of 
rock above to the chilly water 
below. Its owner is now bishop 
of an English diocese, but at 
that period he had unfortunately 
not attained to the dignity of 
an apron; and when he became 
aware of my presence, as he rose 
to the surface after his header, 
he displayed an anxiety to know 
whether I was the first of a party 
likely to cut off his retreat to his 
clothes. I was able to reassure 
him on this point: we made 
friends, and presently walked to- 
gether to the hospice. In the 
course of the evening he confided 
to me that he was to be joined 
next day by an Alpine clubman 
for an expedition to the Bel Alp, 
over the top of the Finsteraar- 
horn ; and finally, without having 
to undergo any inconvenient in- 
quiry as to my previous experience 
in the ice-world, I was enlisted in 
an adventure which was to be the 
first of a long series, rich with pleas- 
ant reminiscences in after years. 

At the present time the moun- 
taineer’s work is made easy by the 
provision, on every mountain of 
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note, of a hut affording more or 
less convenient accommodation for 
sleeping and cooking ; but in 1864 
we had to content ourselves with 
the shelter of a big boulder on 
the flank of the Rothhorn, where 
travellers and guides packed them- 
selves into a hole into which the 
water dropped from above and the 
icy wind blew from everywhere, but 
which was, at any rate, free from 
the entomological terrors that be- 
set modern refuges. There we saw 
the great white stars sink one by 
one, and then we settled ourselves 
to such sleep as was possible, when 
nobody knew which were his own 
legs and which were his neigh- 
bour’s, and when the roars of 
avalanches repeatedly overpowered 
even the snores of our guides—a 
class who, in my experience, con- 
sider it a part of their duty, on 
the rare occasions when they sleep 
continuously, to notify the fact to 
everybody in their neighbourhood. 
Our night, however, was not a 
long one, for they were up before 
dawn to prepare a breakfast that 
we found it difficult to swallow, 
and by 4 A.M. we were zigzagging 
up interminable snow-slopes. Then 
there came some crawling along a 
ledge of rock that would have been 
particularly convenient for any- 
body with suicidal tendencies, as 
a village in the valley some thou- 
sands of feet below seemed as if 
one could have dropped upon it. 
Then we scrambled along the aréte 
which was the subject of the defini- 
tion already quoted ; then steps had 
to be cut up a couloir of hard ice 
which seemed to my inexperienced 
eyes to be nearly perpendicular, 
and which even a matter-of-fact 
clinometer showed to be over 55° 
in inclination ; and finally we 
reached the top, jubilant over an 
ascent of uncheckered success. As 


to the view, I believe nobody 
thought about it. 


I have a dim 
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recollection of some huge islands 
of rock standing out of a sea of 
clouds, and of a dazzling mass of 
ice which caught all the rays of 
the sun, and which must, I sup- 
pose, have been the breastplate 
of silver armour that guards the 
Jungfrau. But people who sup- 
pose that you climb a mountain 
to enjoy a view would be capable 
of asserting that you go a-hunting 
in order to kill your fox; whereas 
you may get a much better stand- 
point for scenery in the valley, 
just as you could with far greater 
certainty shoot Master Reynard 
at the gate of your chicken-house. 
We had achieved the result of 
hours, during which the mind 
had to be concentrated on the 
work of the moment, and every 
thew and sinew yere called into 


play. This is the best sort of 
recreation, in its etymological 
sense of renewing exhaustive 


forces and reviving dormant ac- 
tivity. The mountaineer sees 
Nature in all her moods — the 
fierce storm and the eddying 
mists, as well as the rosy flush 
of sunset and the orange glow of 
dawn, the unearthly blue that fills 
the cool caverns of ice, as well as 
the moonlight that turns the gla- 
cier into a silvery sea. But the 
panorama is generally too vast ; 
the distance lends indistinctness, 
but not enchantment. No summit 
affords anything like so artistic a 
prospect as may be obtained in the 
valley below, and the notion that 
one climbs mountains for the view 
may be at once put aside. 

With the descent, the difficulties 
of the tyro began to be felt. I 
had not long left a public school, 
and was unconscious of the posses- 
sion of nerves. Given sufficient 
hold for hand and foot, I never 
felt any more inclination to fall 
in a place where a fall would carry 
me a couple of thousand feet to the 
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bottom of a precipice than where 
it would only involve a tumble of 
a yard into soft snow. But to 
poise oneself in going down a 
series of steps that are merely tiny 
chips in hard ice tilted up at an 
angle greater than that of an 
average roof—this sort of work 
demands some skill, which does 
not come by nature but has to be 
acquired by experience. The only 
safe way, when a novice is of the 
party, is not to allow him to move 
unless the man to whom he is 
roped is firmly anchored ; and this 
course was repeatedly adopted on 
our descent. It was, however, 
when we had reached the ice-fall 
of the glacier that the incident 
occurred of which I have the most 
vivid recollection. The snow- 
bridges over the crevasses had 
easily borne our weight in the 
early morning, when the frost still 
held them in its grip, but by the 
time we returned the sun had 
produced its effect, and I was not 
the only one of our party who 
went through in the fashion al- 
ready described. Of course, the 
rope furnishes an absolute security, 
provided that the rest of the party 
are on what Mrs Malaprop would 
call terra cotta; but I repeat that 
it is at first startling to find one- 
self swinging in vacancy over an 
apparently bottomless abyss. In 
a good many years of mountaineer- 
ing I have encountered certain 
real dangers, but none, I think, 
which have impressed me so strong- 
ly as the imaginary peril of that 
sudden descent below the surface 
of the Aletsch glacier some thirty 
years ago. 

But what times those were, and 
what heroes we thought ourselves 
when we arrived at the Bel Alp 
Inn! That modest hostelry, 
perched on the rock above the 
greatest ice-stream in the Alps, 
was then the regular summer 
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quarters of Professor Tyndall, who 
was a delightful talker, although 
he rather resembled Aineas in in- 
terjecting a frequent “Quorum 
pars magna fui” into his stories, 
I remember, by the way, his de- 
scribing one highly critical situa- 
tion in which he found himself on 
the occasion of a solitary ascent of 
Monte Rosa. Nothing could be 
more rash, for the man who crosses 
a snow-field alone always exposes 
himself to the chance of perishing 
miserably in a concealed crevasse ; 
whereas, if roped to a couple of 
companions, he is practically safe 
from this risk. However, Tyndall 
had successfully made his way to 
the top, having escaped the dangers 
of the glacier and conquered the 
difficulty of the final aréte; and 
he was basking in the glorious 
sunshine which lighted up the 
Italian valleys far below, when, as 
he sat, he saw his axe, which he 
had placed by his side, gliding 
away over the snow. If it had 
fallen, nothing on earth could 
have brought him down alive: no 
human being could descend those 
steep slopes of ice alone without 
the help of an axe. The anxiety 
of the moment was tremendous, 
for it was out of his reach, and he 
could only gaze passively at it as 
it slid to the edge of the little 
plateau and nearly disappeared 
from view. Not quite, however, 
for the axe-head buried itself in a 
ledge a few inches below, and for- 
tunately stuck there. The Pro- 
fessor said it was his narrowest 
escape in many years of climbing, 
and he never again ascended a 
snow-mountain alone. 

He was, I think, one of the 
earliest members of the Alpine 
Club, but he seceded after an un- 
fortunate dispute, which arose in 
connection with his own unsuccess- 
ful attempts on the Matterhorn, 
and Mr Whymper’s ascent of that 
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peak ; and it was not till three or 
four years before his death that he 
again attended one of the annual 
dinners of the club, where he and 
Professor Huxley were among the 
guests of the evening. Both orated, 
but in the particular art of after- 
dinner speaking Tyndall was not 
the equal of his brilliant rival ; and 
his laboured and rather egotistical 
utterances contrasted unfavourably 
with the delicate persiflage of Hux- 
ley, who, by the way, chaffed him 
unmercifully on that occasion as 
being one of the goats and not 
one of the sheep—the goats who 
climbed the arid rocks; while the 
sheep—among whom Huxley reck- 
oned himself—browsed contentedly 
on the rich pastures below. 

One other experience of that 
first year of climbing may be re- 
ferred to. From the Bel Alp I 
went on with my friend, the bishop 
in embryo, to Zermatt, whence we 
ascended Monte Rosa on such a 
magnificently fine day that we 
were able to spend more than an 
hour on the top of that splendid 
peak, from which we saw the plains 
of Italy spreading at our feet for 
many leagues beyond the Cathedral 
of Milan, and were even able to 
descry on the dim horizon a faint 
streak of blue, which our guides 
seemed to experience a certain 
satisfaction in believing to be the 
Mediterranean. One of them, by 
the way, was young Peter Taug- 
walder, the companion of Mr 
Whymper on the occasion of that 
first conquest of the Matterhorn 
which was attended by such ter- 
rible loss of life. He was certainly 
very efficient, and I shall not easily 
forget my feelings when, a day or 
two later, we were descending the 
glacier pass to the Mattmark See, 
and Peter proposed that we should 
have a “‘Schlitt-partie ” or glissade. 
“But, Peter, is not that a crevasse 
just below,” I remonstrated. “Ja 
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wohl, Herr ; kommen Sie nur,” was 
his only answer, and I was so much 
afraid of seeming afraid that I pas- 
sively yielded, though the great 
gulf yawned below us, and de- 
scended to apparently bottomless 
depths. So we sat down on the 
snow, one above the other, each 
taking charge of the feet of the 
man behind him, and down we 
sped at lightning pace, to the 
obvious detriment of the garment 
most concerned. And when we 
came to-the crevasse, the nearer 
lip of which was much higher than 
the farther one, our impetus carried 
us over it safe enough, although 
the sensation of shooting through 
the air over a tremendous abyss 
was decidedly a queer one. But 
these were first impressions, which 
soon gave way to unmitigated en- 
joyment: the fever of climbing set 
in acutely, and the end of my 
holiday left me an _ enthusiast, 
persuaded that no sport in the 
world had such charms as moun- 
taineering. 

Nowadays, every Swiss peak 
has been repeatedly ascended, and 
I think it was Mr Leslie Stephen 
who once said that nearly all 
have gone through the three 
stages of being pronounced—first, 
utterly inaccessible ; secondly, 
practicable but dangerous; and 
thirdly, a pleasant excursion for 
ladies. There is the obvious way 
to the top, there is an awkward 
and roundabout route which a 
subsequent climber announces as 
a new discovery, and each fresh 
seeker after novelty has to adopt 
a course more circuitous and in- 
convenient than that of his pre- 
decessors. But I had the luck to 
begin mountaineering when there 
were as yet some summits that 
had never been made to “lie 
at the proud foot of a con- 
queror,” and the unique charm of 
new exploration was then attain- 
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able. It must have been late in 
the sixties that, while aimlessly 
wandering in the Bernese Ober- 
land, I came across an Alpine 
Clubman who besought me to go 
at once to one of the valleys lying 
between the Bernina Pass and the 
Stelvio, in order to anticipate some 
German climbers who were re- 
ported to be contemplating the 
conquest of some peaks which were 
then unscaled. I rushed down to 
Pontresina, now a sort of North- 
umberland Avenue in respect of 
the number and size of its hotels, 
but at that time a little village, 
with the Krone—then of very mod- 
est proportions —as almost its only 
inn, There I was joined by some 
friends, and we were lucky enough 
to secure the services of the best 
two guides in the Engadin. We 
hastily gathered together sufficient 
supplies for a few days’ camping 
out, and made our way to the foot 
of the fine peak which was to be 
our primary object of attack. 
Our first night was passed at a 
shed built on a mountain pasture 
by some Bergomasque herdsmen. 
What handsome fellows they 
seemed, as the fire of our bivouac 
lighted up their swarthy faces, 
showing some signs of astonish- 
ment at the incursion of inhabit- 
ants of that outer world from 
which they are cut off. Their 
life, indeed, is spent with cattle: 
in winter and spring with cattle 
in the Italian lowlands ; in summer 
and autumn with cattle they have 
driven up, often across snow and 
ice, to the rich pastures of the 
Engadin ; yet their manners are 
almost polished, and they are 
intelligent enough within their 
limited range. They are skilled 


in all that pertains to the feeding 
of cows and the making of cheese, 
and have a shrewd knowledge of 
the ways and the instincts, the 
habits and the ailments, of the 
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beasts under their charge. The 
interior of the hut was one that 
Salvator Rosa might have painted. 
The monster cauldron of polenta 
and cream steaming over the fire ; 
the tall shepherds with their patri- 
archal crooks; a handsome Italian 
boy with dark inquiring eyes ; two 
huge dogs of the wolf-hound type; 
our stalwart guides with their 
ropes and ice-axes; an obtrusive 
goat which, with designs on our 
supply of salt, insisted on entering, 
undismayed by the kicks received 
in several summary processes of 
ejection,—all these, lit up by the 
dancing flames, were sufficiently 
picturesque. The Bergomasquers 
were delighted to abandon their 
hay-loft to us; and, near enough 
to the cows to make it possible to 
give them a friendly pat on the 
back through the rafters, our party 
of five packed itself as closely as 
twelve Sir William Harcourts in 
a twopenny omnibus. Sleep, how- 
ever, was difficult, for one of our 
guides indulged in constant noc- 
turnes on a nasal organ of excep- 
tional power, while the dust of the 
hay set everybody coughing in turn, 
to say nothing of the fact that 
each cow seemed to have solved 
the problem of perpetual motion. 
At daybreak we began and finished 
our toilet by the simple operation 
of shaking ourselves, and presently 
we were stumbling over rocks and 
barking our shins in the dim twi- 
light, and one of us, at least, was 
reflecting on his imbecility in 
voluntarily undergoing so much 
discomfort. But this sensation, 
not surprising in the natural man 
when still sleepy and weary, soon 
disappeared before a_ glorious 
struggle with tolerably formidable 
difficulties. As we made our way 
upwards the wind grew fiercer 
and colder, and now and then it 
whirled the snow in our faces in 
blinding eddies. The virgin peak 
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which we had set ourselves to con- 
quer glistened in the sunlight high 
above us, but it was not easy to 
select the line of attack. First we 
had to cross the ice fall of a glacier, 
with a labyrinth of crevasses ; then 
to make our way up a rock-face in 
which there seemed to be no pro- 
jections on which to rest hand or 
foot ; and finally, if we could man- 
age to attain a point on this cliff 
some twelve hundred feet above 
the glacier, there was a couloir 
which had evidently been the 
channel of innumerable avalanches. 
As to the advisability of ascending 
this cowloir, our guides differed, one 
of them declaring that it was too 
steep, and would involve too much 
step-cutting in hard ice, while he 
considered that it was by no means 
free from the risk of being swept 
by a fall of either snow or stones 
from above. But after some dis- 
cussion of alternative routes, each 
of which seemed to possess still 
greater drawbacks, it was decided 
to try to reach the base of the 
couloir, and then to retreat if it 
seemed unduly hazardous. With 
the wonderful skill, blended with 
a sort of instinct, that character- 
ises a really first-rate guide, our 
leader cut his way through the 
intricate network of crevasses at 
the head of the glacier, now chip- 
ping notches for hands and feet in 
the steep side of some ice-cliff 
which had to be surmounted, now 
passing through some sub-glacial 
passage which the water had fur- 
rowed, but finally arriving at the 
big bergschrund which divided the 
ice-field from the crags. A snow 
bridge of rather unsubstantial char- 
acter presented itself; and over this 
frail structure, with a span of some 
seven or eight yards over a drop of 
perhaps a couple of hundred feet, 
we proceeded to cross, one by one, 
being, of course, securely roped. 
But it was touch and go, for having 
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done its duty as regards three of 
our party, the bridge gave way 
with the fourth, and fell with a 
tremendous crash into the chasm 
below, leaving our rear-rank man 
to swing pendulum-fashion over 
the cliff where we were firmly 
anchored, but which he only gained 
after some rather rough knocks. 
How we climbed those rocks I 
have never been able quite to 
understand. There was one par- 
ticular ledge of which I have a 
vivid remembrance, the crag 
above overhanging so that there 
was no room to stand, and we 
could only wriggle along on all- 
fours; and at one corner it dis- 
appeared altogether. But here our 
leader, whose prehensile powers 
were unique, somehow managed 
to descend a few feet down the 
rock-face, and then, clinging by 
his hands alone, contrived to 
work his way along until he could 
place his feet in a crack in the 
rock. It was the most wonderful 
piece of gymnastics that I ever 
witnessed ; and when one thinks 
that it was performed over some- 
thing like six hundred feet of 
air, one recognises the coolness 
of the performer. Finally, we 
made our way to the foot of the 
ice, and a tough job was before 
us. The slope was poised at an 
inclination which, according to 
the clinometer, varied from 50° 
to 60°, or two-thirds of a right 
angle ; its snow was worn down by 
repeated avalanches into the hard- 
est possible ice, and it stretched 
up for some seven hundred feet. 
The amount of step-cutting in- 
volved was enormous, and our 
head guide frankly confessed that 
he did not like the prospect. But 
even if we decided to beat a 
retreat, the route by which we 
had with difficulty mounted was 
still more awkward to descend, 
and on the whole the couloir 
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seemed to offer our best chance. 
So we began painfully hewing our 
way, and for two hours and three- 
uarters we slowly progressed up 
that unblessed ice-shoot with an 
arctic north-easter freezing our 
bones, chilling our marrow, and 
ominously suggesting frost - bites. 
The occupation of looking through 
the legs of the man above you 
becomes monotonous, even when 
varied by the constant reception, 
on face and body, of the bits of 
ice chipped off in cutting the 
steps ; and as fingers and toes get 
more and more numbed with the 
intense cold, it is harder and 
harder to avoid slipping out of the 
tiny notches which are all that 
the leader has time to allow in 
the way of steps. And though 
a slip of one of the party would 
not necessarily have pulled down 
the rest, and the rope theoretically 
afforded perfect protection, still I 
am glad the experiment was not 
tried. 

Suddenly the guide gave the 
word to leave the channel of ice 
and take to the rocks on the side, 
for a snowball or two had rolled 
down from above, and he was afraid 
more might follow. Scarcely had 
we got out of our trough and 
up on the crags, when down came 
an avalanche with a vengeance, 
and we were within twenty feet 
of a tremendous discharge of 
thousands of tons of snow and ice, 
which swept down the track that 
we had just ascended. We were 
perfectly safe ; but somehow the 
half hiss, half roar, remained in 
my ears for some time: and for 
many nights afterwards, when in- 
digestible suppers or bad Swiss 
beer produced evil dreams, the 
avalanche was sure to figure in 
them. When the fall was over, 
we descended from our perches 
on the rocks, and again began the 
work of cutting our way up; but 
we did not reach the top until we 
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had spent just two hours and 
three-quarters on that ice-slope, 
not including the ten minutes 
during which the avalanche had 
interrupted us. It was fortunate 
that we found ourselves close to 
the summit of our mountain, for 
we were on the windward side, 
and one of my companions had 
two of his fingers frost - bitten, 
though he had preferred to endure 
intense pain rather than say any- 
thing about it while we were in a 
critical position. Now we hurried 
along a gentle hill of snow to the 
top, and then promptly descended 
to some rocks on the southern 
face, where we proceeded, accord- 
ing to the traditional plan, first to 
rub the bluish flesh with snow, 
and then steadily to apply the 
roughest possible friction to the 
fingers affected. The remedy was 
heroic, and caused torture which 
my friend compared to the sensa- 
tion of having a series of double 
teeth extracted continuously dur- 
ing a quarter of an hour. But the 
result was to save the fingers ; and 
when we had basked for an hour in 
the most welcome sunshine that 
ever warmed mortal body, all was 
right, and we prepared, after a sub- 
stantial meal, to tackle the descent. 
There was at first some difficulty in 
choosing the line to be taken, for 
the guides were agreed that it would 
never do to try to go down that 
couloir : first, because now that the 
sun was gaining power, avalanches 
were sure to be dislodged ; second- 
ly, for fear of frost-bites on that, 
the windward and at the same 
time the sunless, side of the moun- 
tain ; thirdly,—but these two 
reasons were quite enough, and we 
turned from the difficult and dan- 
gerous to what had seemed from 
below to be the impossible. 

As often happens, near acquaint- 
ance altered the aspect of matters. 
The first two hundred feet of de- 
scent were tremendously steep, and, 
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indeed, almost a sheer precipice ; 
but if once we could reach a small 
snowfield which curled round from 
the south to the east face of the 
mountain, the route seemed prac- 
ticable. And at one point below 
the little plateau that formed the 
summit there was a succession of 
what might be called platforms, in 
a direct line with each other, 
though number one was merely 
a rocky projection some two feet 
square ; number two, some thirty 
feet lower down, was a hig boulder 
that had somehow lodged on a 
small tooth of rock, and was 
poised as if ready to fall at any 
moment ; while numbers three and 
four were tiny hanging glaciers, 
partly protected by their position 
from the glare of the southern 
sun, which ought, one would 
think, to have brought them 
down with a crash long ago. If 
each of these perches should prove 
firm all would go well, otherwise 
we should be in a tight place. 
Fortunately, we had an ample 
supply of the tremendously strong 
Alpine Club rope, which in those 
days used to be made with a little 
silk thread running through it as 
a sort of trade mark, and our lead- 
ing guide volunteered to be let 
down the entire distance, so as to 
test the successive stages. When 
he came to the big boulder we 
were startled, for a slight push 
proved enough to disturb its equili- 
brium, and to send it hurtling down 
the mountain, starting in its course 
an avalanche, which roared and 
re-echoed through the valley. For 
a moment our guide swung into 
mid-air, entirely supported by the 
rope ; but he was able to reach a 
projecting ledge, and to shout to 
us that, so far, “es geht famos.” 
Down below, too, he reported that 
the little ice patches were suffi- 
ciently adherent to the rock ; and 
finally we all managed to descend, 
one by one and stage by stage, 
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though I am afraid that the amount 
of danger which the last man had 
to face was almost unjustifiably 
great. The rope on which he de- 
pended had at first to be hitched 
round a rock, so loosely as to be 
detachable by a jerk from below, 
and then, lower down, had to be 
anchored to an axe driven into the 
ice; and this axe had eventually 
to be abandoned, as nobody could 
face that last bit of descent with- 
out support. However, all went 
well, and at the bottom of the 
lower patch of ice all our difficul- 
ties were over. We found our- 
selves at the head of a series of 
snow-slopes, obviously constructed 
for the special purpose of furnishing 
glissades for mountaineers, and in 
a very short time we were two or 
three thousand feet lower down, 
with nothing but a long moraine 
between us and the upper pastures. 
It is true that there is nothing like 
the sharp stones of a moraine for 
trying wet boots and hot tem- 
pers; but though our boots were 
cut to pieces, the success of our 
climb outweighed all small draw- 
backs, and we returned to our 
damp beds in the hut supremely 
happy, although the heat of the 
steaming hay made me convinced 
in my dreams that I had somehow 
been converted into a cucumber 
in a forcing-pit, and that the 
gardener was trying to suffocate 
me by refusing to open the frame 
and let in the air. 

I have just given an illustration 
of one sort of danger—that of 
avalanches—which is not always 
avoidable, and I may mention 
another into which I was once 
induced to rush, and which very 
nearly cut short my career in the 
mountains, and, indeed, on this 
planet generally. It is a first 
principle among mountaineers that 
there ought to be at least three 
men on arope. If one man slips, 
or breaks through the snow over- 
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lying a concealed crevasse, two 
companions ought to be able to 
hold him up; but if he has only 
one, that one may easily be dragged 
down. So I ought to have known 
better when, nearly a score of 
years ago, I had engaged the then 
well-known Alexander Lochmatter 
of Macugnaga to act as my chief 
guide, and, on there being some 
difficulty in obtaining a second 
man, I allowed him to persuade 
me that we two, who knew each 
other’s capabilities pretty intim- 
ately, might well do our climbing 
without anybody else. For a few 
days all prospered, and we climbed 
one or two peaks and passes to 
our mutual satisfaction, taking 
care to keep the rope taut in 
doubtful places, and each, from 
time to time, holding the other up 
when the snow proved treacherous. 
Lochmatter was particularly anxi- 
ous that we should ascend Mont 
Blanc, in order to show the Cha- 
monix guides that they had no 
right to a monopoly of the ‘ Mon- 
arch of Mountains”; and as the 
track is, in fine weather, one up 
which you could almost drive a 
cow, as there is scarcely any climb- 
ing, and only a long and tiring 
trudge up snow-slopes, I had no 
hesitation in undertaking the ex- 
pedition, for which, by the way, 
there was a precedent,—for had not 
so experienced a climber as A. W. 
Moore made the ascent from the 
Aiguille du Gotiter accompanied 
only by Christian Almer? But 
though the weather had been fine, 
no sooner had we reached the 
chalet at the Grands Mulets, where 
we intended to sleep, than clouds 
covered the sky, and by three 
o’clock in the afternoon there was 
a tremendous snow-storm, with a 
raging gale which lasted all night. 
In the morning it was snowing 
still, and retreat was inevitable, 
so we made our way downward 
over the Glacier des Bossons, which 
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was covered with a thick layer of 
snow. Lochmatter led ; I followed 
carefully in his footsteps at a dis- 
tance of some three yards, and the 
rope was taut between us, Sud- 
denly I found the snow give 
way under my feet; but instead 
of being held up, I was only 
for an instant checked by a jerk, 
and then down came Lochmatter 
nearly on the top of me. We had, 
without knowing it, been walking 
on a thin crust concealing a big 
crevasse, so when Lochmatter, feel- 
ing the tug at the rope, had stuck 
his axe into what he supposed to 
be firm ice, it went into vacancy. 
I had only just time to think that 
we were done for, when our fall 
was suddenly stopped, some five- 
and-twenty feet down, by a tre- 
mendous block of ice, which had 
tumbled athwart the crevasse at 
the precise spot. If we had been 
a few yards one way or the other, 
we should have inevitably gone to 
the bottom, and relics of us would 
probably have been brought to 
light at the foot of the glacier in 
some forty years. I do not know 
the depth of that crevasse: I can 
only say that its icy walls went 
down and down till they ended in 
darkness. But a good providence 
willed it that we should find safety 
at that particular place ; and as the 
hummock of ice was well covered 
with snow, we escaped without 
much damage. Indeed, as my fall 
had been broken by the jerk of the 
rope which pulled down Loch- 
matter, I had nothing worse than 
a few cuts and scratches, while he, 
falling the whole five-and-twenty 
feet without a check, had received 
a blow on the head which stunned 
him, and for a moment or so, as 
he lay insensible, I feared that he 
might be seriously hurt. He soon 
came to, however, and though he 
had lost his axe, which is still in 
the depths of the glacier, I had 
held to mine, with which he was 
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before long able to cut steps in the 
wall of ice up which we had to 
make our way. Before we reached 
the top we heard a shout, and it 
turned out that a party who, with- 
out our knowing it, were close to 
us, had seen the accident, and had 
hastened to the spot. They let 
down a rope, by which we were in 
turn hauled up, very thankful to 
have escaped from a great danger. 
I mentally vowed never again to 
be one of only two men on a rope ; 
but Lochmatter went a good deal 
further than this. He declared 
that nothing should induce him 
ever to set foot on a snow moun- 
tain again; and though he had 
earned some celebrity as a fine 
and daring mountaineer, though he 
was absolutely uninjured, and in the 
full vigour of life (about thirty-three, 
I fancy), he forthwith abandoned 
his profession of guide, at which 
he could command exceptionally 
high pay, and took to driving a 
fly between Zermatt and St Nik- 
laus. Only a few years ago, just 
before the opening of the Zermatt 
railway, I was crossing the Ried 
Pass, when my guide, the well- 
known Imboden, happened to tell 
me the story of another member 
of the fraternity, who, a score of 
years before, had received such a 
shock from a narrow escape that 
he had given up guiding and taken 
to cab-driving, and I was interested 
to find that Lochmatter was the 
man in question, and that he was 
still engaged in an occupation of 
which the monotony was in curi- 
ous contrast with the adventures 
of his previous career. 

I have thus described the only 
two accidents that have befallen 
me in the mountaineering of many 
years, and though both were close 
shaves, I am not sure that my life 
has not been in greater peril on 
more than one occasion from the 
Mr Winkles of shooting-parties, if 
not from the chances of amateur 
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yachting. In fact, most amuse- 
ments have a spice of danger in 
them, and I doubt whether moun- 
taineering has more than, for ex- 
ample, either shooting or hunting. 
I fancy that no accident in the 
Alps has excited public feeling 
more than that on the occasion 
of Mr Whymper’s first ascent of 
the Matterhorn. I was specially 
shocked by the news, as poor 
Hadow and I had played many a 
cricket-match together, and only 
a day or two before he started 
for Switzerland he came to see 
me at the Privy Council Office. 
I happened to be treasurer of a 
club to which he belonged, and 
when he told me that he was going 
abroad with Hudson, celebrated 
as an ardent mountaineer, I laugh- 
ingly said to him, “Well, if you 
are going to break your neck in 
Switzerland, you had better pay me 
your subscription before you start,” 
to which he rejoined that I might 
be easy about his coming back, as 
Hudson was not going to take him 
mountaineering that year. In less 
than a fortnight the poor fellow 
was killed, and when the telegram 
came, one of my colleagues recalled 
our conversation. Nobody else, I 
think, of my many mountaineering 
friends has ever lost his life in the 
Alps; for I am sorry to say that 
with Donkin, who was swept away 
by an avalanche in the Caucasus, 
and who was a delightful compan- 
ion and the cheeriest of men, I 
had no more than a slight ac- 
quaintance. 

There was one old ally of mine, 
however, among the pioneers of 
mountaineering, whose compara- 
tively early death was mainly 
due to the effects of the fever 
which he contracted in the marshes 
of the Rion river on his return 
from the expedition in which El- 
bruz, the highest of European 
mountains, was first ascended in 
1868. A. W. Moore was a man 
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of singular ability as well as of in- 
finite humour, and when Lord 
Salisbury was Secretary of State 
for India, Moore was his most 
trusted subordinate, and was the 
draughtsman, often on very slight 
instructions, of the most important 
despatches which emanated from 
the “ Political and Secret ” branch 
of the department, at a period 
of crisis in our Indian frontier 
policy. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill became Indian Secre- 
tary in 1885, there was an ami- 
cable contest between him and 
the Premier as to who should 
have Moore as private secretary ; 
and Lord Salisbury was persuaded 
to yield, on the ground that Lord 
Randolph was new to the office, 
and ought to have the benefit of 
Moore’s experience. The result 
was, that Moore devoted himself 
with much self-sacrifice to his 
chief, and eventually broke down 
under the strain, which was accen- 
tuated by relapses of the old 
marsh-fever. His doings in the 
Alps were tremendous, and the 
new peaks which he conquered 
make a long list. Some notion of 
his powers of endurance may be 
formed from the fact that he once 
started from Courmayeur, ascended 
to the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
went down to Chamonix, all within 
the compass of a single day of 
twenty-four hours. I myself used 
to be rather proud of having been 
the first to go up the Jungfrau from 
the Eggischhorn hotel in the morn- 
ing, and return there to table @héte 
in the evening, after accomplishing 
in eighteen hours what had pre- 
viously always occupied two days ; 
but, of course, this was nothing 
compared with Moore’s tremendous 
expedition from valley to valley 
over the head of Mont Blanc. And 
he described as well as he climbed. 
Some of the best papers ever pub- 
lished on mountain travel have 
come from his pen, and a copy of 
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his privately printed ‘ Mountain- 
eering in 1864’ sold a few months 
ago for £10 at a public auction. 
His wit was of the kind that 
flashes, and can be scarcely sketched 
in words, but it was extraordinar- 
ily ready. One of his friends of 
the Alpine Club, who had named 
each of three or four children after 
particular Swiss peaks, once ap- 
plied to him to suggest suitable 
names, on the same lines, for twins 
that had recently arrived. Quick 
as thought came the answer, “ Of 
course you must call the boy 
‘Monty’ and the girl ‘ Rosa,’” 
It would be easy to recall dozens 
of good things, varying from mere 
verbal quips to brilliant but not 
ill-natured sarcasm, which were 
poured out spontaneously when 
Moore was in the vein; and few 
men were better company. 
Another Alpine veteran, of whom 
I saw a good deal, was the late Fred- 
erick Pratt Barlow, who had also 
a merry wit, and who published 
some admirable accounts of his ex- 
peditions on the Grivola, the grand 
Paradiso, and one or two other 
peaks. Many students of Alpine 
literature will remember his de- 
lightful story of the straits of hun- 
ger and thirst to which his party 
were once reduced in the moun- 
tains, till they came across some 
goats that demanded to be milked ; 
how a pail was wanting, so Jakob 
Anderegg threw himself on his 
back to suck an elderly matron of 
the flock, who vigorously objected 
to the teeth of her red-bearded off- 
spring ; how she managed to plant 
one hind-foot in his mouth, the 
other in his eye, and with a tre- 
mendous kick sent him rolling 
over and over on the turf, where 
he lay, his disreputable old sides 
shaking with laughter. Barlow 
was the first to make the interest- 
ing and difficult ascent of Monte 
Rosa from the Zumstein Sattel: 
his experience of the Alps was 
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very extensive, and his love of ex- 
ploration carried him to some little 
known regions of Burmah, where, 
by the way, he contracted the 
chest illness that eventually car- 
ried him off, to the great grief of a 
very wide circle of friends. 

Still, I am glad to say that 
the losses in our brotherhood of 
mountaineers have been compara- 
tively rare, while the friendships 
cemented in the Alps have been 
numerous and lasting. 

Our Alpine Club dinners have 
annually brought together a large 
number of lovers of our special 
pastime, and a good many dis- 
tinguished men have figured at 
them. For many years Mr Leslie 
Stephen, himself one of the 
pioneers of mountaineering, never 
failed to delight us with his 
brilliantly humorous oratory ; and 
Mr Justice Wills, the author of 
the charming ‘Eagle’s Nest,’ and 
the conqueror of many a virgin 
peak, showed himself an excellent 
after-dinner speaker. It must 
have been about a dozen years 
ago that the late Lord Coleridge, 
who entranced the Club with his 
silver-tongued eloquence, made the 
confession—singular in the mouth 
of a relative of the poet who first 
showed the appreciation of moun- 
tain beauty—that he had never 
seen a snow peak, and that it was 
only from description that he could 
attempt to appreciate the poetry, 
the dangers, and the glories of the 
Alps. On the same occasion, by the 
way, we heard from Mr Matthew 
Arnold one of those characteristic 
speeches in which the mingled wit 
and poetry forced one to ignore 
the curious awkwardness of his 
delivery. But it was at another 
Alpine Club dinner that a very 
short oration evoked the most 
tremendous roars of laughter that 
ever proceeded from a couple of 
hundred throats well braced by 
Swiss air. A distinguished travel- 
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ler who had made the ascent of an 
Asiatic mountain (which may be 
here called ‘‘ Upapol”) was to re- 
turn thanks for the visitors; but 
though he was a bold mountaineer, , 
he was a timid orator. ‘Got to 
make a speech?” said a friend 
whom he consulted at the club. 
‘‘Then there is nothing like tak- 
ing a glass of sherry and bitters 
first.” So said other friends, one 
after the other, and on each oc- 
casion the prescribed dose was 
conscientiously swallowed. The 
effect, on a nervous organisation, 
was nothing less than confusion 
worse confounded. So when his 
achievement had been described 
in glowing terms by the proposer 
of the toast, and the celebrated 
explorer rose to reply, he contented 
himself at first with smiling blandly 
at his audience for a minute or two, 
as he swayed backwards and for- 
wards. Then he began, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, Upapol is seventeen thousand 
levels above the feet of the sea.” 
There was a roar of Homeric 
laughter; but the orator smiled 
still, and continued, “No, that 
is all nonsense, Of course, I 
mean twenty thousand seas above 
the level of the feet.” Another 
shout made him think that this 
statement, too, had something 
wrong about it, and then he gave 
up his task in despair, and we 
never heard particulars of an 
ascent which we were quite pre- 
pared to celebrate as the most 
remarkable feat of modern climb- 
ing. It was at another— but I 
fancy that the readers of ‘Maga’ 
may be getting tired of reminis- 
cences possibly less interesting to 
the public than to the reminiscent, 
and I defer to some future oppor- 
tunity any further account of the 
Alpine Club and its doings. For 
the present, to quote an Irish 
M.P.’s apology to the Speaker, I 
withdraw what I was going to say. 
H. Preston-THomas. 
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THE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND SEA FISHERIES, 


Arter the lapse of about half a 
century, the relation of the terri- 
torial waters to sea fisheries has 
again come prominently to the 
front. The discussions which have 
recently taken place in the House 
of Lords, and in some organs of 
public opinion, in connection with 
the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scot- 
land) Bill, have opened up wide 
questions concerning the territorial 
waters, of considerable interest and 
importance, both from an interna- 
tional point of view and from the 
point of view of the national 
fisheries. The bill, as originally 
introduced, proposed, among other 
things, to confer upon the Scottish 
Fishery Board the power to regu- 
late or prohibit certain modes of 
fishing in parts of the sea lying off 
the coast of Scotland, outside the 
three-mile limit, and therefore be- 
yond the boundary of exclusive 
fishery pertaining to this country. 
Two methods of fishing are specified 
in the bill, with respect to which 
it is proposed to give powers 
of extra-territorial jurisdiction to 
the fishery authorities. One of 
these is seine-“ trawling” for her- 
rings, as it is popularly but in- 
accurately called, and which is 
not at present a subject of great 
moment, except in one or two 
localities. The other is beam- 
trawling or otter-trawling—quite 
a different style of fishing; and 
it is scarcely necessary to observe 
that around it many disputes have 
centred of late years respecting 
both its alleged destructiveness 
and its interference with the in- 
dustry of line-fishermen. The 
original proposal was that the 
Fishery Board should be em- 
powered to prohibit beam-trawling 
within a line drawn from Rattray 





Point, Aberdeenshire, to the Farne 
Islands in Northumberland ; with- 
in an area thus comprising a con- 
siderable stretch of extra-territorial 
water, but limited to one part of 
the coast, and capable of easy de- 
finition on a chart. This clause 
was subsequently replaced by an- 
other, conferring a similar power 
over all the seas around the coast 
of Scotland within a distance 
of eighteen miles from the shores, 
And then, at the instance of Lord 
Lothian, the distance within which 
special jurisdiction could be exer- 
cised was reduced to thirteen miles, 
or ten miles beyond the three-mile 
zone; and the clause at present 
stands as follows :— 


‘‘The Fishery Board may, by bye- 
law or byelaws, direct that the 
methods of fishing known as beam- 
trawling and otter-trawling shall not 
be used in any area or areas under 
the jurisdiction of her Majesty, with- 
in thirteen miles of the Scottish coast, 
to be defined in such byelaw, and may 
from time to time make, alter, and 
revoke byelaws for the purposes of 
this section.” 


The principle of controlling fish- 
ing operations at a distance greater 
than three miles from the coast is 
not for the first time enunciated 
in this bill. In the laws of sev- 
eral countries special fisheries, as 
those for seals, whales, coral, pearls, 
and oysters, are regulated beyond 
the territorial waters, or at all 
events beyond the three-mile limit, 
in certain places or at particular 
seasons ; and in one or two coun- 
tries regulations of this kind apply 
also to certain modes of fishing for 
white fish. The most recent ex- 
ample is contained in the regula- 
tions drawn up by the Tribunal of 
Arbitration on the Behring Sea 






































question, prohibiting the capture 
of fur-seals within a zone of sixty 
miles around the Pribilov Islands, 
which form their chief breeding- 
place. The motives for all such 
extra-territorial interference with 
fishing operations are founded on 
the desire to preserve the fisheries 
concerned from destruction or seri- 
ous injury by unrestricted and 
reckless fishing. There are two 
instances of this kind in recent 
British legislation. One concerns 
certain oyster-beds lying at a dis- 
tance up to twenty miles off the 
Trish coast, with reference to which 
power was given to the Irish Fish- 
ery Commissioners, by the Sea 
Fisheries Act, 1868, to regulate 
dredging and establish a close-time. 
The other example is more recent, 
and is contained in the Herring 
Fishery (Scotland) Act, passed in 
1889. This Act closed to beam- 
trawling all parts of the territorial 
waters of Scotland, with one or 
two unimportant exceptions, as 
well as some bays on the west coast 
extending beyond the territorial 
zone; and it further imposed on 
the Fishery Board the duty of 
interdicting this mode of fishing 
within the whole of the Moray 
Firth, a duty which was carried 
out to its full extent at the end 
of 1892. It furnishes the first in- 
stance of a State regulating the 
fishing for floating fish at a con- 
siderable distance from its coasts ; 
and it cannot be enforced against 
foreign fishing- boats, or at all 
events against those belonging to 
the countries which signed the 
North Sea Convention in 1882. 
The provision in the Act of 
1889 and that in the bill now be- 
fore Parliament are, however, of 
somewhat different import. It is 
one thing to regulate a mode of 
fishing for a special purpose in a 
limited portion of the extra-terri- 
torial seas, and another thing to 
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extend such jurisdiction around 
the whole coast. The special im- 
portance of the measure lies in 
this, that it is the first formal ad- 
mission and declaration by a re- 
sponsible Government in recent 
times that the present three-mile 
limit is inadequate for the proper 
regulation and preservation of the 
sea fisheries, and that the limit 
should be considerably extended. 
There can be little doubt that this 
position is in conformity both with 
the results of scientific investiga- 
tions into the condition of the fish- 
eries, with the views of many foreign 
Governments, and with the growing 
opinion of eminent authorities on 
international law. The arguments 
from these sources for the exten- 
sion of the limits of exclusive fish- 
ery are given somewhat fully be- 
low ; and it is probable that the 
proposed extension of fishery juris- 
diction marks a new departure in 
the consideration of the territorial 
waters in relation to the sea fish- 
eries, and will have far-reaching 
consequences. 

It may be therefore of inter- 
est, at the present time, to re- 
view the steps by which the three- 
mile limit came to be established 
as the boundary of the territorial 
seas, and the reasons which now 
make it advisable to extend it for 
fishery purposes. The three-mile 
limit was first formally established 
and recognised, so far at least as 
it relates tothe British coast, by 
the Convention with France in 
1839. This Convention was pri- 
marily for the purpose of em- 
bodying and making statutory the 
recommendations of a joint Com- 
mission appointed by the two 
Governments in 1837, to deter- 
mine a minor point—namely, to 
ascertain and define the limits 
within which French and English 
fishermen should be at liberty to 
fish for oysters in the waters be- 
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tween Jersey and the coast of 
France ; but the opportunity was 
taken to deal at the same time with 
the much larger question—the 
general rights of fishery between 
the two nations on all parts of 
their coasts. For a number of 
years previously disputes and 
conflicts had occurred between 
British and French fishermen, 
more particularly in the Chan- 
nel, but also along the east coast, 
both of England and Scotland. 
A number of petitions and me- 
morials from British fishermen, 
as far north as Cromarty, were 
addressed to the Government, com- 
plaining of the depredations and 
aggressions of the French. They 
were accused of interfering with 
British fishermen when dredging 
for oysters fifteen miles from the 
French shore; with fishing for 
herrings and mackerel within a 
mile of the British coast; with 
destroying nets and fishing - gear ; 
and particularly with destroying 
the spawn and brood of fish by 
trawling in the bays and shallow 
waters along the English coast. 
It is evident from a perusal of 
these petitions alone — and the 
fact is well established from other 
sources — that a great deal of 
doubt existed at the time, not 
only in the minds of fishermen, 
but among those in authority, as 
to what was the precise limit of 
exclusive fishery that might be 
claimed or enforced. The his- 
toric doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the British seas, and the ex- 
travagant claims to maritime 
dominion which characterised the 
sevenieenth century, had dwindled 
to a shadow; but as a general 
rule it was believed that the 
territorial waters extended much 
farther than a league from the 
shore. Many fishermen main- 
tained that the boundary was 
three leagues—an opinion strong- 
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ly held as late as 1862—and the 
fishermen of Eyemouth, possibly 
influenced by traditions of the 
large claims made by Scotland two 
centuries before, petitioned that 
foreign fishermen should be “ kept 
without the limits prescribed by 
law, and that limits [sic] be seven 
leagues.” An important inquiry 
by the House of Commons also 
preceded the Convention. In 1833, 
a Select Committee was appointed 
to “inquire into the present state 
of the British Channel fisheries, 
and the laws affecting the fishing 
trade of England, with a view to 
their amendment”; and they re- 
ported that one of the causes 
which had produced the depres- 
sion in the fisheries (which they 
found to exist) was the extensive 
interference and aggression of 
French fishermen on the coasts of 
Kent and Sussex. Large fleets of 
fishing vessels from Calais, Bou- 
logne, Dieppe, and other French 
ports were in the habit of fishing 
along the English coast, ‘“fre- 
quently within half a league of 
the shore, and occasionally much 
nearer ; and in the bays and shal- 
low waters, in which it is particu- 
larly necessary for the preservation 
of the brood of fish, that such as 
frequent those waters during the 
breeding season should not be dis- 
turbed, or their young destroyed be- 
fore they have attained maturity.” 
They also reported that French 
fishermen habitually dragged for 
fish- bait in the shallow waters, 
thus destroying an immense quan- 
tity of young and unsizable fish. 
They considered it proved that 
the great scarcity of fish in the 
Channel had been occasioned by 
this great destruction of the spawn 
and brood; they pointed to the 
fact that English fishermen were 
not allowed to fish within three 
leagues of the French coast, but 
were warned off by the French 
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cruisers; and they recommended 
that “foreign fishermen should be 
prevented at all seasons of the 
year from fishing within one 
league, or such other distance of 
the English coast as by the law 
or usage of nations is considered 
to belong exclusively to this 
country.” They further recom- 
mended that foreign fishermen 
“should be required to observe, 
during the spawning or breeding 
season of fish, all such laws or 
regulations as may be imposed 
upon the English fishermen for the 
better preservation of the spawn 
and brood of fish in the bays and 
shallow waters upon our coast.” 
It was upon the labours of this 
Committee that the British Gov- 
ernment for the most part relied 
in concluding the Convention with 
France ; and the Committee appear 
to have mentioned one league as 
the probable limit of exclusive 
fishery, partly because it was the 
one enforced on the Dutch coast 
and recognised in America, and 
the one adopted by the British 
Custom House in granting licences 
to boats to go within that distance 
of foreign coasts and in connection 
with forfeitures for smuggling ; 
and partly because they believed 
it would be sufficient to protect 
the spawn and brood of fish dur- 
ing the breeding season, which was 
one of the great objects in view. 
Most of the witnesses examined 
by the Committee were interro- 
gated on this point, and they de- 
clared that if protection extended 
for a league from the shore, it 
would suffice for the breeding 
fish. The Committee regarded it 
as doubtful whether the league 
should be measured from the 
shore, following its sinuosities, or 
from a straight line drawn from 
headland to headland; and they 


gave it as their opinion that the 


latter would be much more bene- 


ficial to the British fisheries than 
the former, an opinion that was 
undoubtedly correct. 

This view was not, however, 
adopted in the Convention of 1839. 
It embodied the minimum dis- 
tance which had ever been pro- 
posed either by a State or by 
theoretical writers on international 
law. By its articles a very con- 
siderable stretch of oyster-grounds, 
extending far beyond the three- 
mile limit, was exclusively reserved 
for French fishermen, while the 
general rights of fishing were 
agreed upon as follows: “The 
subjects of her Britannic Majesty 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of 
fishery within a distance of three 
miles from low-water mark along 
the whole extent of the coasts of 
the British Islands; and the sub- 
jects of the King of the French 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of 
fishery within a distance of three 
miles from low-water mark along 
the whole extent of the coasts of 
France.” In bays, the mouths of 
which do not exceed ten miles in 
width, the distance of three miles 
was to be measured from a straight 
line drawn ‘from headland to 
headland”; in all cases the mile 
was a geographical mile. This 
treaty, as has been said, was the 
first to establish by international 
agreement the three-mile limit as 
the limit of exclusive fishing on 
the British coasts. It may have 
been the wisest course in the cir- 
cumstances of the time, and with 
the almost complete ignorance 
which then prevailed respecting 
the natural history and habits of 
the food fishes; but there is no 
doubt that the selection of so nar- 
row a strip of the adjacent seas 
was a mistake which has operated 
most injuriously on the interests 
of the sea fisheries. The Con- 
vention with France, however, 
only settled the respective fishery 
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limits with that country. It left 
the position of affairs in regard to 
other States the same as before. 
It was open to Belgian or Dutch 
boats, for example, in the absence 
of any treaty agreement, to fish 
along our coasts, and even within 
the three-mile zone ; and this diffi- 
culty indeed arose. The Belgians 
claimed under certain charters 
or pretended charters the right to 
the use of the Scotch harbours for 
their fishing vessels, and to fish 
therefrom with small boats. By a 
Convention made in 1852 between 
Belgium and this country the 
rights of exclusive fishery were 
defined, asin the Convention with 
France, as extending for three geo- 
graphical miles from low-water 
mark, and the Belgian fishing boats 
were thereby excluded from fishing 
from Scotch harbours, except those 
belonging to Bruges, which were 
allowed to carry on the old prac- 
tice for one year more, in order to 
give them time to test the validity 
of their claims in British courts of 
law. They appear to have relied 
upon a charter of Charles IL., 
granted in 1666, ‘in favour of the 
citie of Bruges in Flanders, for a 
libertie of fishing in the British 
seas with fifty saill of ships” ; but 
their alleged rights were not es- 
tablished. The enforcement of the 
new law against Belgian boats 
gave rise to so much dissatisfaction 
that the Government, on the appli- 
cation of the Belgian minister, 
agreed to suspend its operation 
for a year, not only in favour of 
the vessels from Bruges, but in 
regard to Belgian fishing - vessels 
generally. Since then, however, it 
has been enforced and adhered to. 

The three-mile limit, which had 
been again confirmed with France 
by the Fishery Convention Act, 
1843, and later by the Convention 
of 1867, was also adopted in the 
North Sea Convention of 1882, 
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between Great Britain and the 
other North Sea Powers, with the 
exception of Norway — namely, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France. An additional 
article stipulated that the King of 
Sweden and Norway should have 
the right of adhering to the Con- 
vention for Sweden and for Nor- 
way, either jointly or separately ; 
but this right has never been 
exercised, owing to the fact that 
these States do not approve of a 
territorial limit so restricted, and, 
as will be seen below, enforce a 
limit considerably greater. This 
very important international agree- 
ment had for its object the regu- 
lations of the police of the fish- 
eries in the North Sea outside 
territorial waters. The exclusive 
fishery rights were defined as fol- 
lows :— 


“The fishermen of each country 
shall enjoy the exclusive right of 
fishery within the distance of three 
miles from low-water mark along the 
whole extent of the coasts of their 
respective countries, as well as of the 
dependent islands and banks. As 
regards bays, the distance of three 
miles shall be measured from a 
straight line drawn across the bay in 
the part nearest the entrance, at the 
first point where the width does not 
exceed ten miles.” 


The only differences in the 
definition of 1882 as compared 
with the previous definitions were 
the more detailed rule for the 
measurement respecting bays and 
the specific inclusion of depend- 
ent islands and banks. The earlier 
definitions had given rise to am- 
biguity both in regard to the in- 
terpretation of the word “ head- 
lands,” and as to whether the line 
of low-water mark applied to 
islands. The French Commodore, 
for example, in 1853 claimed the 
right for French boats to fish close 
to the Farne Islands, arguing that 
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the low-water mark applied only to 
the mainland. 

Largely through the instrumen- 
tality of the Convention referred 
to, the three- mile limit has now 
been adopted by most European 
States as the general boundary 
of exclusive fishery and territorial 
waters. But there are exceptions 
of importance, and some of the 
countries which recognise that dis- 
tance as the international limit, 
reserve and exercise powers of 
regulating fishing operations in 
the extra-territorial seas, The 
three-mile zone is recognised by 
Great Britain, France (both on 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts), Belgium, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany (in the Baltic as 
well as in the North Sea), Austria, 
Italy, Russia, and, judging from 
laws prohibiting certain modes of 
fishing within three miles of the 
shore, by Greece and Turkey. In 
regard to Russia, the three - mile 
limit is fixed by the Custom laws 
without any special reference to 
fisheries ; and in the international 
treaties very little is mentioned 
about fishery rights, and nothing 
about the limits of territorial 
waters for fishery purposes. It 
has been already said that Sweden 
and Norway did not agree to the 
North Sea Oonvention of 1882, 
although the coasts of the last- 
named country form a considerable 
portion of the eastern boundary of 
the North Sea. One reason given 
in official documents and by their 
writers on international law is, 
that from the nature of the coast 
—engirdled by a chain of islands 
and broken up by numerous fjords, 
which penetrate deeply into the 
land—a three-mile limit based on 
the definitions in the Convention 
of 1882 would be intricate, con- 
fusing, and impracticable. The 
force of this objection may be 
understood by examining the con- 
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tour of the three-mile limit on the 
west coast of Scotland, where the 
physical irregularities and inter- 
ruptions are less obvious than in 
Norway. Another reason put for- 
ward is, that a three-mile zone 
measured from low-water mark 
would be insufficient; it would 
intersect the most important fish- 
ing-banks, “ making it impossible,” 
to quote the words of the Minister 
of the Interior, “for the State to 
regulate the fisheries on the whole 
bank, and would be fatal to those 
fisheries which are necessary for 
the subsistence of the coast popu- 
lation.” In Norway, therefore, 
the territorial waters are held to 
extend for a distance of four miles 
seawards, not from low-water mark, 
but from a straight line passing 
from island to island, touching 
the outermost point of each. In 
some places the limit thus lies at 
a considerable distance from the 
mainland. Further, Norway claims 
exclusive fishery rights in two large 
fjords, which, by the rules of the 
North Sea Convention, would be 
in great part at least extra-terri- 
torial. One is the Vestfjord, at 
the Loffoden Banks, where from 
time immemorial the greatest cod 
fishery in Europe has been carried 
on, and which has been, and con- 
tinues to be, one of the most im- 
portant sources of livelihood to 
the Norwegian fishermen; the 
other is the Varangerfjord, in 
Finmarken, These limits of ex- 
clusive fishery are not enjoyed in 
virtue of any international treaty, 
—the only treaty in which terri- 
torial waters are defined appears 
to be one with Mexico in 1886, 
where the limit is placed at three 
leagues from low-water mark, 
and solely for revenue purposes,— 
they are simply declared by the 
State to be the territorial fishing 
waters pertaining to it. Like the 
three-mile limit with us, they rep- 
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resent the shrunken relic and sur- 
vival of the extensive claims to 
exclusive dominion on the adjacent 
seas, which Norway, in common 
with other maritime Powers, made 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and Norway has been 
only a little more fortunate than 
her neighbours in maintaining pos- 
session of a larger slice. Her rights 
to the wider territorial waters have 
not been allowed to pass unchal- 
lenged. The French Government, 
in particular, complained of the 
prohibition to French vessels to 
fish at the Loffodens ; but Norway 
has always successfully pled the 
reasons mentioned above, together 
with the argument of custom and 
usage. The territorial waters 
claimed by Spain are more exten- 
sive than those of Norway, com- 
prising the sea within six miles 
of the coast ; but by treaties with 
Portugal, which also claims a six- 
mile limit, while a fishery zone of 
three miles is exclusively reserved 
to the respective subjects of these 
two countries, the second zone of 
three miles may be used in com- 
mon by them alone. A similar 
instance of international reciproc- 
ity is to be found in the laws of 
Austro-Hungary and Italy, which 
also furnish an interesting and 
novel example of the reservation 
of a part of the territorial waters 
to the inhabitants of the communal 
parts of the adjoining coasts. Along 
the Austro-Hungarian seaboard the 
people of each commune or district 
have exclusive rights of fishing in 
the sea within one mile of their 
coasts: if they do not carry on 
fishing themselves, they can grant 
concessions to other districts. By 
a treaty with Italy in 1878, recip- 
rocal rights were granted to the 
Italian fishermen of the Adriatic 
to fish in the territorial waters 
outside this one-mile zone, on con- 
dition that the local regulations 
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were observed. It may be stated, 
with reference to the question of 
trawling, that such methods of 
fishing with nets dragged along 
the bottom are prohibited in the 
territorial waters of most States, 
either absolutely, or, what is more 
common, subject to regulations as 
to time, place, nets, and particular 
method of fishing; in Portugal, 
and along most of the Spanish 
coast, it is prohibited within six 
miles ; in Austro-Hungary, within 
five miles, if steam vessels are 
employed. 

The successive steps by which 
the three-mile limit was imposed 
by the Northern Powers has been 
already described, but the signifi- 
cance of its definite establishment 
on an international basis cannot 
be fully comprehended without 
glancing at the previous state of 
affairs. The first agreement on 
the subject, which furnished the 
much - prized precedent to guide 
subsequent negotiations, and to 
serve as a model to minor States, 
took place at a time when Great 
Britain had created and consoli- 
dated her commercial supremacy 
on.the sea. The keen competition 
and rivalry of the Dutch, which 
previously acted as a stimulus to 
keep alive and to enforce wide 
claims of maritime dominion and 
rights of exclusive fishery on the 
British coasts, had long since 
vanished. For lack of occasion 
to assert them, these claims, that 
once exercised the most brilliant 
legal intellects of England, and 
were frequently enforced by diplo- 
matic instruments, and even by 
armed authority, fell into abeyance, 
and by insensible stages passed out 
of the sphere of practical affairs. 
At the same time, largely owing 
to the influence of the doctrine of 
Bynkershoek, referred to below, 
the tendency of opinion among 
writers on international law more 
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and more favoured the restriction 
of territorial waters within narrow 
limits, The first declaration on 
the part of the English Crown re- 
specting dominion on the British 
seas, appears to have been made 
by King John in 1200 or 1201; it 
was repeated by Edward I. and by 
Edward III., the latter explicitly 
claiming the title Dominus Maris 
Anglicani circumquaque, and it 
was mentioned in the Acts of 
the English Parliament later. The 
claim of sovereignty included many 
rights, one of which—at least ac- 
cording to the interpretation of 
later times—was the right of 
fishing; but there is abundant 
evidence that at that period, and 
for long afterwards, foreigners 
were allowed freely to fish along 
the British coasts. As early as 
1295, Edward I. commanded the 
Bailiffs of Yarmouth to treat in a 
friendly way the men of Holland, 
Zealand, and Friesland fishing off 
Yarmouth ; and freedom of fishing 
in the seas was embodied in various 
treaties between England on the 
one hand, and Spain, Portugal, 
France, Brabant, Flanders, &c., on 
the other hand, during the follow- 
ing centuries.! It was the same in 
Scotland : foreign fishermen fished 
for herrings along the east coast 
and at the mouth of the Firth 
of Forth from the twelfth century 
onwards; and a treaty between 
James V. and the Emperor Charles 
V. provided for mutual protection 
to fishermen and the free use of the 
sea. But by the end of the six- 
teenth century a great change had 
taken place. The discovery of the 
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New World and the numerous 
maritime expeditions which it en- 
gendered turned the attention of 
the nations to the question of the 
sovereignty of the seas. A papal 
Bull issued in 1493, in connection 
with the conflicting claims of Spain 
and Portugal, divided the Atlantic 
between them; its terms were 
subsequently amended, but the 
extravagant pretensions put for- 
ward are indicated by the assertion 
of proprietary rights—even to the 
exclusion of navigation by foreign- 
ers—on the one hand by Spain 
over the Pacific and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and by Portugal over the 
Indian Ocean and the Atlantic 
south of Morocco. In the reign 
of “Elizabeth almost all the seas of 
Europe were claimed by one nation 
or another. Venice asserted do- 
minion over the Adriatic, Genoa 
over the Ligurian Sea, Denmark 
regarded the seas between Norway 
and Iceland as belonging to her- 
self, as well as the Sound, the 
Belts, and part of the Baltic; and 
England claimed the Channel, the 
North Sea, the Bay of Biscay, and 
the waters to the west of Ireland 
and the north of Scotland. These 
claims involved in many cases 
fishing rights, and, as might have 
been expected, they led to frequent 
international disputes and diffi- 
culties. Two great events in- 
directly caused the English claims 
to exclusive fishery on the British 
coasts to be brought prominently 
forward. One was the Reforma- 
tion, and the other was the remark- 
able and sudden rise of the Low 
Countries to the position of a great 





1 The terms were usually quite explicit, as in the following article in a treaty 
of 1351, between England on the one side and the king of Castile and the Count 


of Biscay on the other: ‘‘Il est convenu, &c., &e. 


Item, que pessoners de la 


seignurie del roi de Castelle et del counte de Viscay peussent venir et pescher 
fraunchement et sauvement en les portz d’Engleterre et de Bretaigne, et en touz 
autres lieux et portz ot ils vorrontz, paiantz les droits et les custumes 4 les 


seignurs du pais.” 
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European Power. The influence 
of the former on the fisheries, 
by changing the habits of the 
people in regard to the consump- 
tion of fish, was profound, and 
would appear now almost incred- 
ible, were it not clearly proved 
by contemporary documents. The 
fisheries and fishing ports fell into 
decay; and although numerous 
Acts of Parliament, royal pro- 
clamations, and municipal ordi- 
nances endeavoured to re-establish 
the use of fish in Lent and on 
fast-days, the fisheries did not 
revive ; and “Oecil’s fasts,” as 
some of them were vulgarly 
called, became the butt of the 
popular dramatists, and served 
little purpose except, in the words 
of Ben Jonson, to “keep a man 
devoutly hungry all day, and at 
night to send him supperless to 
bed.” Concurrently with the de- 
clension of the English fisheries, 
those of the Dutch increased. 
Having, by force of arms, asserted 
their independence of Spain, they 
rapidly became the merchants, the 
brokers, and the carriers of Europe, 
in place of the Hansards, whose 
power was waning; and more and 
more assiduously did they work 
their “golden mine,” as they 
termed their fisheries off the Brit- 
ish coast. Patriotic Englishmen 
witnessed with envy the fleets of 
broad-bellied, yellow-sailed Dutch 
fishing busses frequenting their 
seas, in increasing numbers year 
by year, and reaping the harvest 
at their very doors, and they soon 
called for the active interference 
of the State. The first notes of 
alarm are to be found in two 
very rare works— Dr Dee's 
‘General and rare Memorials 
pertayning to the perfect Arte 
of Navigation,’ published in 1577, 
and Robert Hitchcock’s ‘A _pol- 
litique Platt, &c.,’ published in 
1580; and for more than a cen- 
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tury afterwards English authors 
assailed the Dutch for fishing off 
our coasts, and proclaimed the ex- 
clusive fishery rights of this coun- 
try in the British seas. For 
reasons connected with the gen- 
eral political state of Europe, no 
interference took place so long 
as Elizabeth occupied the throne ; 
but the attitude of James, shortly 
after his accession, was very dif- 
ferent. He caused a chart to be 
prepared, with straight lines drawn 
around the coast from promontory 
to promontory, the waters within 
which he called the King’s Cham- 
bers and Royal Ports, and the 
places of the king’s dominion and 
jurisdiction. In 1609 he issued a 
proclamation forbidding foreigners 
from fishing ‘‘on any of our coasts 
and seas,” unless they had first 
obtained licences to do so. This 
proclamation was renewed by 
Charles I. in 1636. Both prohi- 
bitions were partially enforced, to 
the extent that Dutch fishermen 
were on several occasions com- 
pelled to pay to the king’s officers 
certain dues or taxes before they 
were allowed to fish; and the 
principal result was that, while 
the Dutch authorities never ex- 
pressly admitted the right, or 
agreed to it in any treaty, they 
issued orders to their fishermen 
to refrain from approaching too 
near the British coasts (on the 
pretence of avoiding injury to 
their nets), and it was tacitly 
understood that they were to keep 
out of sight of land. 

An instance of the determina- 
tion of the rights of exclusive fish- 
ery at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, of special interest 
at the present time, is to be found 
in the Draft Treaty of Union 
between Scotland and England in 
1604. This treaty was drawn up 
by Commissioners appointed by the 
respective Parliaments, the most 
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active of whom were Secretary 
Cecil, the illustrious ancestor of 
Lord Salisbury, and the equally 
illustrious Sir Francis Bacon, on 
the English side, and Lord Fyvie 
and Sir Thomas Hamilton on the 
part of the Scots. It was signed 
by 39 of the 44 English, and 28 
of the 30 Scottish Commissioners ; 
it had therefore an ample and 
weighty authority. One of the 
articles dealt with freedom of 
commerce, and continued: ‘ Ex- 
ceptand also and reserveand to 
Scottishmen thair trade of fisheing 
within thair loches, fiirthis, and 
bayis within land, and in the seas 
within fourtene mylis of the 
costis of the realme of Scotland, 
wheir nather Englishmen nor ony 
stranger or forinaris haue use to 
fishe, and soe reciprocally in the 
point of fisheing on the behalfe of 
England.” Unfortunately, this 
treaty, approved by the king and 
by the Scottish Parliament, was 
never ratified by the English Par- 
liament, and hence did not become 
law. But the objection of the 
English members was not in the 
least degree founded upon the 
reservation of fishing rights, but 
upon the nationalisation clauses, 
which caused them to dread the 
influx of an army of ‘‘hungry 
Scots” into England. Had it 
been ratified by the English Par- 
liament, there can be little doubt 
that the limits of the territorial 
waters would have continued to 
be at the distance of fourteen 
miles from the coast, and would 
have been recognised as such by 
other nations ; and it is interesting 
to note that Lord Lothian’s pro- 
posal almost coincides with the 
limit agreed upon more than two 
and a half centuries ago. The 
question of the territorial waters 
pertaining to Scotland was again 
discussed a little later. Charles L, 
in 1630, entered into negotiations 
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with Scotland for the “ erection of 
a general fishing,” which was to 
supplant the Dutch; and the 
members of the Fishing Association 
were to have the privilege of fish- 
ing freely in all places and at all 
times. To this the Scotch de- 
murred, and in the course of the 
negotiations, which continued for 
nearly three years, the following 
limits of exclusive fishery were 
successively claimed on behalf of 
Scotland, in addition to the fish- 
ings within the lochs and isles: 
(1) for twenty-eight miles from 
the coast, which comprised what 
was called “the land fishing” ; 
(2) within “a land kenning” from 
the coast, a term which probably 
meant the same distance, and was 
the one commonly used among the 
burgesses; (3) within the seas 
“foreanent the coasts” of Scot- 
land, and about the isles thereof, 
“and all that is interjected be- 
twixt thame and that midlyne in 
the seas whilk is equallie distant 
and divyding frome the opposite 
land,”—these were declared to be 
the Scottish seas belonging to the 
Crown of Scotland ; (4) the limits 
defined in the draft treaty of 1604 ; 
(5) within fourteen miles seaward 
of straight lines drawn from pro- 
montory to promontory— including 
the whole of the Moray Firth, the 
Minch, and the Firth of Clyde— 
and passing outside the Hebrides. 
Ultimately the king allowed to be 
“reserved” exclusively for the 
natives the waters lying within a 
line between St Abb’s Head and 
Red Head, in Forfarshire, and 
within a line between the Mulls of 
Galloway and Kintyre; the rest 
of the seas around Scotland were 
to be open to members of the Fish- 
ing Association, comprising Scotch- 
men as well as Englishmen. 

It is obvious from the claims 
put forward that, while there was 
doubt as to the proper limit of ex- 
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clusive fishery pertaining to the 
Scottish people, it was on all 
hands agreed to be much greater 
than three miles. This, indeed, 
was the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of writers on international 
law as to the territorial waters 
generally. Many treatises were 
published in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies which dealt with the vexed 
questions of mare clauswum and 
mare liberum ; and the limits laid 
down by different authorities as 
being most in conformity with 
reason and the law of nations 
varied widely. It was admitted 
by all that a certain extent of the 
seas washing the coasts of a 
country pertained to that country ; 
but jurists differed greatly as to the 
precise extent thus susceptible of 
appropriation or exclusive juris- 
diction. Some thought that it 
was a hundred miles from the 
shore—a distance adopted by 
Russia in the abortive Ukase of 
1821 regarding the Behring Sea; 
others, that it was sixty miles; 
still others, that it was bounded 
by the horizon or the range of 
vision —the “land kenning” of 
the Scotch, or even by a two- 
days’ voyage; and the smallest 
distance proposed was the pres- 
ent limit of one marine league. 
Opinions further differed as to 
whether the zone of territorial 
waters should be measured from 
the shore, or from an imaginary 
line drawn from headland to head- 
land, a proposal urged on behalf 
of the British Government in re- 
gard to the Bay of Fundy within 
the present generation. ‘The vari- 


ous limits assigned, as will be per- 
ceived, were arbitrary, and did not 
rest on any natural basis, with the 
partial exception of that relating 
to the range of vision, which, how- 
ever, involved obvious imperfec- 
tions and inconsistencies. 


Such a 
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natural basis, as it was believed to 
be, was discovered by an eminent 
Dutch lawyer, Bynkershoek, who 
wrote in the early part of last cen- 
tury and proclaimed the principle, 
Terre dominium finitur ubi finitur 
armorum vis; and applying this 
to the seas around the coast, it was 
declared that only such extent as 
could be commanded by guns from 
the shore ought to be considered 
as territorial waters belonging to 
the State—a distance which, at the 
time, corresponded approximately 
to three miles. This idea of Byn- 
kershoek’s had the merit of offering 
a definite and apparently logical 
basis for the demarcation of the 
territorial seas, in place of the arbi- 
trary and fanciful views previously 
held; it was in consonance with 
the growing opinion that claims to 
maritime dominion, to be valid, 
should be capable of being made 
effective ; and it was subsequently 
adopted by most writers on inter- 
national law, and, as we have seen, 
it has played a most important 
part in establishing a three-mile 
limit by international agreement. 
The essence of the idea was not 
the distance of three miles, which 
was an accident of the time, but 
the exercise of effective control 
over the adjacent sea by means of 
artillery on shore ; and it is one of 
the minor ironies of history that 
the formula of Bynkershoek, who 
was the great advocate for the 
application of reason as opposed 
to simple custom in international 
law, should be applied in modern 
times solely on the grounds of 
custom and precedent. For it is 
well known that for at least more 
than a generation the range of 
guns has been much greater than 
three miles, and if the principle 
expressed in the adage, Jerre 
dominium finitur ubi finitur 
armorum vis, is to be interpreted 
with respect to the territorial seas 
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by the extent to which they can 
be commanded by guns of position, 
then it follows that the limits of 
the territorial waters should be 
extended to ten or twelve miles, 
which corresponds with the range 
of modern artillery. On this 
ground alone —the extension of 
the power of cannon — many au- 
thorities on international law, 
as Phillimore, Bluntschli, Calvo, 
and several others, consider the 
present limit to be too narrow. 

But it is questionable, and has 
been questioned by competent 
authorities, whether the principle 
of delimiting territorial waters 
according to the range of guns 
from the shore is the most reason- 
able, and has the basis of reality 
which it presupposes. It is, at all 
events, founded on military ideas, 
and bears upon the rights and re- 
lations of belligerents and neut- 
rals in time of war rather than 
upon the more general and com- 
mon international interests in times 
of peace. One of the most im- 
portant of these interests is the 
right of fishing. The subject of 
fisheries, as we have seen, has been 
the determining factor in bringing 
about the international agreements 
respecting territorial waters in 
modern times. It also lay at the 
foundation of the claims to mari- 
time dominion in Europe in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and _ seven- 
teenth centuries. And indeed, in 
almost all international treaties in 
which the question of territorial 
seas has been involved—from the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the recent 
agreement about the Behring Sea 
—the fisheries have constituted 
the chief interest and influence in 
determining their limits. This 
being the case, does it not appear 
illogical and unreasonable that the 
fishery limits should be defined and 
imposed from a purely military con- 
sideration, the range of cannon-tire, 
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rather than from natural considera- 
tions drawn from, and directly 
affecting, the fisheries themselves ? 
The range of artillery has no 
relation whatever in nature or 
in reason to international fishery 
questions, and above all to the 
determination of the zone of ex- 
clusive fishery. During the last 
eight or ten years another prin- 
ciple has come into operation, 
founded upon a knowledge of the 
habits and natural history of the 
food - fishes, which form the ma- 
terial basis of the fishing industry, 
and which will unquestionably 
in the future have a most import- 
ant influence in connection with 
the problems of fishery rights. 
This principle was for the first 
time duly recognised in interna- 
tional fishery disputes in the 
course of the negotiations and ar- 
bitration concerning the fur-seal 
fisheries in the Behring Sea. The 
British Government and_ the 
United States Government ap- 
pointed Commissioners “to inves- 
tigate all the facts having relation 
to seal-life in Behring Sea, and 
the measures necessary for its 
proper protection and preserva- 
tion ;” and elaborate reports were 
submitted concerning the breed- 
ing, migrations, food, sexual ma- 
turity—in a word, the natural his- 
tory, of the fur-seal. It was upon 
these reports that the schemes of 
regulation, and the award of the 
arbitrators (except in regard to 
purely legal points) were based, 
a zone of sixty miles around the 
Pribilov Islands closed to pelagic 
sealing, and a close-time imposed. 
Still more recently the principle 
has received recognition at the 
hands of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which is composed 
of the leading authorities on inter- 
national law in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, including all those 
which were parties to the North 
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Sea Convention of 1882. At their 
annual Conference in Paris last 
year this important body, influ- 
enced to a considerable extent by 
the results of recent scientific 
investigations conducted by the 
Scottish Fishery Board, passed a 
resolution to the effect that “the 
distance most generally adopted, of 
three miles from low-water mark, 
has been found insufficient for the 
protection of the littoral fisheries,” 
and that the territorial seas should 
extend for the distance of six 
miles from the coast.! 

The same tendency to extend 
the area of territorial waters for 
fishery purposes is evident from 
the action which has been taken 
by several Governments to regu- 
late fishing operations outside the 
three-mile limit. Instances have 
been given of such action in con- 
nection with the fisheries off the 
coasts of Spain, Portugal, and 
Austria; France also, by a decree 
of 1862, possesses power to pro- 
hibit any mode of fishing, especially 
for migratory fish, in the extra- 
territorial waters ; and a few years 
ago the Italian Fishery Commis- 
sion, after an exhaustive inquiry 
around the coasts of Italy and in 
regard to the practice in other 
countries, while agreeing that the 
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territorial fishing-waters should be 
three miles, recommended that the 
district commissions should have 
power, in conjunction with the 
Government, to regulate steam 
trawling “within a distance from 
the land greater or less than three 
miles.” From the proceedings of 
the inquiry, which are published 
in the ‘ Annali di Agricoltura’ for 
1891, it would appear that the 
Fishery Commission was to a large 
extent influenced in adhering to 
the three-mile limit by the various 
conventions concerning the North 
Sea; for the opinion expressed by 
the great majority of the district 
commissions was that the zone for 
fishery regulation should be ex- 
tended to a distance of from four 
or five to ten or even fifteen miles. 
Another instance of the recent 
tendency to extend the territorial 
limits is afforded by the resolution 
of a conference of officials held in 
1892, representative of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Mexico, Chili, the Argentine 
Republic, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Uruguay, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Bolivia, Salvador, and St 
Domingo, recommending that the 
limits of the territorial seas should 
be fixed at eleven kilometres. 
And, finally, the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, which 





1 The declarations of the Institute on this subject are so important that the 
principal ones may be given here: ‘‘ Considérant qu’il n’y a pas de raison pour 
confondre en une seule la distance nécessaire pour l’exercice de la souveraineté 
et pour la protection de la péche littorale et celle qui l’est pour garantir la neu- 
tralité de non-belligérants en temps de guerre ; Que la distance la plus ordinaire- 
ment adoptée de trois milles de la laisse de basse marée a été reconnue insuffisante 
pour la protection de la péche littorale ; Que cette distance ne correspond nulle- 
ment non plus a la portée réelle des canons placés sur la céte: Art. 1. L’Etat a 
un droit de souveraineté sur une zone de la mer qui baigne la céte, sauf le droit 
de passage inoffensif réservé 4 l’art. 5. Cette zone porte le nom de mer territoriale. 
Art. 2. La mer territoriale s’etend 4 six milles marins (60 au degré de latitude) 


de la laisse de basse marée sur toute l’étendue des cétes. 


Art. 3. Pour les baies, 


la mer territoriale suit les sinuosités de la céte, sauf qu’elle est mesurée a partir 
d’une ligne droite tirée en travers de la baie dans la partie la plus rapprochée de 
Youverture vers la mer, ou l’écart entre les deux cdtes de la baie est de douze 
milles marins de largeur, 4 moins qu’un usage continu et séculaire n’ait consacré 


une largeur plus grande.” 
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inquired into the condition of the 
sea fisheries in 1893, and having 
before them the scientific evidence 
relating to the subject, reported as 
follows :— 


“Your Committee are sensible of 
the difficulties of making international 
regulations, but are nevertheless of 
opinion that the best method for 
effectively governing the operations 
of the various classes of fishermen, and 
at the same time for securing, so far 
as it may be found possible, the proper 
protection of spawning and immature 
fish, would be to throw the responsi- 
bility of these duties, so far as the 
waters immediately adjacent to the 
various countries are concerned, on 
those various countries ; that, for the 
effective realisation of this object, the 
present territorial limit of three miles 
is insufficient, and that, for fishery 
purposes alone, this limit should be 
extended, provided such extension can 
be effected upon an international 
basis, and with due regard to the 
rights and interests of all nations. 
Your Committee would earnestly re- 
commend that a proposition on these 
lines should be submitted to an inter- 
national conference of the Powers who 
border on the North Sea.” 


It is obvious from these ex- 
amples of recent practice and pro- 
ceedings that an important change 
has taken place in the views both 
of international jurists and of 
various Governments respecting 
the boundaries of territorial fish- 
eries; and the scientific reasons 
which lie at its foundation are not 
difficult to understand. It has 
been already mentioned that one 
of the most important considera- 
tions which led to the Convention 
with France in 1839 was the pro- 
tection of the breeding fish and of 
the spawn and brood in the waters 
near the shore, and that it was 
believed that a limit of one marine 
league would suffice for this pur- 
pose. The views then held with 
regard to the habits and natural 
history of sea fishes were, however, 
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to a large extent erroneous. They 
had their origin in the cursory and 
random opinions of fishermen and 
dealers in fish ; and although they 
were occasionally adopted by theo- 
retical writers, and were in some 
measure sanctified and embedded 
in the popular mind by a long 
course of legislation founded upon 
them, the scientific investigations 
of late years have shown that they 
were for the most part imaginary, 
and that they have caused incalcul- 
able harm to the fishing industry. 
It was supposed that the food- 
fishes at the breeding season fre- 
quented the bays and shallow 
waters along the coast, and de- 
posited their spawn on the ground 
after the manner of the salmon; 
that the eggs attached to the 
bottom or lying on it were injured 
or removed, and the spawning fish 
disturbed and captured by the 
nets or other apparatus of fishing. 
Hence the numerous Acts and 
regulations “for the preservation 
of the spawn and brood of fishes” 
in bays and shallow waters ; hence 
also the assumption that a three- 
mile zone of exclusive fishery, . 
within which such regulations 
could be enforced, would be suffi- 
cient to protect them. Modern 
research has, however, proved that 
all the important food-fishes, with 
the single exception of the herring, 
have floating eggs; that they do 
not spawn to any extent within 
the territorial waters; and that 
the spawning seasons differ very 
much from what was believed. 
The labours of several naturalists, 
especially of Professor M‘Intosh 
in Scotland and Professor Sars in 
Norway, have thrown a flood of 
light upon the nature of fish- 
spawn. The eggs of all ordinary 
food-fishes, such as the cod, had- 
dock, whiting, plaice, turbot, brill, 
sole, &c., consist of minute trans- 
parent spheres, about the size of a 
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pin’s head, which float, isolated, in 
the waters of the sea, and are 
transported in various directions 
by the currents. The scientific 
investigations of the Scottish Fish- 
ery Board have also, for the first 
time, demonstrated that the im- 
portant comestible species shed 
their eggs, not in the bays and 
shallow waters, as was supposed, 
but in the waters outside the three- 
mile limit, where they congregate 
at the spawning season in immense 
shoals in what has been termed 
the extra-territorial spawning zone. 
The eggs which are there cast forth 
in myriads are gradually floated, 
during their development, in vari- 
ous directions, and in large num- 
bers to the inshore grounds. It 
may be said that almost every 
cod, haddock, plaice, lemon sole, 
turbot, &c., found within the terri- 
torial waters has been derived from 
the outer seas, and that, instead 
of the inshore grounds forming a 
source of supply to the adjacent 
region, the opposite is the case. 
Hence it follows that the assump- 
tion of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1833, that a zone of one 
marine league from the shore 
would suffice for the protection of 
the breeding fish, was erroneous ; 
and that all regulations for this 
purpose within this area have com- 
pletely missed their mark. Nor 
does the present limit afford the 
measure of protection for the brood 
or young fish that was originally 
imagined. The immature forms 
of many species are undoubtedly 
abundant in the bays and inshore 
waters—in the case of the plaice 
they are practically confined to 
such localities — but it has been 
shown, by the researches of the 
Fishery Board, that the “nur- 
series ” of the food-fishes, as they 
have been termed, are more num- 
erous just beyond the three-mile 
boundary than within it. Young 
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flat fishes and round fishes exist in 
greatest numbers between four or 
five and twelve miles from the 
shore ; and therefore the zone of 
one marine league does not suffice 
for their protection. With refer- 
ence especially to the distribution 
of young fish, but also to the 
position of spawning-places, mere 
distance from the shore is not the 
only factor which determines their 
existence or abundance. Depth 
of water has an important influ- 
ence. On shelving shallow shores 
both nurseries and spawning-places 
extend farther out than where the 
water is deep near the coast; and 
from this circumstance it has been 
sometimes proposed that the boun- 
daries of the exclusive fishery zone 
should be regulated by the depth 
of the water rather than by the dis- 
tance from the shores; but for 
many reasons this would be im- 
practicable. 

The inadequacy of the present 
territorial belt for the proper pre- 
servation and conservation of the 
fisheries has also been shown 
directly by the investigations 
made by the Fishery Board into 
the results of the prohibition of 
beam-trawling in inshore waters. 
It is stated in various recent 
official reports that the closure of 
the territorial seas to this mode of 
fishing has not been followed by 
an increase in the abundance of 
the food-fishes within the pro- 
tected areas, the reasons assigned 
being those given above, and the 
prevalence of over-fishing at the 
breeding-places, whereby the nor- 
mal supplies of floating eggs and 
young fishes to the inshore grounds 
have been diminished. It is no 
doubt for the same reasons that 
several foreign Powers are dis- 
playing a tendency to overstep the 
three-mile limit, and to regulate 
fishing operations in extra-terri- 
torial waters. And the motives 
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for desiring extended powers for 
the regulation of sea-fisheries are 
much more apparent now than they 
were eight or ten years ago. The 
statistical and scientific inquiries 
which have been conducted in 
several countries during the period 
named have made it clear that 
over-fishing has occurred with re- 
spect to certain valuable forms— 
such as turbot, soles, lemon soles, 
and plaice—on our coasts, and in 
the North Sea generally ; and that 
their numbers are diminishing, al- 
though the apparatus employed in 
capturing them has been greatly 
increased in extent and efficiency. 
It is the same with many other 
fisheries on foreign coasts ; and the 
doctrine of the inexhaustibility of 
the natural food-resources of the 
sea, 80 popular a decade ago, has 
been abandoned by nearly all re- 
sponsible authorities. Hence the 
return to restrictive regulations 
both in this country and on the 
Continent ; and hence the applica- 
tion of pisciculture to marine 
fisheries in the United States, 
Norway, Canada, Newfoundland, 
France, and Scotland. 
The need for the extension of 
the area within which regula- 
tion may be applied is, as we have 
seen, becoming generally recog- 
nised, and although the preponder- 
ance of opinion points to the ex- 
pansion of the territorial zone as 
the best mode in which this may be 
accomplished, still the view has been 
expressed by competent authorities 
that it may be done by dealing 
with portions of the sea at a dis- 
tance from the coasts, as, for ex- 
ample, the great fishing-banks in 
the North Sea. It has been pro- 
posed that large areas might be 
delimited in which fishing opera- 
tions could be either completely or 
partially suspended for a term of 
years, with the object of preserv- 
ing them as “feeders” for the sur- 
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rounding waters. Apart from 
many other considerations, such 
measures would be objectionable, 
as involving joint international 
control for the enforcement of 
regulations, and they would also 
of course necessitate preliminary 
international agreement, both as to 
the selection of the areas and the 
nature of the regulations to be en- 
forced. Difficulties of this kind 
would not arise from a-simple exten- 
sion of the territorial zone around 
the coasts for fishery purposes. 
Each State would retain power to 
deal with its fisheries within the 
wider zone as it thought best ; the 
only difference would bethat thearea 
brought under its control would 
be more effective for the purpose. 
The international extension of 
the area of fishery jurisdiction 
around the coasts might take place 
in one of three ways: (1) by ex- 
tending the territorial waters for 
all purposes, including, therefore, 
the rights of fishing ; (2) while re- 
taining the present boundaries for 
all other purposes, by forming a 
second boundary within which the 
neighbouring State would possess 
the exclusive right of fishing—a 
zone of exclusive fishery ; or (3) 
by defining a zone similar to the 
last, but in which foreigners would 
also be allowed to fish, on condition 
that they conformed to the fishery 
regulations made by the neighbour- 
ing State, so far as they applied to 
its own subjects. The extension 
of the territorial waters for all 
purposes is declared to be desirable 
by the Institute of International 
Law; but having regard to the 
many and complex functions which 
this would disturb, and the slow 
process of international re-arrange- 
ment, it is not probable that this 
method will bring rapid relief to 
the fisheries. The second mode, 
the formation of a zone of exclu- 
sive fishery outside the present 
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three-mile limit, appears to be the 
most satisfactory: it would effect 
the object in view, and it would 
not disturb other existing rights. 
Tt would also exclude all possibility 
of disputes with foreign fishermen, 
except such as now exists, —in- 
fringement of the boundary. Such 
differentiation of the rights of a 
State in the neighbouring seas is 
not novel either in practice or 
principle. By statutory authority, 
to which foreigners as well as sub- 
jects are subordinated, vessels may 
‘be boarded for revenue purposes, 
and the production of the manifest 
demanded, under a penalty of £100, 
within twelve miles of the British 
coasts; and within the same dis- 
tance “foreign vessels not being 
square rigged, on board of which 
there are subjects of the Queen, 
may be forfeited if found with 
spirits on board.”! Further, the 
Institute of International Law re- 
commends that certain other rights 
should be in certain cases exercised 
up to the distance of twelve miles 
from shore. But in arriving at an 
international understanding in re- 
gard to the extension of the fishery 
limit, an important practical con- 
sideration will be how it may affect 
the interests of other nations, and 
the interests of our own fishermen 
on foreign coasts. Concerning the 
latter point little need be said. The 
most important fishing that they 
carry on within twelve miles of 
Continental coasts is beam-trawl- 
ing ; and the trawlers themselves, 
at a conference at Hull in 1890, 
agreed to abstain from fishing with- 
in an area lying off the German 
and Danish coasts, 130 miles in 
length, from 20 to 35 miles broad, 
and comprising over 5000 square 
miles. Later in the same year an- 
other conference held in London, 
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and representing the sea-fishing in- 
dustry of the United Kingdom, re- 
solved “ that, as the importance of 
restrictions being imposed against 
fishing on nurseries and breeding- 
grounds, as defined at the confer- 
ence held at Hull, is so vast, this 
meeting instructs its representa- 
tives to make it a pressing matter 
at the International Conference.” 
The important fishery carried on 
by foreigners along our East Coast 
is that for herrings by the Dutch 
and French ; but they now fish at 
considerable distances off—usually 
from twenty to forty miles—very 
rarely, at all events on the coast 
of Scotland, approaching within 
twelve or fifteen miles of the shore. 
Should difficulties on this score 
arise, the adoption of the third 
scheme would avoid them, because 
extra-territorial regulations affect- 
ing the herring fishing on the east 
coast are improbable. 

It has further to be borne in 
mind that an international re- 
arrangement would affect almost 
exclusively the North Sea; and 
that similar scientific investiga- 
tions have been carried on in Con- 
tinental countries, so that the 
minds not only of fishery experts, 
but of the public interested, are 
prepared for reform. These coun- 
tries look to Great Britain for 
the lead and guidance in all mat- 
ters concerning the North Sea 
Fisheries, in which she has the 
preponderating interest ; and when 
the time comes for defining the 
fishery zone, it is to be hoped that 
antiquated, arbitrary, and illogical 
considerations respecting the range 
of guns will be discarded, and that 
the question will be settled solely 
in the light of the knowledge ac- 
quired concerning the fisheries, and 
for their interest alone. 





- 


"va Hall, Foreign Jurisdiction of the British Crown, p. 244 (1894). 
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MR WILLIAM WATSON’S SERIOUS VERSE! 


WHATEVER the arguments—and 
they are many—against an English 
Academy of Letters, the poetical 
criticism of to-day misses, and 
shows that it misses, the stand- 
ardising force which such an 
institution might give. We read 
again and again of the birth of 
another laureate, whose fame after 
all is nothing but the fashion of 
his admirers. Wordsworth’s tardy 
recognition is amply avenged by 
the moral terror of his example. 
But critics notwithstanding, popu- 
lar appreciation waits slowly upon 
poetry. We have long lost our 
distrust of science, and accord a 
ready welcome to practical inven- 
tions; but in our poetry we are 
still conservative. Yet a time 
comes at last when the justice and 
the wisdom of this exclusiveness 
cannot but be reconsidered — its 
justice towards the claimants, its 
wisdom for ourselves. In the case 
of one of these new poets, that 
time would seem to be at hand. 
For while the critics are crowning 
him and the editors besiege his 
throne, to the majority of English 
readers Mr William Watson is 
still unknown. Remembering how 
rare such unanimity is, and how 
contrary the common fortune of 
the siege, we shall do well to 
examine his pretensions: if they 
are sound, to put off our jealousy, 
and reverence the new voice beside 
the old; if they are vicious, to 
leave to time, who can afford to 
wait, the final arrangement of the 
groups upon Parnassus, when the 
hands of the critics are dust. 

We start with a twofold prepos- 


session in Mr Watson’s favour ; 
but because it takes hold of us 
only in the ante-chamber of poetry, 
and does not fill us with his pres- 
ence, nor carry us outside our- 
selves, it fails to establish the 
claims which have been made for 
him. The first point is—for it 
would be ungracious to thank him 
for the slight bulk of his work— 
that Mr Watson takes himself 
quite seriously. Poetry, as he 
conceives it, is not alone the orna- 
ment or the recreation of life, but 
its interpretation, life itself. It 
is a grave matter, this mandate to 
sing, and cannot be discharged by 
peculiar attention to type, paper, 
and margin. In the bewildering 
chorus of irresponsible poetasters, 
it is refreshing to meet one man on 
whom the authority as of a prophet 
has fallen, who fearlessly asserts 
the paramount dignity of his mis- 
sion. Mr Watson’s conviction of 
the message of poetry is at least an 
earnest that he will not be content 
with mere prettiness on the one 
hand, or with false emotion on the 
other. It is the more to be re- 
gretted that to him, as to so many 
others, it is easier to demand than 
to supply. In the verses addressed 
to “England, my Mother,” he 


writes— 


*‘ Deemest thou, labour 
Only is earnest ? 
Grave is all beauty, 

Solemn is joy. 


Song is no bauble,— 

Slight not the songsmith, 

England, my mother, 
Maker of men.” ? 





1 Lachryme Musarum. Macmillan & Co., 1892.—Poems. Macmillan & Co., 
1893.—Odes and other Poems. John Lane, 1894. 


* Lachryme Musarum, p. 69. 
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Nor does he fail to rebuke those 
for whose indifference or lack-lus- 
tre the muse has been suffered to 
fall into contempt :— 


‘“‘And idly tuneful, the loquacious 
throng 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 
Till grave men weary of the sound of 
rhyme.” ! 


The reminder is as timely as it 
is dignified ; for the cowardice of 
our poets and the conceit of their 
readers have too long indulged our 
lazy oblivion of “the divine mys- 
tery,” as Carlyle called it, which 
all may see but few may read. 
Poetry has been complacent too 
long—so long that her votaries 
had almost fallen into our own 
easy forgetfulness of the burden 
and the yoke which its practice 
entails. The metrical annalist of 
very early Rome has told us, 
humorously enough, that he could 
never compose unless inflamed by 
gout or wine, so true it is that 
poetry is no elegant appurtenance 
of leisure or wealth, but the out- 
come of the stress of life. Mr 
Watson recalls us to the ancient 
synonymity of prophet and poet 
so modestly, but so surely withal, 
that we are a trifle ashamed of 
our temporary lapse. Nor does 
he forget, while insisting on the 
authority of the poet, that his work 
must be tuneful as well as true, 
enlightening as well as wise :— 


‘*Forget not, brother singer! that 
though Prose 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but 
the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wis- 
dom’s eyes.” ? 


On the beauty of this expression 
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it is not relevant to dwell. It is 
quoted to complete the considera- 
tion of Mr Watson’s attitude to- 
wards his craft; for this at least 
is certain, in the confusion of poli- 
ties and economies, that the la- 
bourer who despises his work is 
undeserving of his wage. Mr 
Watson recognises to the full 
the solemn priesthood of poesy. 
It may be that his powers are 
limited— 


‘“‘Not mine the rich and showering 
hand, that strews 
The facile largeness of a stintless 
Muse ; 
A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to 
song,” >— 


or it may be that his range is 
narrow, but at least he aims at 
the highest and the best. And 
he aims at them through the high- 
est and the best; for the second 
point at which Mr Watson attracts 
us, and almost proves himself a 
poet, at least in the sense of Car- 
lyle’s dictum, “ We are all poets 
when we read a poem well,” is in 
the account which he gives of his 
poetic discipline. This is told most 
fully in a poem addressed “To 
Edward Dowden, on _ receiving 
from him a copy of ‘The Life of 
Shelley.’” Since Mr Watson 
touches his high-water mark in 
these lines, a longer quotation may 
perhaps be permitted. After a 
brief but graceful acknowledgment 
of the gift, Mr Watson passes by 
a natural transition to consider 
the subject of the biography :— 


“‘In my young days of fervid poesy 

He drew me to him with his strange 
far light,— 

He held me in a world all clouds and 
gleams, 





1 Poems, p. 143. 


3 Poems, Prelude. 


2 Odes and other Poems, p. 71. 
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And vasty phantoms, where ev’n Man 


himself 

Moved like a phantom ’mid the clouds 
and gleams. 

Anon the Earth recalled me, and a 
voice 


Murmuring of dethroned divinities 

And dead times deathless upon sculp- 
tured urn— 

And Philomela’s long-descended pain 

Flooding the night—and maidens of 


romance 

To whom asleep St Agnes’ love-dreams 
come— 

Awhile constrained me to a sweet 
duresse 

And thraldom, lapping me in high con- 
tent, 

Soft as the bondage of white amorous 
arms. 

And then a third voice, long unheeded 
—held 

Claustral and cold, and dissonant and 
tame— 

Found me at last with ears to hear. 
It sang 


Of lowly sorrows and familiar joys, 

Of simple manhood, artless woman- 
hood, 

And childhood fragrant as the limpid 
morn ; 

And from the homely matter nigh at 
hand 

Ascending and dilating, it disclosed 

Spaces and avenues, calm heights and 
breadths 

Of vision, whence I saw each blade of 
grass 

With roots that groped about eternity, 

And in each drop of dew upon each 
blade 

The mirror of the inseparable All. 

The first voice, then the second, in 
their turns 

Had sung me captive. This voice sang 
me free.” } 


Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth,—per- 
haps not an uncommon experience; 
but the lines which summarise 
their respective merits and influ- 
ence, it must be admitted, are very 
fine, and the criticism which fol- 
lows of Keats— 
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‘*a lucid presence, great 
With somewhat of a glorious soulless- 
ness ;” 


and of Shelley— 


‘* great with an excess of soul, 
Shelley, the hectic flame-like rose of 
verse, 
All colour, and all odour, and all bloom, 
Steeped in the noon-light, glutted in the 
sun,” 


leading to the generous and heart- 
felt pean of Wordsworth’s praise, 
although, perhaps, a little less than 
justice is done to the Keats of the 
nightingale ode, yet cannot be read 
by any one at all familiar with 
these poets without admiration, 
gratitude, and delight. As literary 
criticism it is unsurpassed, as 
literature it is unsurpassable. 
There is indeed a very consider- 
able amount not of criticism so 
much as of appreciation in Mr 
Watson’s works. We know all 
his sympathies and dislikes, and 
they are all orthodox, not to say 
conventional, We gain from him 
a welcome reassurance that the 
great names which in the growing 
bulk of minor literature have be- 
gun to exist for us as names alone, 
are really the best, really the near- 
est, really the most abiding. He 
has scant courtesy for the fads and 
fashions of a shifty generation. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
our fathers’ gods shall be our gods 
in the tranquil ingathering of the 
fruit. He is not to be led away 
by any affectation of foreign cul- 
ture— 


‘‘ More than the froth and flotsam of 
the Seine, 

More than your Hugo-flare against the 
night, 

And more than Weimar’s proud elab- 
orate calm, 

One flash of Byron’s lightning, Words- 
worth’s light.” ? 





1 Poems, pp. 85, 86. 


2Ib., p. 33. 
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He is not to be beguiled by dain- 
tiness, or charmed by melody, 
or reasoned by learning into a 
paltry acquiescence in noisy ex- 
aggeration and convenient make- 
shifts— 


‘*T hear it vouched the Muse is with 
us still ; 
If less divinely phrenzied than of 
yore, 
In lieu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more. 


Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires 
the brain.” ! 


He has a sturdy loyalty for the 
old masters of song, founded, it is 
everywhere obvious, not on a mere 
acceptance of their merits, but on 
the trial and proof of their deserts, 
on a genuine and a personal love. 
His stubbornness is of the most 
invincible sort, the obstinacy of 
contentment. 

It may seem that there is a cer- 
tain monotony in all this: Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, are 
household words whom it is super- 
fluous, if not presumptuous, to re- 
commend, This ‘“ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” these tears for Tennyson, 
this ‘‘Shelley’s Centenary,”—why 
should he advertise his respectable 
preferences and quite commonplace 
tastes? Are there not popular 
editions of these poets which he 
who runs may read, without paus- 
ing to pant out an elegy or eulogy 
on the way? The apology, should 
this protest be seriously made, is 
not far to seek. To plead in melo- 
dious numbers for the true realisa- 
tion of our inalienable heritage of 
song, with all its blessings and 
responsibilities, its realisation in 
national conduct and in individual 
character, in the beauty of our 
homes and the purity of our 
streets, in honesty to ourselves 
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and charity to our kind, is by no 
means a work of supererogation in 
these latter days. We repeat 
again and again, and it is well 
that this should be so, that Eng- 
land is the mistress of poetry, the 
laureate among nations; but to 
most of us this brings but a trans- 
itory thrill, or perhaps only con- 
firms us in our insularity. Yet if 
a poet is anything more than “the 
idle singer of an empty day,” if in 
Carlyle’s language again, “the 
Great Man here too, as always, 
is a Force of Nature,” then surely 
the most ordinary mortal in his 
moments of reflection cannot but 
admit that there is something 
amiss with his world which Mr 
Watson is trying to set straight. 
It is not that poetry, used aright, 
should issue in noisy deeds which 
go to the making of history : ‘ Let 
us honour the great empire of 
Silence once more! the boundless 
treasury which we do not jingle in 
our pockets, or count up and pre- 
sent before men!” But let us at 
least make sure that the silence is 
golden, not a leaden lethargy, or a 
make-shift with a baser metal. It 
is against the indifference to poetry 
and the circulation of an inferior 
currency that Mr Watson has here 
lifted up his voice, unashamed to 
worship with the multitude, but 
with this saving difference, that 
he has felt the Hallelujahs which 
they are but conventionally re- 
peating. “This voice sang me 
free,” and it is to the freedom 
which Wordsworth can bring, to 
the 


‘Rest ! ‘twas the gift he gave; and 
peace ! the shade 
He spread, for spirits fevered with 
the sun,” 2 


that Mr Watson would recall us 





1 Poems, pp. 137, 143. 





2 Ib., p. 148. 
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now, to the peace and freedom 
which are so alien to the hurry 
and the bustle, the growing laxity 
and irresponsibility of modern 
life, to the peace which is joy 
and the freedom which is order, 


‘“‘Nor peace that grows by Lethe, 
scentless flower, 
There in white languors to decline 
and cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rap- 
ture, power, 
Clear sight, and love; for these are 
parts of peace.” 1 


Unfortunately, this is the whole 
of Mr Watson’s message; and 
salutary and tuneful though it be, 
it by no means justifies the extra- 
vagance of his critics, who have 
discovered in him a new “ major 
poet,” akin to the mighty dead. 
The spirit which breathes in these 
memorial verses is rather of the 
satirist than the poet, of one who 
sees in what universal honour his 
text is held— 


** Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 


This sad conviction is eloquent in 
Mr Watson, but of all the guesses 
that have been made at the defini- 
tion of poetry, none perhaps is 
more suggestive than the dictum 
of Mill, that “‘ Eloquence is heard, 
poetry is overheard.” The preacher, 
the orator, and the satirist—and 
Mr Watson is something of all 
three—are thus differentiated from 
the poet. The pity is that the 
critics have placed him in the 
wrong category. 

We have dwelt at this length 
in the porches of Mr Watson's 
work, partly for the pleasure of 
listening to his appeal, partly for 
shrinking from the examination of 
his poetry. For while we yield to 
none in admiration of the fervour 
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and the delicacy of his literary 
criticism, with the subdued sense 
of its inefficacy which he subtly 
conveys, we are surprised at the 
undiscriminating temerity of those 
who have either confounded the 
appreciation of poetry with its 
creation, or have read the achieve- 
ment of the critic into the en- 
deavour of the poet. And in re- 
jecting Mr Watson from the inner 
circle of our true poets, we would 
be as brief as possible, both for 
distaste of the task and for the 
delight which his high gifts have 
otherwise afforded us. 

Almost the first question which 
we ask of a new poet is, What is 
his attitude towards Nature? Here 
may be mentioned, by way of par- 
enthesis, an opinon which has com- 
pared Mr Watson’s poetry with 
Wordsworth’s, for underlying the 
comparison is a confusion of con- 
siderable importance. Mr Watson’s 
study of the elder poet has been 
searching enough to satisfy the 
most exacting Wordsworthian, and 
in certain external characteristics 
there is therefore an illusory like- 
ness. ‘“ Ver Tenebrosum, the Son- 
nets of March and April, 1885,” 
bear a formal resemblance to 
Wordsworth’s collection of ‘ Son- 
nets dedicated to Liberty.” ‘The 
Ideal Popular Leader” suggests 
perhaps by its name “The Happy 
Warrior,” and in some rather 
lumbering and awkward titles Mr 
Watson reminds us of Words- 
worth’s equally infelicitous choice. 
But here, excepting only their 
common patriotism and the ac- 
cident that the elder poet is often 
the younger writer’s subject, all 
likeness ceases. | Wordsworth’s 
Muse is as rustic and spontaneous 
as Mr Watson’s is urban and 
academic. He never goes direct 
to Nature, to daisied meadows 











1 Poems, p. 137. 
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and thickly-planted woods, lakes 
radiant with sunset, and banks 
where the primrose grows, reading 
straight from what lies before him 
lessons of faith and messages of 
joy. He takes us rather to in- 
terpreted Nature, to the Nature 
of literary convention. Let us 
consider in this aspect his ode to 
“The First Skylark of Spring,” ? 
a subject which is peculiarly help- 
ful, as it has been treated already 
by Shelley and Wordsworth. Mr 
Watson differs characteristically 
from both, and neither in inspira- 
tion nor in contagion can he bear 
comparison with either. While 
Shelley has caught the skylark’s 
own throb of joy in the flood of 
verse which he pours forth, so 
that the poem itself is a very sky- 
lark’s song, panting and ascending ; 
while Wordsworth draws from our 
pleasure in the song an assurance 
of something common to the sky- 
lark and to us, the anima mundi 
which was his constant care, and 
sees that order in its freedom 
which he desiderated for men; 
Mr Watson only contrasts the sky- 
lark’s lot with our own, neither 
abandoning himself, like Shelley, 
to the intoxication of its joy, 
nor claiming our share in it, like 
Wordsworth. 


** We sing of Life, with stormy breath 
That shakes the lute’s distempered 
string : 
We sing of Love, and loveless Death 
Takes up the song we sing. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my 
soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 
Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the 
whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore.” 


This is neither abandonment nor 
consolation, but it answers, never- 
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theless, to a note within us; not, 
indeed, to the first note which is 
struck when we listen to the lark, 
for that is of the pure joy which 
Shelley has rendered; nor to the 
secondary note which comes with 
reflection, when we pass from con- 
sidering the lark, how it sings, to 
considering its relation to our- 
selves, for that is of the transcen- 
dental joy which Wordsworth has 
attained ; but to a note of discon- 
tented humanity, too feeble for 
self-respect. 


‘* Somewhat as thou, Man once could 
sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 
Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The spring-tide bubbled in his heart, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the 
note ;— 
Ah, thine is Youth and Love!” 


It is, in a sense, if we may fur- 
ther press the point, a note of the 
later nineteenth century, when we 
have drifted far from the intimate 
sympathy with Nature which char- 
acterised its opening years, yet 
find in the very contrast which we 
evoke that pity of self, which too, 
in its way, refreshes and soothes, 
even if it cannot heal. Shelley’s 
verses fuse our clinging clay with 
the liquid gladness of the song. 
Our identity is lost, space and time 
are forgotten in a delicious sense 
of flight and flood; we are like 
children living in fairy-land, too 
soon, alas! bodied and solidified 
again. The audacity of anarchism 
and atheism riots through his lines. 
On Wordsworth lies the burden 
and the blessing of the world, the 
eternal paradox of voluntary 
knowledge. If we miss in him 
the fusion d’dme of joy which 
Shelley gives us, we gain that 





? Odes and other Poems, pp. 21-25. 
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higher joy of order, that loftier 
freedom of responsibility, in which 
the song is made articulate with 
design, and man becomes spiritual 
in execution. Mr Watson, as we 
have seen, is a spectator rather than 
an interpreter. He neither draws 
man outside cosmos, like Shelley, 
nor raises both man and bird to 
cosmic terms, like Wordsworth— 


‘True to the kindred points of Heav’n 
and home.” 


It is not unfair to make this a 
crucial instance, for the contrast 
is so very striking. For all his 
admiration of Wordsworth, Mr 
Watson, as a creator, never comes 
near the master’s height of vision. 
For all his sense of the dignity of 
poetry, he is yet a “minor poet,” 
who only expresses more eloquently 
than the rest the feelings that are 
common to us all. Listen closely 
as we may, we never “ overhear” 
Mr Watson’s finer interpretation 
of those feelings. He has no 
salve to offer to us, no secret to 
share with us. He never wins for 
himself from nature 


** That blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary 
weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened. . . . 

While with an eye made quiet by the 
power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of 


_ joy, 
We see into the life of things,” 


although in two poems at least, 
“Vita Nuova” and “The Things 
that are More Excellent,” he has 
succeeded in conveying the reflec- 
tion of that ready-made mood. 
He is a fine critic, a master of 
form and metre, but no poet, as 


those to whom he has been so 
lightly likened have taught us to 
count poets. We are grateful for 
his earnest satire on our national 
indifference, for his eloquent recall 
to our national treasures; but 
when his friends go further, and 
claim for him, too, room among 
those treasures, we listen in vain 
to his wandering and plaintive 
voice for the sound to turn that 
key which is in the keeping of the 
people’s heart. Had this position 
never been challenged, it would be 
unnecessary, as it is ungracious, to 
defend it; but Mr Watson does 
so little to relieve, except by its 
expression, the despair and the 
weariness of life, pipes so per- 
sistently in a minor key, that, 
really beautiful as many of his 
verses are, we are more concerned 
with the help which we miss 
than with the sympathy which we 
find. We are all commonplace ; 
he sets.our platitudes to music. 
With the two exceptions just now 
mentioned by name, Mr Watson 
fails on the side of joy. He draws 
from Nature just what he brings 
to it, not hope nor comfort, but a 
vision of alien beauty, a confirma- 
tion of his own despair. Even 
those two poems, lofty in senti- 
ment as they are, cannot be re- 
garded as true poetry. ‘The 
Things that are More Excellent”?! 
is an eloquent satire or sermon in 
verse, illustrated by natural ob- 
jects; while “Vita Nuova”? is 
a fragment of autobiography so 
unique in inspiration as to be 
rather morbidly personal than 
poetically universal. 

We might, indeed, without 
offending the blind side of opinion, 
venture further than this. The 
function of the critic is synthetic 





1 Lachryme Musarum, p. 54 and foll. . 
2 Odes and other Poems, pp. 45, 46. 
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no less than analytical, and his 
work is but half done, and there- 
fore badly done, if he stops short 
at the form while neglecting the 
matter. For the poetry of an age, 
more discreetly considered, is but 
the expression of the mass, the 
moulding out of the raw bulk of 
civilisation the type and character 
which are its content, and it is in 
this sense that a poet is said to 
be the mirror of his age. The 
difference is, that the mirror is 
magical, shaping while it reflects. 
It can hardly be seriously main- 
tained that Mr Watson satisfies 
this condition. There is a 
phrase, depreciated of late by the 
free-trade of the press, to which 
sociologists might extend a par- 
tial protection, for jin de siécle 
is not equivalent to the end of 
a century but to the close of an 
age. A superstitious reverence 
for an arbitrary division of time 
has cheapened the word and con- 
fused the thought; but there is, 
nevertheless, a certain significance 
to be recovered. We are living in 
a fin de siécle which has nothing 
to do with the hundreds column 
of our calendar. Historians, in 
the fulness of time, will see en- 
acted in our midst a revolution 
no less sure for being silent. 
Feudalism is surrendering its last 
stronghold before the incoming 
wave of democracy, and the long 
war between the “Haves” and 
the “ Have-nots,” where the latter 
have been victorious at every 
point, is resolving itself into a last 
duel between Capital and Labour, 
a duel of which the issue is fore- 
gone. The political parties of the 
future will move on a place, like 
the guests at the Mad Tea-Party. 
The Conservatives will succeed to 
the Individualistic policy which 
the van of the Liberals is desert- 
ing, and in this faith will correct 
and temper the Socialism with 
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which their opponents tend more 
and more to become identified. 
Under these banners the final con- 
flict will be fought, and the new 
age inaugurated. In all this there 
is no room for Mr Watson. Trans- 
ition can neither be crystallised 
nor made artistic; “ Virgil’s Lao- 
koon was obliged to shriek,” but 
Lessing is shocked none the less. 
There is nothing solid beneath 
our feet, and form cannot be im- 
posed upon shifting matter. The 
very fact that Mr Watson is 
mainly occupied as a eulogist and 
an advocate becomes in this light 
not an isolated statement, but a 
reasonable judgment from the 
foregoing generalisations. Seen 
aright, there would be cause for 
surprise if a “major poet” had 
arisen in times when there is no 
stability and no clearness of 
vision, when the last stage of an 
antiquated order is dragging itself 
slowly to the new, to the consum- 
mation of that silent revolution 
which has been working out of 
sight. Seen aright, criticism would 
be stultified if it recognised in the 
wail of the reactionary or the war- 
ery of the reformer, in the lJaud- 
ator temporis acti or the dreamer 
of things to be, an abiding and 
uplifting voice, more than the 
consolation of the moment, the 
murmur of the passing hour. 
Youth only is eternal, and eter- 
nally the same, and with every 
cycle of the world’s renewal the 
new-old songs are sung; every 
morning the lark goes up, and 
there is “a clear shining after 
rain,” but in age and darkness 
poetry is not made. 

There is much to admire in Mr 
Watson, and it is pleasant to re- 
turn to this. He has a painter's 
eye for the various attitudes of 
the sea, though here, too, we look 
in vain for “the light that never 


was, . the poet’s dream,” 
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and somewhat akin to his love for 
the sea is his love for the great 
ocean of London. Oertain moods 
of both these subjects he renders 
with attractive fidelity, and the 
best of both is perhaps combined 
in the following lines from a 
Dedication “To London, my 
Hostess ” :— 


‘¢ Yes, alien in thy midst am I, 
Not of thy brood ; 

The nursling of a norland sky 
Of rougher mood : 

To me, thy tarrying guest, to me, 
’Mid thy loud hum, 

Strayed visions of the moor or sea 
Tormenting come. 

Above the thunder of the wheels 
That hurry by, 

From lapping of lone waves there steals 
A far-sent sigh ; 

And many a dream-reared mountain- 

crest 

My feet have trod 

There where thy Minster in the West 
Gropes towards God. 

Yet from thy presence if I go, 
By woodlands deep 

Or ocean-fringes, thou, I know, 
Wilt haunt my sleep ; 

Thy restless tides of life will foam, 
Still, in my sight ; 

Thy imperturbable dark dome 
Will crown my night. 
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O living forest, living sea, 
Take thou my song.” ! 


He gives us very few flowers, but 
occasionally he catches their charm 
in a happy phrase. This is often- 
est the case with the rose, but we 
may also select the passage— 


‘* Where gentian flowers 
Make mimic sky in mountain bowers,” 2 


though here, as elsewhere, be it 
observed that he stands outside of 
his picture, and is “heard,” not 
“overheard.” But perhaps enough 
has been said and quoted to learn 
what to look for without dis- 
appointment in Mr Watson’s 
slender volumes. He is not, nor 
has he ever claimed to be, a poet 
of the higher rank, and those who 
have made this claim on his behalf 
may live to see it reversed by the 
verdict of time. On the other 


hand, he is a graceful critic, a 
kindly satirist, and a cultured ob- 
server ; a man withal of deep per- 
sonal emotion matched by a state- 


liness of expression. There is 
ample room for his like in the 
land, but in the valley, not on the 
heights of Parnassus. 


Laurie Maanvs, 





1 Lachryme Musarum, pp. 12, 13, 15. 


2 Poems, p. 21. 
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A BOER PASTORAL. 


Ir is dim early morning, and 
upon the vast plains of Great 
Bushmanland, in the far north- 
west of Cape Oolony, the air 
blows fresh and chill, though the 
land is Africa and the time sum- 
mer. At 4.15 precisely, the bright 
morning star shoots above the 
horizon, and rises steadily upward 
in a straight, rocket-like ascent. 

Now a ruddy colouring tinges 
the pale grey of the eastern sky, 
to be followed by broad rays in 
delicate blues and greens that 
strike boldly for the zenith. The 
changes of dawn in Africa are 
swift and very subtle. Presently 
these colours fade, and a pale sub- 
dued light rests upon the earth ; 
the air is full of a clear but cold 
brightness. Soon follows the full 
red-orange that so gorgeously 
paints the eastern horizon and 
closely foreruns the sun, and then 
suddenly the huge burning disc 
itself is thrust upon the sky-line, 
and it is in South African par- 
lance “sun-up.” 

The plains here stretch in illim- 
itable expanse to the horizon. 
Far to the west is a range of 
mountain forty good miles away, 
which in the clear morning air 
stands out as sharply as if but a 
dozen miles distant. You may 
see the dark lines and patches of 
the time-worn seams and krantzes 
that scar its sides. This trans- 
lucency of atmosphere is very 
common in Southern Africa. 

The rains have lately fallen, and 
everywhere around the dry plains 
have started at the breath of 
moisture into a splendid if short- 
lived beauty. Miles upon miles 
of flats, all glowing and ablaze 
with purple and a rich flame-like 
red, are spread around. The won- 





derful Compositz are in flower, and 
the barren desert-like flats are for 
a few brief weeks transformed into 
a carpet of the noblest colouring 
and pattern. Look closely and 
you may see the bleached and 
blackened limbs of former growths 
of low shrub which stand amid 
the gallant blaze, gaunt reminders 
of the transitory existence of Afri- 
can flower life. 

Near at hand lies a vie, a 
shallow temporary lake recruited 
by the recent rains. At the end 
of this vlei, farthest removed from 
the group of waggons outspanned 
there, is gathered at this early 
hour a notable display of bird 
life. Duck, geese, widgeon, and 
teal are there cackling and crying 
in a joyous plenty. Stints and 
sandpipers whirl hither and thither, 
and graceful black-and-white avo- 
cets, with their singular upturned 
slender bills, and long red-legged 
stilt-plovers, haunt the shallows. 
Upon the plain some small birds 
have been afoot some time. You 
may see and hear the lively 
inquisitive Jan Fredric thrush, 
with his pleasing song and his 
curious note, ‘“Jan-fredric - dric- 
dric-fredric.” He is racing swiftly 
hither and thither through the 
shrub and flowers, bustling for 
his food-supply. There, too, are 
the thick-billed lark, the Sabota 
lark, with its clear, ringing call, 
and a few other—but not many— 
small birds. Aloft an eagle is 
already on the move, and a hawk 
or two, no doubt meditating de- 
scent upon some of the wild-fowl 
on the v/eit. Out upon the plains, 
half a mile distant from the wag- 
gons, are to be seen a knot or 
two of graceful springbok busily 
feeding in the choice herbage. 
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But now there is a stir at the 
waggons yonder. For half an 
hour past ‘ Cobus,” a little 
wizened Hottentot, has been busy 
blowing up the embers of the half- 
dead fire and making coffee for 
the baas and meisje. 

From the biggest of the wag- 
gons descends a vast, uncouth 
figure, that of Klaas Stuurmann, 
the Trek- Boer. Almost at the 
same moment the achter - klap 
(flap) at the hinder part of the 
waggon is thrown back, and the 
figure of a young woman, rather 
dishevelled—for, like her father, 
she has been manifestly sleeping 
in her day-clothes (night-clothes 
they have none)—descends. The 
two approach the fire, greet one 
another in stolid, almost mute 
fashion—the father kissing impas- 
sively the girl’s proffered cheek— 
and then, standing, they drink the 
coffee handed to them by the little 
Hottentot man, and eat a few 
mouthfuls of bread. Watch them 
well, these two figures; they are 
the representatives of a type slowly 
disappearing from the Cape Colony 
—the race of Trek-Boers, nomads, 
who for generations have had no 
home but their waggons, and who 
live (more often than not from 
absolute choice) the free vagrant 
life of the veldt, with their flocks 
and herds around them. 

The man, Klaas Stuurmann, is 
a Boer of loose ungainly frame. 
He stands six feet one, is about 
fifty-two years of age, has a broad, 
deeply tanned face, in which are 
planted two watery-blue eyes, a 
shock of hay-coloured hair, and a 
long beard of the same uninterest- 
ing hue. He wears veldt-broeks 
(field-trousers) of soft home-tanned 
skin: he is about the last Dutch- 
man in Cape Colony to use these 
old-world garments ; but his father 
and grandfather wore such clothes, 
and they are good enough for him. 
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He has no socks or stockings, and 
a pair of rude, home-made hide 
velschoens cover his feet. He has 
a flannel shirt to his back, and 
over that a short jacket of much 
worn corduroy. Upon his head 
is the usual tall-crowned, broad- 
brimmed felt hat, which carries a 
hideous band of broad rusty crape 
in memory of his deceased wife. 
The man’s face is dirty, to be sure, 
but besides the dirt there is a 
dull, vacant, unthinking look rather 
painful to see: it is the look of 
one bred through dull listless 
generations of men, self-banished 
from their own kind, whose only 
interests have been in sheep and 
goats and trek oxen, their only 
excitement an occasional hunt, or 
a scrimmage with Bushmen in time 
gone by. Such a listless and a 
vacant look you may see even now 
in some of the more remote dals of 
Norway, among the poorer of the 
peasant-farmer folk. It is the 
look of men who gaze always 
without a spark of interest upon 
the silent face of nature around 
them, and who for generations 
have seldom exchanged an idea 
with their fellows. 

For 150 years Klaas Stuurmann 
and his ancestors have led the 
wandering life of the Trek-Boer, 
knowing no hearth but the pleas- 
ant camp-fire, no roof but the 
glaring blue of the unchanging 
African sky and the tent of their 
waggons, no floor but the wild 
veldt. Many among the more 
settled Dutch farmers wonder how 
these uneasy nomads, with their 
shiftless ways and habits of un- 
rest, first came to pursue such an 
existence. In the present instance 
it happened much in this wise. 
Klaas Stuurmann’s great - great- 
grandfather, a restless spirit farm- 
ing near the old settlement at 
Cape Town, became, like many 
others, tired of the petty and ex- 
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asperating restrictions of the then 
Batavian governor. And so he 
trekked in search of fresh pastures, 
beyond the reach of taxes and 
monopolies. He was a sportsman, 
and the land opening before him 
disclosed the most wonderful and 
redundant fauna the world has 
ever seen. Still carrying his flocks 
and family with him, the Boer 
wandered from veldt to veldt, al- 
ways in a country virgin to the 
hunter, and teeming with the 
noblest game. 

Year after year went by, his 
family grew up around him—how, 
he himself would have been puzzled 
to explain—and still the open-air, 
hand-to-mouth existence pleased 
him, the splendid liberty and the 
free unfettered chase in that vast 
crowded game-preserve. At the 
beginning he sometimes cast his 
eye here and there in search of a 
farm, but somehow no plaats suited 
him. He wandered ever farther 
in search of his ideal, and finally 
the veldt life had so bitten into 
him that he preferred to live and 
die in it. If he wanted powder 
and lead, some coffee and sugar, or 
a piece of stuff for his wife’s and 
daughters’ gowns, or a new roer 
(gun) for his growing lads, he had 
but to trek with a load of ivory 
and feathers to “‘ Kaapstad ” (Cape 
Town), and get what he desired. 
For the rest the earth and her 
plenty sufficed to him. And so 
the years rolledon. The old Karel 
Stuurmann died, and was buried 
near a fountain on the wild Kar- 
roo, and his sons and daughters be- 
came Trek-Boers, or the wives of 
Trek-Boers, after him. For manya 

ear all went well: the game was 
still there to pursue ; the land was 
lonely, yet pleasant ; and the ver- 
doemed witlander! was as yet un- 
known. But presently came the 
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British, and after them percussion- 
guns, and later the deadly breech- 
loader. The game began to vanish, 
the country became more settled, 
and, except for the remote wilder- 
nesses of the north-west, the Cape 
Colony was no longer the Trek- 
Boers’ paradise. Slavery was 
abolished, and even the native 
servants, the Hottentots and Kaf- 
firs—nay, even the captive Bush- 
boys, mere baboons the Boers 
called them, torn young from their 
slaughtered parents — could no 
longer be treated quite as of yore. 
Many of these Trek-Boers joined 
the emigrant farmers, and passed 
beyond the Orange and the Vaal 
rivers. Some of them helped to 
found the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal Republics; some of 
them still pursued the old wander- 
ing life, and as elephant-hunters 
dared the unknown wilds and the 
dangers of the remote regions to- 
wards the Zambesi. But still a 
leaven of them clung to the old 
Cape Colony. The life became 
ever more sombre and less allur- 
ing. The great game had gone; 
only the spring-bocks and smaller 
antelopes remained to remind them 
of the teeming plenty of the brave 
days of smooth-bores and flint- 
locks. These Trek-Boers of the 
colony sank lower in the social 
scale ; they had to depend only on 
their scant flocks and herds; their 
more settled and richer neighbours 
learned to look upon them with 
dislike and even hate, for the 
reason that they often, by means 
of their flocks and herds, carried 
disease — scab and lung - sickness 
and red-water—from one farm to 
another. And so in these latter 
days the Trek-Boer of the Cape 
Colony is looked upon as little 
better than the gipsy of Europe. 
Many of them are miserably poor ; 





1 Accursed foreigner. 
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their flocks are reduced and de- 
teriorated from disease and in-and- 
in breeding; their waggons are 
battered and dilapidated; they 
themselves look degraded and 
sunken and miserable. Some of 
them burn ashes from certain of 
the karroo bushes, and sell them 
to the settled farmers to make 
soap with. Some collect salt from 
the pans, and with a few spring- 
bok skins earn a trifle to eke out 
their wretchedness. Some few, 
like the Stuurmanns, still have 
decent waggons and fair flocks. 
But in the Cape Colony they are a 
declining race, and twenty or thirty 
years more will see the last of 
them. Yet even the poorest of 
them still retain their pure Euro- 
pean blood, still lord it over their 
miserable native servants, and at 
times—perhaps thrice in the year 
—still trek to the nearest village 
for Nachtmaal (communion). And 
still the great Bible, more often 
than not two hundred years old, is 
carried in the waggon-chest and 
cherished. For these Trek-Boers 
of Cape Colony, the unpeopled 
solitudes of Bushmanland—that is, 
the northern portion of the divi- 
sions of Little Namaqualand, 
Calvinia, Fraserburg, and Carnar- 
von— bordering on the Orange 
river, are still a last stronghold. 
Here after the rains they can 
range freely with their flocks and 
pursue the trekking springboks 
and live the old wild life. Else- 
where, if they halt for the night 
on the farm of another, they must 
pay for the privilege, and a goat 
or sheep or two have to be handed 
over in exchange for pasture and 
right of water. 

I have hinted at the darker 
aspect of the latter-day life of the 
Trek-Boers of Cape Colony. Let 
us glance at the more pleasant 
part of it. 


Their coffee finished, Klaas 
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Stuurmann moves to the tem- 
porary kraals, a hundred yards 
away, where his flocks are confined 
for the night. There are two 
kraals—one for the sheep, one 
for goats,—and they are simply 
made of bush and branches of the 
acacia and wait-a-bit thorns, fash- 
ioned into a light ring-fencing, 
just sufficient to keep the flocks 
within and prowling hyenas and 
jackals without. Already the 
native herd-boys are there waiting 
for their charges ; and the hungry 
kraal-denizens, knowing their 
breakfast-hour is nigh, bleat loudly 
for the near freedom of the veldt. 
The tall Dutchman now plants 
himself by the entrance of the 
sheep-kraal, from which a herds- 
man drags away the thorns. Forth 
flock the impatient sheep, and as 
their stream issues through the 
narrow exit, Klaas Stuurmann 
numbers them head by head. As 
a rule the Boer is a bad hand 
at figures; but in the necessary 
ancient custom of counting flocks 
night and morning, he can reckon 
with as much skill as any man. 
Practice makes perfect, and so 
Klaas Stuurmann finds no diffi- 
culty in taking his fleecy census 
fast as the sheep pass forth. 

The sheep—600 head of them— 
are checked and found in order, 
and the same process is gone 
through at the other kraal, whence, 
to the number of 800, the goats 
go forth in the ancient African 
fashion of five thousand years to 
pasture in the wild. The warm 
air, full of the rich aromatic scent 
of the veldt vegetation, now spring- 
ing in its prime, comes alluringly 
into the nostrils of these nomadic 
flocks, and soon they are scattered 
upon the plain feeding vigorously, 
their silent, patient herd - boys 
tending them for the hot livelong 
day. 

What do these dusky herd- 
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boys think of, day after day, as 
they follow their flocks? Heaven 
knows! As well ask the bird and 
beast of the great plains what are 
their thoughts! Sometimes in the 
days of the Pharaohs there sprang 
a great warrior or statesman from 
the brown-skinned herdsmen and 
hunters of the far Land of Cush ; 
nay, Egypt herself was ruled not 
seldom during those remote ages 
by almost pure Ethiopian blood. 
But nowadays there be no black 
Hampdens, or yellow Miltons, still 
less, possible Pharaohs, from among 
the lazy Kaffirs and poor besotted 
Hottentots of the Cape Colony. 

Refilling his pipe from colonial 
tobacco, carried loose in his jacket- 
pocket, and relighting it, the big 
Boer moves massively back to his 
waggon, near which his daughter 
is busily engaged in a wash at the 
welcome viei. There are three 
other waggons outspanned by the 
pool: one of them belongs to the 
Boer’s two sons; one of them is 
inhabited by yet another Trek- 
Boer, whose vrouww is engaged in 
the same task of washing, and 
whose children—five of them— 
young, merry rascals, are playing 
in the strong sunlight upon the 
edge of the water. 

Their voices sound pleasantly 
upon the sweet, warm air, and 
recall, even to Klaas Stuurmann’s 
unimpressive mind, the younger 
days of his own children and his 
now dead wife. The recollection 
brings an unwonted tenderness to 
his rugged soul, and as the noisy 
imps, busy at their games of wag- 
gon-and-oxen, play and clamour 
about him, he goes to his waggon, 
opens his sugar-bag, fills a kom- 
metje} with the dark - brown 


treacly stuff, and calls the tanned 
and ragged little company about 
him. 


Jan, Katrina, Hendrik, 
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Gert, Jacobina, and the tiny tod- 
dling Jacie, all receive their morsel 
of the sweet-stuff—not without 
some awe and wonderment, for 
the grim, burly Boer man seldom 
unbends so far. 

The oxen are feeding quietly 
round the vlei; the Boer’s eye 
follows them with contentment, 
for water and the rich veldt have 
brought fat and sleekness to their 
great frames. His daughter's 
toilet catches his eye, and he 
watches the girl with an air of 
grave and secret pleasure, for she 
is the last survivor of three girl 
children, and by no means an 
ill-looking maiden in a Dutch- 
man’s eye. Cobus, the Hottentot, 
has brought an iron bucket from 
the waggon, and at the margin of 
the viei he fills it with water for 
the meisje, who already has soap, 
a towel, and a comb. Taking off 
her sun-bonnet, she washes her 
face and hands, then, unfetter- 
ing her stout plait of fair brown 
hair, she leans forward, and using 
the calm surface of the water as 
a mirror, combs out the somewhat 
tangled locks. Again the brown 
hair is coiled into a neat plait, 
drawn tightly from her temples, 
and her toilet is complete. As 
she ties on her sun-bonnet again 
the Boer comes up, pats her broad 
back, and looks admiringly at the 
now refreshened face. Two hun- 
dred years of South Africa have 
little altered the old Batavian 
type. The eyes are blue, but of 
small brilliancy, the cheeks too 
broad and flat for English taste, 
and the young figure is already 
stiff, waistless, and heavy. Yet in 
this far-off back-country women 
folk are scarce, and in much re- 
quest, and already, at eighteen, 
Anna Stuurmann has found a 
mate. Next to her brothers’ wag- 





1 A large teacup, devoid of handle, used by Boers. 
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gon there stands the waggon of 
her betrothed—Cornelis Klopper 
—who is just now away in the 
grass plains a little to the north, 
shooting springboks with the 
younger Stuurmanns. This wag- 
gon is newly repaired, smart, and 
gaily painted, and is destined in 
another month or two, after the 
flocks have been well recruited in 
the Bushmanland Trek-veldt, to 
become the home of the Boer 
maiden. The combined families 
are to trek to Calvinia village, 
where the marriage will take place, 
and thenceforth Anna becomes 
mistress of her own man and 
waggon. 

His daughter’s modest toilet 
complete, the big Boer dips a 
corner of the not over-clean towel 
in water, runs it carelessly over 
brow, cheeks, eyes, and mouth, 
dips his hands, and the trick is 
done. The proximity of cleanli- 
ness to godliness is no axiom of 
the Cape Dutch farmer, still less 
of the roaming Trek-Boer. A dry 
parched land, and lack of water, 
have doubtless had a good deal to 
do with this trait. 

At eleven o'clock, sitting in the 
shade of the sail suspended between 
two waggons, father and daughter 
partake, after a long grace, of the 
usual meal—pieces of mutton, 
swimming in sheep’s-tail fat, boiled 
rice, coarse bread, and the eternal 
coffee, which, however, is just now, 
thanks to the sweet herbage, plen- 
teously tempered by a supply of 
bokke melk (goat’s milk). Again 
the big Dutchman lights his pipe, 
and presently, yielding to the heat 
and the effects of his meal, falls to 
sleep, sitting on the sand with his 
back against the waggon-wheel— 
a moving picture of pastoral list- 
lessness, or, if you please, pastoral 
sloth. The hot day wears on. 
At three o’clock Anna mounts to 
the waggon-box, and, shading her 
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eyes from the intense glare, scans 
the hot plain, now dancing and 
shimmering with mirage. The 
flocks have turned for home—she 
can hear the far-off tinkle of their 
bells, borne drowsily upon the 
warm air; but it is not the flocks 
she searches for. In another half- 
hour she looks forth again. This 
time, far in the north, she picks 
out from the shimmer and tremble 
of the atmosphere a tiny cloud of 
dust. That is what she is expect- 
ing, and she now gives orders to 
the Hottentot and another boy to 
tend the fire, get the pot and pan 
in order, and fill the great kettle. 
In a while you may catch the 
steady trample of galloping hoofs, 
and presently three Boers— the 
girl’s brothers and her betrothed 
—each guiding a led horse, canter 
up to the waggons. Following at 
their heels is a Hottentot after- 
rider, also with a spare horse heavy 
laden. The men are hot, dusty, 
and sweat-stained. Ever since 
yesterday morning they have been 
away in the grass veldt, following 
a trek of springboks, and their 
display of venison and jaded nags 
prove that they have hunted hard, 
successfully, and far. Seventy 
miles have they ridden; a dozen 
springbok have they brought in; 
and, greatest luck of all, the flesh, 
skins, and horns of a great cow 
gemsbok decorate the led horse of 
Cornelis Klopper. The gemsbok 
(Oryx capensis), one of the noblest 
of antelopes, is rare indeed in Cape 
Colony nowadays, even upon the 
verge of the Orange river, and 
Anna’s betrothed is proportion- 
ately elate. The gemsbok is pro- 
tected, too, under heavy penalties 
in the Cape Colony; but what 
boots this to the wandering Trek- 
Boer in these wild solitudes, where 
the echo of laws can scarce be 
heard, and gamekeepers are not? 
At five o’clock the party are 
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gathered beneath the waggon-sail, 
feasting merrily, and with some 
noise and laughter, on tit-bits of 
venison: the rest of the meat 
meanwhile being salted, to be dried 
for biiltong on the morrow. As 
they sit at meat, the hunting scenes 
are re-enacted for the benefit of 
Anna and her father, and, in par- 
ticular, Cornelis’s desperate chase 
of the gemsbok. Meanwhile, as the 
sun nears the horizon after his 
day’s tramp, the flocks, bringing 
with them a cloud of red dust, 
come in for the night. First, they 
drink deeply and long at the vez, 
which now reflects upon its glassy 
surface the ruddy glories of the 
sunset. Then the tired creatures 
are kraaled, their masters rising to 
count them as they file in. 

Darkness falls swiftly ; the vast 
dome of sky assumes its deep in- 
digo hue of night ; the stars spring 
forth in glittering array ; there is 
a wonderful and refreshing coolness 
in the air; the cry of one or two 
night birds may be heard—the 
dikkop and kiewitje plovers—and 
the distant wail of a prowling 
jackal. 

The Boer and his sons now move 
their squat waggon-chairs nearer 
to the warm blaze of the camp-fire ; 
they smoke vigorously, and occa- 
sionally cast stolidly a sentence at 
one another. Anna and her heavy 
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lover stroll a little beyond the fire- 
light by the edge of the viet ; their 
voices intermingle curiously with 
the clang of water-fowl — duck, 
geese, widgeon, and teal—from the 
other end of the pool. Theirs is 
the old, old story, told perhaps in 
a rougher and less romantic fashion 
than in Europe ; yet is its refrain 
as earnest and its aftermath at 
least as kindly as in northern 
lands, The South African Boer 
makes a true and constant hus- 
band, and a good father —some 
people say he is a trifle too uxo- 
rious. 

At eight o’clock the day is done. 
The party separates for the night, 
after a longish melancholic prayer 
and a chapter of the great Bible 
from Stuurmann. Anna goes to 
her kartel-bed at the end of the 
big waggon, lets down the achter- 
klap, takes off her shoes and sun- 
bonnet, loosens a button or two at 
the throat of her gown, pulls her 
blanket and sheepskin kaross well 
over her sturdy frame, and is al- 
most instantly asleep. Her father 
snores loudly from the forepart of 
the waggon ; the whole camp (in- 
cluding the native ‘‘ boys” huddled 
beneath the waggons) is hushed ; 
while all around broods the won- 
derful silence of night on the plains 
of Bushmanland. 

H. A. BryDeEn. 
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THE GLADSTONIAN REVOLT IN SCOTLAND. 


To those who look beneath the 
surface of events in Scotland, 
many signs are discernible that the 
Gladstonian tide has begun to ebb, 
and that the foreshore left by its 
receding waters is, as too often is 
the case with foreshores, neither 
sanitary to smell nor pleasant to 
contemplate. The remains of more 
than one wreck are embedded in 
the deceitful ooze, and the plenti- 
ful drift of broken spars, tangled 
cordage, and empty carpet-bags be- 
tray the fact that other crafts not 
yet come ashore have been strug- 
gling with adverse winds. The 
Scottish squadron, of which Sir 
William Harcourt is commodore, 
can scarcely satisfy the require- 
ments of a political Plimsoll as to 
seaworthy vessels; and, consider- 
ing the frailness of their timbers, 
the marvel only is that more have 
not already foundered. But, to 
drop nautical metaphors, evidences 
are rife that Scotland has begun to 
throw off the hold which the Glad- 
stonian party has for some time 
maintained upon the majority of 
its constituencies, and that a re- 
action which must have a weighty 
influence at the general election has 
unmistakably begun. With such 
proofs before us as the remarkable 
increase in the Unionist majority 
in West Edinburgh and the great 
Unionist victory in Inverness- 
shire, we cannot doubt that the 
Scottish electors are determining 
to emancipate themselves from the 
domination of the Gladstonian 
party. In constituencies so widely 
different as those of West Edin- 
burgh and Inverness-shire the feel- 
ing towards the Gladstonian Gov- 
ernment is the same, one of hope- 
lessness and disgust, culminating 
in active repulsion, and a complete 


distrust in both the words and the 
deeds of Sir William Harcourt 
and his colleagues. In the one, 
Mr M‘Iver’s increased majority is 
a token that the bribe of Dis- 
establishment has been played out 
as an efficient political stimulus ; in 
Inverness-shire it has been made 
plain that the Gladstonians have 
lost the direction of the Crofter 
agitation, upon which they had de- 
pended for carrying the northern 
counties in a solid block. If a few 
more Highland landlords, with the 
liberal sentiments and active en- 
ergy which have won Inverness- 
shire for Mr Baillie and the Union- 
ist cause, can only be brought for- 
ward, we are persuaded that neither 
crofter candidate nor carpet-bagger 
will have a chance in the counties 
beyond the Caledonian Canal. 

Among the political assets made 
over by Mr Gladstone to his suc- 
cessor, the Scottish majority was 
generally regarded as the safest 
capital the Cabinet had in its pos- 
session. Whence, then, comes its 
present depreciation, creating a 
panic among the wire-pullers, who 
find their gear thrown out of order 
and their most active efforts com- 
pletely paralysed? The question 
is easily answered by a brief ref- 
erence to the attitude which the 
Gladstonian Government has taken 
up towards Scotland and its affairs 
ever since it came into power, 
more especially since the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons 
devolved upon Sir William Har- 
court. 

When the Gladstonian Govern- 
ment came into office there was 
nothing very surprising in the fact 
that Scotland should entertain 


sanguine expectations of receiving 
some increased share of the atten- 
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tion of Parliament, in place of the 
utter neglect with which the Glad- 
stonians have treated her ever 
since the Home Rule question 
became the cardinal point of their 
policy. Of the seventeen mem- 
bers of the Cabinet six were either 
Scotsmen or representatives of 
Scottish constituencies; at the 
fall of the Cabinet the same pro- 
portion held good. The great 
majority of the Scottish repre- 
sentatives are also supporters of 
the Gladstonian Government, and 
might naturally have been ex- 
pected to possess considerable in- 
fluence in securing for Scotland 
the small share of notice that 
her interests demand. But in 
spite of all these friends in court, 
Scottish influence has been hustled 
to the background with such osten- 
tatious contemptuousness as can 
scarcely fail to mortify even the 
carpet-bagging representatives, and 
to make the renewed existence of 
the Gladstonian Government an 
object of indifference, if not of 
aversion, to the entire mass of 
Liberal electors. 

It is quite true that much at- 
tention to Scottish affairs was 
never expected, and certainly never 
received, from Mr Gladstone. Scot- 
land is not a country where the 
manufacture of the burning ques- 
tions in which he dealt is a native 
industry ; and though with his 
guiding hand combustible elements 
could be collected and stirred into 
a blaze, they speedily smouldered 
down as soon as the directing 
power was withdrawn. Scotland 
was Gladstonian because it was 
under the spell of Mr Gladstone’s 
personality. Now that this influ- 
ence has completely vanished, it 
remains to be seen of what politi- 
cal complexion the Scottish con- 
stituencies will prove to be. It 
was not Mr Gladstone’s policy but 
himself that carried a majority of 
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Scottish members. The obscurity 
into which the chief points of his 
programme have fallen in the brief 
period since his retirement proves 
this beyond question. Disestab- 
lishment, bluntly reduced by Lord 
Rosebery to its lowest terms—an 
attack upon the Tory influence of 
the manses—is languishing, and its 
political potentiality as a cry has 
become doubtful, if not discredit- 
able. <A less subtle casuistry than 
Mr Gladstone’s will not suffice to 
palliate the base and sordid ele- 
ments which are the main founda- 
tions of the Disestablishiment plat- 
form, and which his tactless and 
bungling successors do not hesi- 
tate to reveal in all their bare 
and repulsive meanness. Mr Glad- 
stone’s retirement left no states- 
man of his party capable of carry- 
ing through such a measure, and 
the benefit derivable from it as a 
piece of party manceuvres has been 
too doubtful to tempt any of his 
successors to hazard their political 
credit upon it, as a central part 
of their policy. 

We cannot be expected to have 
any sympathy with the mortifica- 
tion which the Disestablishment 
party in Scotland vainly seek to con- 
ceal at the illusory and shifty way 
in which the Gladstonian Govern- 
ment has treated them, while 
making the most of their political 
support. They are an earnest if 
somewhat unconscientious section 
of the Scottish electorate, and they 
really deserve more respectful treat- 
ment than Sir William Harcourt 
thought fit to extend tothem. We 
do not think Lord Rosebery was to 
blame. His views about the mat- 
ter may be hazy ; but his disposi- 
tion is good, and his desire to be 
of service to his Scottish allies not 
to be doubted. We cite Disestab- 
lishment merely as an instance of 
how all Scottish interests, whether 
those of friends or foes, have been 
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either ignored or elbowed aside by 
the Gladstonian Government. We 
know thatSir William Harcourtand 
his colleagues may urge with jus- 
tice that Church Disestablishment 
in Scotland is an exotic and artifi- 
cial agitation ; that it was carried 
on for a considerable period by the 
English Liberation Society before 
any prominent body of Dissenters 
in Scotland could be induced to 
adopt it; and that the movement 
from the first was taken up by the 
Gladstonians as subservient to po- 
litical rather than religious aims. 
All this may be truly enough urged, 
though the admission would place 
neither side in a more favourable 
light, while the ingratitude of the 
Gladstonian Ministry is made all 
the more conspicuously apparent. 
The Gladstonian Government 
used their other Scottish allies, the 
Crofter members, after a similar 
fashion. We shall not be accused 
of sympathising with their aims if 
we admit that they have been very 
badly treated by Sir William Har- 
court and his associates. The Crof- 
ter question is in every sense their 
own. The Gladstonians planted 
it, watered it, and reaped the fruits 
of it. That in many quarters of 
the Highlands the condition of the 
people admitted of great improve- 
ment, and could be ameliorated by 
the State, is indisputable. There 
wree congested townships, which 
could not supply adequate means 
of livelihood to the increasing pop- 
ulation ; there was a want of com- 
munication, of railroads, of piers, 
of harbour accommodation, and to 
some extent of land; there was 
poverty; there was extravagance, 
neither the food nor the raiment 
of their fathers being good enough 
for the present-day population ; 
and, as a natural enough conse- 
quence, considerable discontent. 
But there was nothing in the state 
of affairs that the Government, in 
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conjunction with the local authori- 
ties, could not have quietly reme- 
died by local grants, by assisting 
emigration, and by promoting a 
line or two of light railway. Such 
practical remedies did not, how- 
ever, appeal to the Gladstonians, 
ever on the outlook for means of 
manufacturing party capital, and 
it accordingly created the great 
Orofter question, which speedily 
revealed to the Highlanders that 
they were suffering grievances and 
injustices of which they had been 
previously unaware, and held forth 
to their cupidity illusive prospects 
of coming benefits, which had been 
as far beyond their dreams as be- 
yond their capacity for realising. 
Mr Gladstone had already sown 
the good seed in Ireland, with ex- 
cellent results for his party. The 
Highlands presented the very soil 
prepared for another crop from 
similar ground. It was no longer 
instances of congestion and hard- 
ship that had to be dealt with, not 
merely a harbour here and a pier 
there, and the erection of a com- 
monty or pasture, or addition to 
the village lands in another place. 
It was a loud clamour for re- 
duced rents, for wiping off arrears 
of rents, or rather for no rent at 
all, with fixity of tenure on the 
top of it; for the subdivision of 
the sheep-farms and the choicest 
portions of the deer-forests. It 
was a cry for everything for every- 
body, and what was left might go 
to the landlords. Having let loose 
the agitation, the next step was 
to nurse it by Commissions, who 
well knew the sort of evidence to 
accumulate. A general reduction 
of rents, which before the agita- 
tion was set on foot would not 
have been asked for or dreamt 
of, gave the crofters’ appetite the 
necessary whet for a further gorge 
at the expense of the landlords. 
This was all as it should be, accord- 
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ing to Gladstonian views. What 
the crofters forgot, however, was 
that each mouth of the many- 
headed beast upon which Sir 
William Harcourt sits perched 
Duessa-wise is as clamorous for 
its food as the other. There is 
a time when each of the many 
units of the party must content 
itself with being kept in play. 
The crofters got the Deer-Forests 
Commission as an interlude. The 
outcome of this Commission, if by 
no means creditable as the result 
of a judicial investigation, or of 
any value as an economic report, 
was an additional bait to crofters’ 
cupidity, which they may be par- 
doned for showing undue precipit- 
ancy in grasping at. The Govern- 
ment which had fooled them to the 
top of their bent with illusions was 
rapidly tottering to its fall, and the 
crofters were naturally anxious to 
exact settlement of their account 
before it went into liquidation. 
But this did not at all suit the 
views of the Gladstonian Govern- 
ment. Their policy was not to 
mitigate the crofters’ grievances, 
but to aggravate the agitation, and 
to dangle still more illusory tempta- 
tions before their eyes. But they 
over-played their game. The High- 
land representatives turned upon 
their juggling leaders. They were 
tired of playing the part of the 
“ Dougal creature” at Westmin- 
ster. Their stomachs rose at being 
treated as Sir William Harcourt’s 
gillies, without even the time- 
honoured offer of a dram. Dr 
Macgregor rebelled and resigned 
his seat, nothing in his legislative 
career becoming him so much as his 
leaving of it. Mr Weir, with more 
docility, though with many grum- 
bles, consented to be rung up 
from Skye by the Liberal Whip to 
aid Welsh Disestablishment, and 
leave Mr MacRae’s candidature on 
the road to ruin. But the Gov- 





ernment had sense enough to see 
that they were going too far; that 
the crofters were not to be treated 
as if they were altogether fools. 
Still the Government could not 
give up its favourite policy of play- 
ing with them. On the basis of 
the Deer- Forests Commission, a 
Crofters Bill was brought in, of so 
far-reaching and sweeping a char- 
acter as to indicate that the 
Government merely meant it to 
lie on the table as an evidence of 
its good intentions towards the 
crofters, and a document for making 
reference to at the general election. 
The bill extended the operations of 
the Crofters’ Commission to a num- 
ber of lowland counties where no 
crofters’ question has as yet been 
raised, where agriculture, on scales 
both great and small, is already 
carried on under well-defined con- 
ditions, where small interests could 
not be scheduled without detri- 
ment to the whole community, and 
where a most serious and unneces- 
sary interference with existing 
rights and interests in the land 
would be the consequence of such 
a measure. The Government knew 
well enough that it was in no posi- 
tion to carry a measure full of 
such contestable matter through 
the House of Commons; but it 
served its purpose to flourish the 
bill as a signal of its intention to 
set class against class in the Low- 
lands as well as in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Yet, even in this 
important matter, it was true to 
its conviction that Scotland might 
be safely elbowed out of its way, and 
its great energies be allowed to be 
concentrated upon the Liquor Veto 
and the spoliation of the Welsh 
Church. The Government was 
quite willing to amuse the crofter 
members with professing its readi- 
ness to place the bill in the 
hands of the Scottish Standing 
Committee, well knowing that the 
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House would never consent to so 
contestable a measure being de- 
bated in a section ; but whether by 
Scottish Committee or: Committee 
of the whole House, the Govern- 
ment never expected, never in- 
tended, the bill to pass. In fact, 
but for the contest in Inverness- 
shire, which forced the hands of 
Sir William Harcourt, and ex- 
tracted from him a reluctant 
promise to bring on the second 
reading of the measure, we should 
in all probability have heard 
nothing more of the Crofters Bill 
during the present session. 

Before the second reading could 
be reached, however, the minority 
members of the Deer-Forests Com- 
mission formulated a scheme for 
dealing with the crofters’ demands, 
which at least offered a practical 
mode of solving the difficulty that 
all parties could reasonably accept 
as a basis for discussion. Without 
committing ourselves in any way to 
its details, we may say that the 
recommendations put forward by 
Messrs Shaw Stewart, Forsyth, 
and Gordon point to a much more 
ready and sensible means of arriv- 
ing at a settlement than the whole- 
sale confiscatory scheduling by the 
majority of the Commission of 
Highland properties, from which 
the estates of such tried supporters 
of the Government as Lord Tweed- 
mouth are alone exempted. The 
minority ‘most emphatically dis- 
approve” of the land scheduled as 
suitable for grazings being dealt 
with by the Orofters’ Commission, 
and express their opinion that it 
should be considered “ in combina- 
tion with the land scheduled for 
new holdings, for which no pro- 
vision is made in the bill.” They 
then proceed to formulate a scheme 
of Land Purchase for the High- 
lands, somewhat on the principles 
of the Ashbourne Act,—making 
the county council the purchasing 
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body, and giving it powers of 
compulsory purchase under pro- 
visions designed to restrict un- 
necessary interference with exist- 
ing rights, and at the same time 
to provide for the overflow of a 
congested locality. As an alter- 
native to the Government’s pre- 
posterous plan of confiscation and 
arbitrary breaking up of proper- 
ties in a haphazard manner that 
cannot but be ruinous to pastor- 
al and agricultural interests, the 
idea of the minority of the Com- 
mission is worthy of consideration. 
But the question arises whether 
Scotland is ripe for a scheme of 
land purchase. There is a great 
difference in the respective condi- 
tions of Ireland and of the Scottish 
Highlands. The landlords in the 
latter case are not anxious to sell 
or to break up their properties, 
nor could they do so without in- 
juring existing tenancies. And we 
doubt either of the ability or dis- 
position of the crofters to any 
general extent to become land- 
holders, even under such liberal 
terms as would be held out under 
this scheme. The Scottish crofter, 
with all his greed, is cautious; and 
though he is quite willing to be the 
beneficiary of Government, as long 
as its favours cost him nothing 
and pledge him to less, he will 
reflect carefully before he ties 
himself up in the onerous and 
responsible bonds of ownership. 
Moreover, the consent of the “ pre- 
dominant partner” will have to 
be obtained, as the Government is 
expected to furnish the money for 
the working of the scheme ; and 
English members may have their 
own views about the expediency 
of setting up the Ashbourne Act 
in Great Britain, and their doubts 
as to whether, once it was rooted 
on this side the Irish Channel, it 
could be confined to the High- 
lands or even to Scotland. On 
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the whole, while the suggestions 
of the Oommissioners seem to 
afford the means of dealing with 
special cases, and to indicate a 
useful remedy in some exceptional 
localities, there are many weighty 
points to be considered before they 
could be adopted as the basis of a 
general bill. 

There is one feature in the 
minority’s scheme which deserves 
attention—the proposal to place 
its operations under the County 
Councils. These bodies, harmoni- 
ously working with the Scottish 
Board and the Secretary for Scot- 
land, have already the power within 
themselves to remedy the most 
clamant of the crofters’ grievances, 
and would, we are convinced, do 
their best in that direction if they 
got any encouragement either from 
above or below. It is from the 
Government and the County Coun- 
cils, and not from the Legislature, 
that the crofters have to expect 
any material assistance. As an 
instance of what can be done with- 
out agitation, either in the House 
or out of it, we might point to the 
attention paid to the Highlands 
by the Marquis of Lothian while 
he was Secretary of State for 
Scotland. The crofters themselves 
will agree with us that their 
interests were never so much 
considered, and they were never 
brought into such beneficial con- 
tact with the Government as during 
the years Lord Lothian was at the 
Scottish Office. As for the Coun- 
cils in the Highland counties, they 
have as yet had no fair chance of 
dealing with the grievances of the 
populations. The crofters look 
beyond the Councils, not to the 
Scottish Secretary certainly, for 
they know from experience that 
Sir George Trevelyan will merely 
treat them as pawns on the polit- 
ical chess-board, but to the Gov- 
ernment which wants their sup- 
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port, and which they imagine they 
will force into making good its 
extravagant enticements. The 
existence of the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion, too, is a standing obstacle in 
the way of the progress of local 
government in the Highland 
counti*s, and it will be in the inter- 
ests of both the County and Parish 
Councils when its proceedings can 
be dispensed with altogether. 

If any serious belief was enter- 
tained that the crofter question 
was to be settled by such a meas- 
ure as that brought forward by 
Sir George Trevelyan, the debate 
on the second reading must have 
finally crushed all such expecta- 
tions. Even that second reading 
would not have been vouchsafed, 
but for the Government’s hope 
that it might influence the Inver- 
ness-shire election. The Govern- 
ment found itself in the position 
to which it is in a manner habitu- 
ated, of having its measure de- 
nounced from every corner of the 
House, even from among its own 
followers. If the arguments on 
behalf of the Government pro- 
duced any impression upon the 
House, it was that the Orofters’ 
Bill was a new and dangerous 
departure in land legislation in 
Great Britain, applicable on much 
the same grounds to the whole 
of both Scotland and England. 
This is a step for which the 
country is not yet prepared; 
and English members must have 
been led to see that there was 
another side to the Highland land 
agitation which the Government 
has not yet presented to them. 
It is really a land bill on new and 
revolutionary principles, taking the 
exceptional circumstances of the 
West Highland crofter—half-agri- 
culturist, half-fisherman —as the 
basis of legislation for all small 
holders under £30 in the counties 
contiguous to the Highlands. Is 
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it to be supposed that such a 
measure can be confined to that 
area? As Mr Graham Murray 
pertinently asked, “ If they select- 
ed Perth, why not Fife? In al- 
most every condition a great deal 
of Fife and Perth was exactly the 
same.” The same continuity of 
circumstances will carry the meas- 
ure over the Lothians to the Bor- 
der, until the whole country comes 
under the bill, and the Crofters’ 
Commission will have matured 
into the dignity of a Land Court 
for Scotland. In these circum- 
stances, what chance is there for 
agricultural England securing its 
exemption? The prospect of a 
land revolution originating in the 
distress of an obscure corner of the 
Hebrides being induced over the 
whole country is an apt illustra- 
tion of the evolutionary character 
of the Gladstonian Government’s 
policy, which was recently pointed 
out in these pages. In this case, 
however, the Government showed 
its hand too openly. If it was 
in earnest in passing a Crofters 
Bill, it defeated its own object, 
by bringing forcibly home to the 
country its reckless and haphazard 
policy in dealing with the land. If 
it intended the whole bill to prove 
a fiasco, and at the same time to 
make a show of satisfying the 
crofters, it will find that the latter 
are not quite content to be thus 
openly befooled. 

The resolution of the Unionist 
party to allow the bill to be read 
a second time will commend itself 
to the country. The Crofter ques- 
tion has been raised, and whatever 
views we may entertain regarding 
the methods by which the agita- 
tion has been fomented, or the 
principles on which it has been 
conducted, we all recognise the 
fact that action of some kind must 
be taken to remove the more obvi- 
ous causes of discontent among the 
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Highland population. The posi- 
tion taken up by Mr Balfour, in- 
dicative as it is of the desire of a 
Conservative Government to deal 
with real grievances and promote 
the amelioration of the crofters’ 
condition, deserves their earnest 
attention. Mr Balfour has no 
faith in illusory legislative pro- 
jects providing any real remedy. 
If the impoverished condition of 
the crofters, argues Mr Balfour, 
be sufficiently exceptional to jus- 
tify special legislation, then it is 
also sufficiently exceptional to jus- 
tify the expenditure of public 
money in relieving it; and he 
directed the aims of the Orofter 
members towards railway extension 
and the organisation of a Board 
similar to that for the congested 
districts in Ireland. By such 
practical means only can the crof- 
ters be assisted, and it was in this 
way that the Conservative Govern- 
ment sought to deal with them 
when last in office; although the 
crofters themselves, then under 
the influence of the agitation, and 
confiding in the glowing promises 
of the Gladstonians, would not co- 
operate with the Government’s 
aims. Now, however, that County 
Councils and Parish Councils are 
in full operation, the treatment of 
congested townships may be much 
simplified ; and when the crofters 
have been taught to look upon 
these bodies as the natural source 
from which relief is to come, in- 
stead of from either Parliament or 
the Crofters’ Commission, material 
improvement in their condition 
will speedily follow. Assistance, 
too, from the Government is neces- 
sary, and ought to be given, not in 
large loans for converting the crof- 
ters into small landowners, or 
even for tentative applications of 
the Ashbourne Act, but in the 
shape of grants for the relief of 
specially necessitous communities, 
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and for the construction of light 
railways. All such reasonable 
relief the crofters may safely 
calculate upon receiving from a 
Unionist Government ; while, as 
Mr Balfour pointed out, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt has gone out of his 
way to impress upon them his 
resolution that ‘not one penny 
of money would he take out of 
the common fund of the British 
nation for the benefit of this poor 
people.” 

An important result of the de- 
bate was to establish the fact that 
the Crofters’ Commission must 
have a termination put to its ex- 
istence. It is the chief stumbling- 
block in the way of either County 
Councils or Parish Councils being 
of any use in aiding congested 
crofting communities, Until it 
ceases to stand between the people 
and their representatives, local self- 
government can have no fair play 
in the Highland counties. Sir 
George Trevelyan went out of his 
way to attack the County Councils 
and laud the efforts of the Com- 
mission in their treatment of croft- 
ers’ demands. He referred to the 
reluctance which the County Coun- 
cils show to cut up a property 
for allotments unless the whole is 
taken, which is charging the Coun- 
cil with consulting the general in- 
terests of their constituents. The 
Council and the Commission go to 
work upon two very different prin- 
ciples, the Commission regarding 
only the application, the Council 
considering its bearing upon gen- 
eral interests. Sir George also 
contrasted the difference in ex- 
pense between proceedings in the 
Sheriff’s court and before the 
Commission. “Something like 
£5,” says Sir George, “is the 
outside expense which can be in- 
curred in any transactions in the 
Crofters’ Commission ; but before 
the sheriff court the very mini- 
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mum of these transactions will 
involve the expenditure of that 
amount.” We quite agree to this. 
The costs of process before the 
Commission were fixed on a scale 
that would not preclude frivolous 
and vexatious applications, but 
divert agrarian disputes from the 
constituted courts of the country 
to a tribunal set up on partisan 
principles. But the nation has to 
pay the price of those facilities, 
As Mr Shaw Stewart told the 
House, the operations of the Com- 
mission last year resulted only in 
reducing rents by a total of £250, 
while of fourteen applications for 
enlarged holdings only two were 
granted. The Commission costs 
the country from £7000 to £9000 
per annum,—money which might 
be much better bestowed in direct 
efforts to benefit congested com- 
munities. It has done its work, 
and its existence now simply 
means a prolongation of the croft- 
er agitation, as well as an effect- 
ual obstruction to the utility of 
the County Councils and the oper- 
ations of the ordinary courts of 
law. 

Every bye-election that has 
taken place in Scotland since 
1892 has found the Gladstonian 
majorities reduced or the Unionist 
vote increased, with the single ex- 
ception of the Hawick Burghs; 
and three counties have been car- 
ried by the Unionist party. All 
the evidence, both in facts and in 
figures, shows that Scotland has at 
length determined to release her- 
self from Gladstonian trammels. 
Her interests have been system- 
atically ignored in favour of Irish 
and Welsh aspirations ever since 
the present Government came into 
office. Her constituencies have 
been mainly regarded by the Gov- 
ernment as affording accommoda- 
tion for their carpet-bagging sup- 
porters; and she herself has had 
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the mortification of realising that 
she is considered the humblest 
partner of four in Lord Rosebery’s 
metaphorical firm, doing all the 
drudgery, and denied any share in 
the profits. Much has been said 
lately about “filling up the cup.” 
The Gladstonian cup in Scotland 
is already full,—full to the brim 
and overflowing. It only remains 
for the Government to drink the 
bitter draught of their own con- 
coction. 

An opportunity will now be 
given the Scottish constituencies 
of expressing the resentment which 
the electors feel at the treatment 
which they have received from the 
Gladstonian Government during 
the past three years. The panic 
which has overtaken the party 
managers when brought face to 
face with a general election is no- 
where more keen than in Scotland. 
They have to recognise the fact 
that half the sitting Gladstonian 
members have no chance of re- 
taining their seats, and they are 
quite unprovided with candidates 
to take their place. They know 
likewise that the day of the carpet- 
bagger is over in Scotland. They 
have abused the good nature of 
the Gladstonian electors, and in not 
a few cases discredited the seats, 
by foisting upon them candidates 
who had neither stake nor interest 
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in the constituencies or in Scot- 
land. Even the higher - grade 
Gladstonian members find them- 
selves in jeopardy of losing their 
seats. East Fifeshire will humbly 
confess its unworthiness of being 
represented by a statesman of Mr 
Asquith’s talents, and the agri- 
culturists of East Lothian strongly 
feel that Mr Haldane’s abilities 
are wasted among them. The 
divisions in the Cabinet are al- 
ready being reproduced in minia- 
ture in the Gladstonian electoral 
constituencies throughout Scot- 
land. If Lord Rosebery cannot 
be presented as a rallying-point, 
still less will the name of Sir 
William Harcourt excite any en- 
thusiasm among Scottish Glad- 
stonians. The Crofter agitation in 
the north is paralysed, and can be 
no longer depended upon. Dis- 
establishment in another mouth 
than that of Mr Gladstone will no 
longer avail as acry. In a word, 
Gladstonian prospects have been 
truly and tersely summed up in 
the telegram from Mr Munro 
Ferguson —there is always an 
ingenuousness about Mr Fergu- 
son’s utterances, which, though 
touching, must be embarrassing 
to his political superiors—read to 
the Liberal Women’s Association, 
at Glasgow on the 24th June, that 
“the worst might be expected.” 
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Tue overthrow of Lord Rose- 
bery’s Government was the result 
of one of those accidents which he 
was often told he must expect, and 
for which the inherent weakness 
of his party, and the very narrow 
majority which it afforded, left 
no margin. Nobody foresaw the 
quarter from which the blow came, 
yet every one was sure that it 
could not long be delayed; and 
the manner in which the Govern- 
ment have met it abundantly justi- 
fies all that will be said of them in 
what follows. The division on Mr 
Brodrick’s amendment told them 
nothing which they did not know 
before. The position which they 
had all along maintained—namely, 
that their policy was the embodi- 
ment of a popular demand, formally 
proclaimed by the result of the last 
general election—was in no way 
affected by it. If they possessed 
the confidence of the country be- 
fore that amendment was carried, 
they possessed it afterwards. If 
they did not possess it afterwards, 
they did not possess it before. 
And it is this unpalatable truth 
which they have now been driven 
to confess by resigning office with- 
out an appeal to the people. 

It is true that events had oc- 
curred only very recently which 
might have led them to take a 
more despondent view of their sit- 
uation than they entertained per- 
haps even after Easter. The signi- 
ficance of the Inverness-shire elec- 
tion could not be explained away, 
and might have been thought a more 


sinister omen than the loss of either - 


Walworth or Mid-Norfolk. Closely 
followed as it was by the return of 
Mr Gladstone to the battle-field in 
no very amicable mood, it may 
have made them more inclined than 





they were before to take advan- 
tage of the first opportunity for re- 
linquishing a position which they 
at length began to recognise as un- 
tenable. But no one can believe 
that they required either the one 
event or the other to teach them 
that public feeling had been rapidly 
ebbing away from them during the 
last two years, and that, even if 
they were able to retain their par- 
liamentary majority, they could 
not honestly assert that they were 
intrusted with a popular mandate 
for a series of revolutionary meas- 
ures. Yet this conviction, which 
events must have borne home to 
them long ago, they studiously 
concealed ; and this, as the reader 
will perceive, is the main charge 
that we bring against them. 

Of their measures we need say 
no more, except that it is now 
clear that Mr Gladstone never 
in his heart approved of Welsh Dis- 
establishment, except as the price 
of another revolutionary measure 
to which he was devoted ; and the 
effect of this disclosure on the 
minds of many of his disciples 
could not fail to be considerable. 
Nearly two years ago we pointed 
out that in his own history of his 
opinions on the subject of the 
Church in Ireland was to be found 
the best possible argument for the 
retention of the Church in Wales. 
And we are now to conclude that 
he has never swerved from those 
opinions. His support of the rest 
of the Newcastle Programme was 
probably given on the same terms ; 
and the country now will be able 
to appreciate its value. Not one 
of the promised measures was he 
prepared to carry unless the people 
would first agree to the separation 
of Great Britain from Ireland. 
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And it is no far-fetched explana- 
tion of his latest move that he 
is determined, as far as in him 
lies, to maintain the precedence 
of Home Rule over every other 
question of the day, and to keep 
back the price till the bargain has 
been fully carried out. We do 
not pretend to gauge the exact 
extent of Mr Gladstone’s differ- 
ence with the Government. But 
the efforts which have been made 
to minimise it are a measure of 
the alarm which it inspires. It 
is evident that the Liberal Whips 
hushed it up as long as they could ; 
and if they really withheld from 
the knowledge of the House so 
important a fact as the release of 
a member from his pair, their 
motives for so questionable a pro- 
ceeding must have been powerful 
indeed. The hocus-pocus explana- 
tion of the business, professing to 
come from the Tantallon Castle, is 
in Mr Gladstone’s well-known 
style, and leaves the question ex- 
actly where it was. 

It was the bounden duty of the 
Opposition to put an end to this 
state of things at the first oppor- 
tunity. But accident has saved 
them the trouble. Lord Salisbury 
is now engaged in the construction 
of a Cabinet which will include 
the leading members of the Lib- 
eral-Unionist party. There seemed 
to be some doubt at one time 
whether Lord Salisbury would not 
follow the example of Mr Dis- 
raeli in 1873, and decline to take 
office in the present Parliament. 
But the circumstances of the two 
periods are so widely different that 
there would have been nothing 
gained by waiting till it suited 
Lord Rosebery to dissolve Par- 
liament, even if nothing were lost. 
The badgering to which Mr Dis- 
raeli referred in 1873 would be 
impossible in the present House of 
Commons. To say that a new Gov- 
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ernment would come into a legacy 
of difficulties is nonsense, if it is 
meant as any argument against 
a dissolution. Did anybody ever 
hear of a Government which did 
not come in for a legacy of diffi- 
culties when it succeeded a feeble 
and incompetent, yet at the same 
time very meddlesome, Adminis- 
tration? Of course there will be 
difficulties ; but it is just because 
they are believed to be capable of 
coping with them that the country 
looks to the Unionist party for de- 
liverance from its present plight. 

The understanding which has 
now been arrived at between 
Lord Salisbury and Mr Balfour 
on the one hand, and the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr Chamber- 
lain on the other, is only the 
formal registration of a deed of 
partnership which has long virtu- 
ally existed, and the announce- 
ment of a policy which was fore- 
seen to be its natural consequence. 
We need not look too far in front 
of us. The future Ministerialists 
will constitute one compact party 
as long as Home Rule shows any 
signs of vitality, and until a great 
scheme of social improvement, on 
which the allies are agreed, has 
been completed, till which time 
the destruction of Churches and 
the abolition of Senates are to 
stand over. If they stand over 
till then, they will probably stand 
over a good while longer; so that 
once this present Government is 
ousted, Conservatives may lay 
their heads upon their pillows 
with a feeling of tolerable secur- 
ity. We understand from the 
terms of the agreement, as ex- 
plained by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who was loudly cheered at 
these points by his Conservative 
hosts, that during this period — 
that is, till both the defensive and 
the constructive policy of the new 
party have completely answered 
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their purpose—all attacks on the 
constitution in Church and State 
delivered by the Radical party 
will meet with the combined resis- 
tance of both wings of the Union- 
ists. They are not to be open ques- 
tions in the new Ministry. The 
two parties, ceasing to be merely 
allies, will be thoroughly amalga- 
mated for a term of years, with 
liberty to reconsider their articles 
of agreement when certain condi- 
tions shall have been fulfilled. It 
is the Duke of Devonshire’s hope 
that from this political marriage 
may spring a new party, bearing 
the name of “ National,” and cap- 
able of realising the visions which 
have flitted before the eyes of 
statesmen, philosophers, and pa- 
triots, from Bolingbroke to Peel. 

If the new connection starts on 
its career with this great ideal 
before it, we may safely trust the 
vessel of the State to its guidance, 
secure that she is being steered 
aright, whatever obstacles await 
her future progress. 

When Sir William Harcourt 
made his “statement” with regard 
to public business on the 13th of 
June, neither the result of the 
Inverness-shire election nor the 
termination of Mr Gladstone’s pair 
with Mr Villiers had yet been 
announced. Whether he would 
have spoken in any different tone 
had he been aware of these im- 
pending calamities it is impos- 
sible tosay. As it was, there is but 
one word in the English language 
to describe it. Among John- 
son’s illustrations of the word 
we find a passage from Locke, in 
which the philosopher speaks of 
“those clear truths which common 
experience makes it impudence to 
deny.” And seeing that it is by 
the denial of such clear truths 
that Ministers have all along jus- 
tified their position, we do them 
no wrong by applying to them 
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Locke’s description of it. But, 
even then, there is something 
wanting, some further term which 
will convey a just idea of their 
contemptuous defiance of all con- 
stitutional traditions, and of the 
profligate levity with which they 
have handled the institutions of 
the country. Their impudence con- 
sisted in their supposing that they 
could do all this with impunity, 
and that by putting a bold face 
upon the matter, taking no note 
of impossibilities, and posing as 
political acrobats with a startling 
programme for the vulgar, they 
might, so to speak, take the public 
breath away, and rob both Par- 
liament and the people of their 
presence of mind. 

The coolness with which Sir 
William Harcourt announced the 
Government intentions, or what 
they wished for the present to be 
thought their intentions, was, 
notwithstanding all our recent 
experience, something astounding. 
All the Government measures— 
we need only mention the Welsh 
Bill, the Irish Land Bill, the 
Scotch Crofters Bill, the Local 
Veto Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, 
and the Factories Bill—were to 
be carried this session, though 
it was then the middle of June, 
though none of these bills were 
in a forward state, and though the 
financial business of the Govern- 
ment was more heavily in arrears 
than had ever been known before 
at the same period of the year. 
This assertion was made in an off- 
hand manner, as if it was a matter 
of course. If the measures were 
passed readily, the session would 
be short ; if not, it would be long, 
and so forth. Now, we repeat 
that the distinguishing quality of 
such language as this from the 
mouth of a Minister who has 
only a majority of eight, and 
that of a precarious character, 
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and who knows perfectly well 
at the same time that the voice 
of the country is against him, 
amounts to the rejection of ‘ those 
clear truths which common experi- 
ence makes it impudence to deny.” 
He knew perfectly well that he 
was gravely propounding an ab- 
solute impossibility. 

But if the House did not choose 
to pass these measures one after 
another without looking at them, 
or to huddle them into the House 
of Lords en bloc, without any of the 
usual preliminaries, and if Govern- 
ment were afraid to try the closure 
on a scale that would provoke a 
storm of public indignation, then 
as the other alternative we were 
threatened with a continuous sit- 
ing such as was held from January 
1893 to March 1894. Here again 
Sir William must have known that 
all this was mere claptrap. He 
must have been perfectly well 
aware that the House of Commons 
would not submit to such punish- 
ment a second time, and that in 
a very few weeks it would be 
necessary for him to relax his 
grasp on these favourite bills 
which he is now so reluctant to 
part with. But so it has been 
from the beginning. As soon as 
Mr Gladstone saw that he was not 
going to get the majority at the 
last general election without which 
he had himself declared that he 
could not carry on the Govern- 
ment, he suddenly discovered that 
no such majority was necessary, 
and that forty was as good as a 
hundred for making hay of the 
British constitution. From that 
moment the great Sham-Jam sys- 
tem began, and has continued ever 
since to hold its ground, though 
with abundant signs that it would 
be driven to bay very shortly, and 
torn to pieces, as seems not unlike- 
ly, by its own dogs. 

The great Sham-Jam thus dates 
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from the day when Mr Gladstone 
undertook to carry out the New- 
castle Programme, with a majority 
not only inadequate, but so in- 
adequate as to cover the attempt 
with ridicule. That programme 
embraced the following measures 
—Home Rule, Evicted Tenants 
Bill, Welsh Disestablishment, de- 
gradation of the House of Lords, 
Local Veto, One Man One Vote, 
Payment of Members, Triennial 
Parliaments, Eight Hours Bill, 
District Councils, and Abolition 
of the Right of Primogeniture. 
The Government were returned 
to power on the strength of 
this programme. Whatever sup- 
port they obtained in Great 
Britain was derived from the non- 
Irish pledges contained in it, and 
whatever support they obtained in 
Ireland was derived from the non- 
British pledges contained in it. 
Between the two a majority was 
picked up, not from the first of a 
very trustworthy character, and 
which, small as it was, time has 
shown to have been built upon the 
sand. A majority of forty-two has 
in three years dwindled down to a 
majority of eight ; and of all this 
great array of bills only one has 
yet been placed upon the Statute 
Book. The Government have sat 
continuously for eighteen months ; 
they have taken the whole time 
of the House ; they have silenced 
both sides alike ; they have gagged 
the Conservatives and muzzled the 
Radicals. And this is the result, 
a single bill! Jupiter Omnipotens! 
a single bill!—a thimbleful of 
wine for all these gallons of froth, 
and even that thimbleful a stolen 
one! 

The new Parliament met for 
business on the 31st of January 
1893, and the session lasted till 
the 5th of March 1894. The 
Easter recess was from the 30th 
of March to the 6th of April; the 
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Whitsuntide recess from the 19th 
of May to the 29th; the autumn 
vacation was from the 22d of 
September to the 2d of November, 
or only six weeks instead of six 
months ; and the Christmas holi- 
day was three days. The session 
of 1894 began on March 12th, one 
week after the termination of the 
previous one, and lasted till the 
25th of August, when the House 
of Commons had been sitting, as 
we have said, almost continuously 
for eighteen months. The session 
of 1895 has now lasted five months, 
and still only one of the measures 
promised in the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme has become law. As 
the directors of the great Sham- 
Jam Firm will. now speedily be 
brought to trial, it may be well to 
remind the public of the exact 
nature of their offence, and to 
make as clear as possible the false 
bottom on which they have so 
long been trading, and by which, 
if they have not actually de- 
ceived, they have done so much 
to mystify, the country. At the 
same time, a very brief retrospect 
will expose the gross absurdity of 
Sir William Harcourt’s contention, 
that is if meant seriously, to the 
effect that his whole programme 
might be carried out between the 
14th of June and the Ist of Sep- 
tember. 

The Home Rule Bill of 1893 
was introduced by Mr Gladstone 
on the 13th of February. Four 
nights were spent on the first read- 
ing, and nearly a fortnight on the 
second. The Committee stage be- 
gan on the 8th of May, and in 
spite of Mr Gladstone’s closure 
Resolution, adopted on the 29th of 
June, did not pass through Com- 
mittee till the 27th of July, thus 
occupying the House for something 
like twelve weeks. After this the 
Report stage, though the closure 
was again applied, extended over 
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another month, and it was not till 
the lst of September that the bill 
was read a third time,—having 
absorbed from first to last no less 


than twenty-eight weeks. After 
this the Parish Councils Bill 


took nearly four months: and in 
the sesson of 1894 the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, which was read a 
first time on the 19th of April, did 
not pass the third reading till the 
7th of August, and this, although 
the closure was applied on the 
very first night of Committee, with 
such unconstitutional severity as to 
cause for the first time for many 
a long year a “secession”: that 
is to say, it was announced by Mr 
Balfour that, “in consequence of 
being prevented from performing 
the duties with which he was in- 
trusted by his constituents, neither 
he nor those who acted with him 
would take any part in the farce 
of debating that bill.” Mr 
Chamberlain agreed with him, 
and the consequence was that the 
Committee stage was run through 
in two days, under silent protest 
from the Opposition, abundantly 
justifying the House of Lords be- 
fore the tribunal of the nation in 
throwing out the bill after two 
nights’ debate. It was probably 
the recollection of this which 
deterred Sir William Harcourt 
from repeating the operation, lest 
in his eagerness to fill up the 
cup of the House of Lords he 
should only be filling up his own. 
But our main point was to show 
how utterly idle it was to pretend 
that bills such as are now before 
Parliamentcould possibly be passed 
through the House of Commons 
at the rate of about one a week 
without a still more violent and 
unconstitutional abuse of the 
powers of the majority than even 
that which produced the joint 
protest of Mr Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain —a protest which 














found an echo in every con- 
stituency in the-kingdom, and 
which Sir William Harcourt would 
have thought twice before he pro- 
voked a second time. 

They naturally shrank from the 
exposure which awaited them as 
soon as an appeal to the people 
should bring out the real truth. 
Both the sounding brass of Sir 
William Harcourt and the tink- 
ling cymbal of the Prime Minister 
were exerted to the utmost to ob- 
tain a postponement of the case as 
long as possible. But no artifices 
could long have saved them, and 
if they have now broken their 
necks over a molehill, it is only 
what they had to expect from 
the miserable jade they were be- 
striding. 

We have seen, then, that in 
1893-94 the Government neglected 
nothing which could in any degree 
compensate for the want of a gen- 
uine majority: prolonged sittings, 
enforced silence, promises to pay 
scattered broadcast among their 
motley following—and all in vain. 
And why was it allin vain? Be- 
cause they had not got public 
opinion at their back. The fatal 
truth let out by Lord Rosebery, 
when he referred to the predomin- 
ant partner, has dogged their 
footsteps from the first hour of 
their existence. If Irish measures 
are not to pass without a British 
majority in their favour, a fortiori 
British measures are not to pass 
without a similar certificate. The 
Newcastle Programme, in which 
ten items out of twelve exclusively 
concerned Great Britain, was de- 
cisively condemned by the British 
majority. They refused their certi- 
ficate ; they declined to give the re- 
quired mandate. The Programme 
was plucked. And yet the Govern- 
ment have all along had the aston- 
ishing effrontery to insist on the 
reverse, and to contend that the 
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people of this country stamped it 
with their approval, and author- 
ised the Government to disestab- 
lish the Church in Wales, to 
legalise the Local Veto, to de- 
bauch the Registration, to shorten 
the duration of Parliament, and 
to pay members of the House of 
Commons. The people did nothing 


of the kind. And Ministers have . 


never dared to put them in the 
witness-box. 

No wonder they have not been 
able to pass their measures. But 
what right had they to allow their 
followers to believe that they 
could pass them? What right 
had they to attempt, by the aid of 
their Irish contingent, to override 
the deliberately expressed opinion 
of the British constituencies? If 
we wish to see the will of the 
people trampled down by an out- 
side force, we must look not 
to the House of Lords, but to 
the action of the late Cabinet. 
However, the attempt has in- 
evitably been a failure. There 
stood the Government shivering 
on the brink of a dissolution, with 
a single Act of Parliament to 
show, and the whole bundle of 
measures which the country was 
so eager to see carried scattered 
to the winds. A pitiable predica- 
ment truly, though nobody is 
likely to pity them. But it is 
what has been foreseen all along. 
As soon as the Government found 
out what was the only majority on 
which they could rely, they should 
either have laid aside their am- 
bitious projects, or have taken the 
earliest opportunity of dissolving 
Parliament again and asking the 
people what they really did want, 
supposing there was any doubt 
about it. Either of these two 
courses would have been honest 
and straightforward. But to re- 
main in office on the doubly false 
pretext — first, that they had a 
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mandate for the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme; and, secondly, that they 
would be able to carry it out with 
a small and heterogeneous major- 
ity was a piece of barefaced 
place-seeking of which we do not 
remember the like, and hope never 
to see the repetition. 

There are three reasons by which 
their conduct may be explained. 
They may have acted as they did 
simply to gratify the vanity of 
the various groups which support 
them, by enabling them to boast to 
their constituents of having got 
this or that favourite fad either 
read a second time, or pushed 
prominently forward, in the House 
of Commons. Or they may have 
wished only to prove their own 
sincerity by carrying these various 
measures as far as they could drag 
them, and then leave them sticking 
in the mud. Or they may have 
struggled on in the hope of picking 
that quarrel with the House of 
Lords which was to restore their 
shattered fortunes at a blow. These 
reasons may be taken one by one. 

As regards the first, we may say 
unhesitatingly that they had no 
right whatever to sacrifice such a 
vast amount of public time to so 
unworthy an object as that. The 
specialists are very worthy people, 
no doubt; and it may be allow- 
able to a Government to propitiate 
them by some slight attentions, 
even if they should encroach a 
little on the claims of more import- 
ant subjects. But not to waste 
three years upon them. That 
was coming it rather too strong. 
The condition of trade and agri- 
culture, the readjustment of the 
Poor Law, the change that is im- 
peratively demanded in our system 
of national education, the state of 
the unemployed — all these great 
imperial questions have had to 
stand by, forsooth, in order that 
a Welsh Dissenter may be able to 





brag of his bill having passed 
through Committee, or a temper- 
ance fanatic of his compulsory sobri- 
ety bill having been read a second 
time! It is not even as if there 
had ever been any hope of these 
measures being placed upon the 
Statute Book. In that case the 
promoters of them might have 
claimed that some public good had 
been done; and at all events it 
could not have been said that the 
time was wasted. But as it is, 
the only thing gained has been the 
self-glorification of a few groups, 
who may go home and strut about 
the market-place bragging of their 
great performances. To the grati- 
fication of this miserable vanity 
all these precious years have been 
sacrificed. 

As for its having been a test of 
their own sincerity, we may say, 
in the first place, that their fol- 
lowers ought not to have wanted 
any fresh test. There was the 
programme of their leaders, the 
collective electioneering address. 
But if any further proof had been 
wanted, a much better one would 
have been an immediate dissolu- 
tion, pointing out to the people 
that what was required was some 
token of their own sincerity ; and 
that unless they furnished Min- 
isters with a majority sufficient to 
carry the Newcastle Programme 
through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, it must be abandoned. This 
would have been a test of their 
sincerity which nobody could im- 
pugn. They would have said, in 
effect, We appealed to you on well- 
known grounds; we gave certain 
pledges ; and we decline to remain 
in office unless you give us the 
means of fulfilling them, It was 
no proof at all of their sincerity, 
but rather the reverse, that they 
resolved to stay in office, knowing 
that this was impossible, and rely- 
ing only on keeping up appear- 
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ances, which they knew would end 
in nothing. This was no evidence 
of earnestness. It implied rather 
that they cared nothing at all 
about the ultimate success of their 
professed policy, so long as it 
served the purpose of keeping 
them in power. 

Had they chosen, on the other 
hand, to retain office as ‘“ care- 
takers,” content with the duties of 
administration, and confessing their 
inability to do anything more, it 
would have been rather a humili- 
ating descent for them. But still 
there would have been no sham 
in it ; and the position would very 
likely ere long have brought about 
a favourable opportunity for ap- 
pealing to the country on the lines 
above suggested. If they were 
really in earnest about the New- 
castle Programme, they ought to 
have been equally in earnest about 
the means for carrying it into effect, 
—equally solicitous for its credit, 
dignity, and practical success. To 
blow upon it; to drag it through 
the dirt ; to place it in a position 
in which every man points the 
finger of scorn at it; to make 
it a stale, flabby, dishonoured 
piece of goods, a synonym for all 
that is hollow and pretentious,— 
was not exactly the way to prove 
their sincere attachment to it. 
They came into office to fulfil it. 
What they have done is to deter 
any future statesman from touch- 
ing it with the tongs. 

Supposing, however, we aban- 
don these two theories, and accept 
the third, that their aim all along 
has been to make the House of 
Lords their battle-field, and that 
they have only been manceuvring 
during the last three years to get 
the enemy on to the ground they 
had selected,—what a confession 
have we here! Here at once is 
an admission that all their parade 
of a popular mandate and the 
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people’s will has been arrant hum- 
bug. If they had had a popular 
mandate, they had no need to 
pick a quarrel with the House 
of Lords. Either the country was 
with them or it was not. If it was, 
a dissolution of Parliament would 
have settled the question more 
simply and speedily than an agita- 
tion against the House of Lords. 
If it was not, then they had no 
mandate, no commission, no au- 
thority at all for what they were 
doing. They were attempting in 
the name of the people legislation 
which the people repudiate, and 
had no more right to their pres- 
ent position than Arthur Orton 
had to the Tichborne estates. 

It is needless to say that if it was 
their object to pick a quarrel with 
the House of Lords, then, inde- 
pendently of the light which it 
throws on their relations with 
the country at large, they had 
no right whatever to remain in 
office, doing nothing, wasting time, 
and discrediting parliamentary 
government, merely for the pur- 
pose of gratifying a purely selfish 
ambition. But there was worse 
than this behind. Their supposed 
scheme involved an act of deliber- 
ate treachery to the people of this 
country. It was an attempt to blind 
their judgment,—to get principles 
accepted by them in a moment of 
irritation to which they are known 
to be opposed when in their sober 
senses. It was hoped that, by repre- 
senting the House of Lords as in an 
attitude of hostility to the House of 
Commons on the several measures 
we have named, they might make 
the means by which these have 
been rejected more unpopular than 
the measures themselves, and thus 
entrap the people into a momen- 
tary forgetfulness of their own 
real convictions. A deliberate 


purpose of this kind is, we repeat, 
treason to the nation. 
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But whatever we may think of 
these various explanations, one 
thing at all events is certain,—that 
they have been using political pro- 
fessions exclusively as a means of 
continuing in office. If they had 
really wished to promote the mea- 
sures of which they say the coun- 
try is in favour, they would long 
before this of their own accord 
have appealed to the country to 
give them the necessary major- 
ity. As they were afraid to do 
this, and were obliged at the same 
time to keep up appearances, they 
have gone through the dreary work 
of dragging measures through the 
House of Commons, which, when 
the labour was over, could only, 
like the stone of Sisyphus, roll 
back to where they were before. 
Thus they tried to make the people 
believe that they were doing some- 
thing, when in reality they were 
doing nothing ; and sustained the 
illusion by keeping their measures 
in motion, though their policy stood 
stock-still. They have trotted their 
bills in and out—now one up, now 
another, with a great appearance 
of activity, but no progress. And 
why, in the name of heaven, has 
this particular Government been 
allowed to continue to hold office 
on such terms as these? No other 
Ministry that has ever served the 
Crown since parliamentary govern- 
ment began would have been suf- 
fered to do the like. The pretence 
that they were actuated by public 
motives is demonstrably false. 
For all the public good they have 
been doing, they might just as 
well have sat still with their 
hands before them, and dozed out 
the session in harmless indol- 
ence, The spectacle is unprece- 


dented, and can only be due to the 
fact that the character of the 
House of Commons has of late 
years been appreciably lowered, 
and that, on one side of the House 
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at all events, are to be found men 
to whose ears the reputation of 
parliamentary government conveys 
no meaning. 

In the House of Commons, the 
Government grew weaker every 
day. They, before the end came, 
went on wearily and _ heavily 
struggling to advance the Welsh 
Bill in Committee, against an Op- 
position which they knew might at 
any time defeat them. With this 
sword hanging over their heads, 
with their spirits damped by 
evil auguries on all sides, and with 
their own supporters on the verge 
of mutiny, the word in every man’s 
mouth as he looked at them was 
“ How long?” Quamdiu abutere 
patientid nostrd. Their last ex- 
perience of the Caudine Forks 
was in the case of Cromwell’s 
statue. They first agreed to it to 
please the English Radicals, and 
then withdrew it to pacify the 
Irish Catholics. We have some 
respect for Oliver Cromwell. If he 
had not murdered his sovereign, 
enslaved his country, and trampled 
on the religious convictions of 
three kingdoms, we might have had 
more. Sir William Harcourt him- 
self confessed that he had no 
liking for him. But what could 
he do? He was first of all squeezed 
into a hole, and then had to be 
squeezed out of it; having for- 
feited all pretensions to be a free 
agent in the matter. However, 
this is no new thing: and the 
question that remained was simply 
this, Whether, in consequence of 
the vote on Mr Campbell Banner- 
man’s salary, the Government would 
wind up public business and dis- 
solve at once; or whether they 
would keep their heads above water 
long enough to reach the long 
vacation, and then repeat in 
the autumn the solemn farce 
which had been acted during the 
spring andsummer? The question 
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wassoon answered. Lord Salisbury 
is now Prime Minister, and in a 
few weeks the present Parliament 
will cease to exist. But though 
there can be very little doubt that 
a powerful Unionist majority will 
be the result of an appeal to the 
constituencies, we must remember 
that the Radicals will of course 
once more claim popular support 
for their programme, and that it 
is imperatively necessary that the 
constituencies should understand 
not only its direct object but the 
consequences with which it is 
pregnant. The gravity of the 
matter is not even now perhaps 
fully appreciated. The claim 
which Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet 
made upon the country was 
virtually this, that they should 
be allowed to use one-half of 
the House of Commons to crush 
the other, and to change the 
constitution of the realm by a 
majority of a single vote. Lord 
Rosebery himself has said that a 
majority of one is enough; and 
they further demanded that over 
revolutionary measures thus carried 
through the Lower Chamber the 
House of Lords should have no 
practical control. When the House 
of Commons had said it was so, it 
was to be so—no matter by what 
methods, or what trivial preponder- 
ance of opinion, that result has 
been obtained. What aggravates 
the danger is of course the fact, that 
the House of Commons is no long- 
er able to defend itself against an 
aggressive and unscrupulous Gov- 
ernment. It has stripped itself 
of the defensive armour which 
it formerly possessed, and lies 
totally at the mercy of any Min- 
ister who chooses to abuse his op- 
portunities. Whether the late Gov- 
ernment were in earnest or not 
about the House of Lords, there is 
a party in the country who are; 
and just as Mr Gladstone was 
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driven into Home Rule, his suc- 
cessors might be driven into a seri- 
ous attack upon the Upper House 
whether they like it or not. What 
it is most important to remember 
is, that the party by whom a Radi- 
cal Government would be goaded 
on to such a measure would oppose, 
and would be able to defeat, any 
attempt to make the House of 
Lords stronger. Whatever was 
done would be in the direction of 
weakening it, and reducing its 
veto to a nullity. Now, in England 
we have no other check whatever 
on the popular Assembly. Mr 
Bryce has compared the situation 
of England with that of America 
in this respect, and shows that 
England, relying on the Second 
Chamber, has provided none of 
those securities against abrupt con- 
stitutional changes which were 
wisely established in America by 
the founders of the Republic. The 
majority of the House of Commons 
might in the absence of the House 
of Lords repeal the Septennial Act, 
abolish the monarchy, abandon 
the empire, or do anything else 
which the popular passion of the 
moment might insist upon. We 
do not mean to say for a mo- 
ment that men like Sir William 
Harcourt or Lord Rosebery would 
of their own accord, or willingly, 
take a part in any such derange- 
ment of the constitution as should 
lead up to consequences of this 
magnitude. But when we see 
what has happened in the matter 
of Home Rule, we cannot but feel 
that we are leaning on a broken 
reed in trusting to the firmness or 
integrity of men who could first 
denounce Mr Parnell as the pioneer 
of assassination, and afterwards 
become his very humble servants. 

The probability is that, so far, the 
late Government were only play- 
ing with the question. If a feint 
against the House of Lords would 
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produce the immediate effect 
which they required, they would 
leave the future to take care 
of itself. On this hypothesis, we 
must consider them as bombard- 
ing the institutions of the country 
for the sake only of making as 
much noise and smoke as pos- 
sible, under cover of which they 
hope to snatch some surreptitious 
advantage, regardless of the injury 
which the institutions themselves 
may suffer in the process. They 
told their supporters, in fact, not 
to be discouraged if the Church 
in Wales did not fall at once. It 
would never be the same again. 
Whether they really thought so 
or not, we cannot say. But it 
is evident that they could have 
cared very little what might be 
the ultimate effect of their fire, 
provided only that it answered 
its immediate purpose. Which- 
ever version of the present situa- 
tion we may choose to accept, 
the conduct of the Ministry is 
what at one time of day might have 
entailed on them very disagreeable 
consequences. It is true that we 


have no form of legal procedure in 
this country corresponding to the 
ypady tapavopav of the Athenians, 
But we ought to have some means 
of marking our sense of these 
attempts to overthrow the consti- 
tution of the country, by the help 
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of a paid contingent which cares 
nothing about either British in- 
terests or British institutions. A 
policy which comprises the de- 
tachment of Ireland, the degrada- 
tion of the House of Lords, and 
the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of England, 
does amount to the overthrow of 
the British constitution, which 
rests on the three Estates of the 
realm combined under the reign- 
ing Sovereign. The nation, we 
suppose, has a right to change its 
constitution if it pleases. But no 
man, woman, or child—no English- 
man, Scotchman, or even Irishman, 
no Frenchman, German, or Ameri- 
can—could recognise the voice of 
the nation in the Gladstonian Min- 
isterial majority. And their per- 
sistence in their destructive legis- 
lation, on the flagrantly false 
pretence that it did represent the 
nation, has been something more 
than a mere impudent political 
falsehood. It is a political crime 
—a betrayal of the constitution 
which they are bound to defend, 
and an outrage on the people, whose 
name they have abused. They 
have been carrying on a farce for 
their own benefit at the expense of 
great national interests, and have 
been trying to raise capital on the 
strength of an acceptance which 
time has shown to be a forgery. 
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